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Another  illustration  of  the  enterprise  that  keeps  the 
JHbune  out  in  front  as  Chicago*s  most  widely  read 
mwspaperand  most  productive  advertising  medium 


Chicago  Tribune  on 


On  June  10,  the  Chicago  Tribune  will 
enter  its  hundredth  year  of  continuous 
publication.  It  lives  thru  the  generations 
because  it  adds  to  the  solidarity  of 
established  tradition  every  achievement 
of  progress. 

Readers  make  plain  their  recognition 
of  the  Tribune's  efforts  to  deliver  a  better 
product  each  day  than  it  delivered  the 
day  before.  Every  day  of  the  week,  they 
buy  far  more  copies  of  the  tribune  than 
they  buy  of  any  other  Chicago  news* 
paper — from  500,000  to  670,000  more 
than  other  Chicago  daily  newspapers 
sell,  and  from  300,000  to  990,000  more 
than  are  sold  by  other  Chicago  Sunday 
newspapers. 

Advertising  pays  out  best  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  newspaper  more  people  read  and 
want.  To  sell  more  in  Chicago  today — 
and  to  build  solidly  for  the  future — 
build  your  Chicago  promotion  around 
the  Tribune. 


Saturday, 
I  Moy  1 1  became  the  first  Chicago 
NMpoper  to  publish  a  facsimile  edition 
kiMitted  by  FM  radio. 

0i  that  date,  four  miniature  pages  of 
IdHt  news,  pictures  and  a  specially 
^vwi  cartoon  were  made  up  by  the 
^Aane’s  editorial  and  mechanical  staffs 
■ll  transmitted  by  WGN's  sister  FM 
Mien,  WGNB,  to  a  facsimile  recorder  in 
eitiidance  29  miles  from  Tribune  Tower. 

^  transmission  of  the  first  facsimile 
*^Men,  with  pages  four  columns  wide  and 
^  inches  deep,  required  28  minutes. 

^eodcasting  of  facsimile  editions  will 
^  continued,  probably  for  the  present, 
*  Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday 
Mnings.  New  equipment  soon  to  be 
•■ilobU  to  the  Tribune  is  expected 
••  Wple  the  transmission  speed.  A 
Mcrder  shortly  is  to  be  installed  in  the 
Public  Service  Office,  where  the 
HKiy  see  it  in  operation. 
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April  avaraga  nal  paid  total  circalotlon: 

Doily,  Ovat  1,045,000-Swndoy,  Ovar  1,450,000 


★Parkchester  Housing  Development  with  a  population  greater 
than  Tucson,  Arionza,  emphasizes  sunlight  and  convenience, 
covers  1 30  acres  of  metropolitan  New  York  with  51  apartment 
buildings  and  22  recreational  areas.  338,700  trees,  shrubs 
and  plants,  110  million  bricks,  120  million  pounds  of  structural 
steel  compose  this  mammoth  city  within  a  city.  Park¬ 
chester  houses  the  middle-income  family,  is  a  model  for 
future  projects  and  has  171  rooms  for  baby  carriages  alone. 
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You  need  newspapers  to  sell  New  York 


U.  P.*«  Earnest  Hobarechl  interviews  former 
Premier  Hideki  Tojo,  under  guard  in  Tokyo. 
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FIRST  IN  NEWS  VOllIME 

Among  iho  \aiion\  Eroning  t^ap^^rs 


Modia  Records  Analvsis 
just  released 

8hows  that  for  the  year  1945  the  news  content 
of  The  Blade  was  the  largest  of  any  evening 
newspaper  in  the  United  States. 

The  Blade  has  always  believed  that  in  serv¬ 
ing  the  interests  of  its  readers  to  the  fullest 
extent,  it  is  at  the  same  time  serving  the 
best  interests  of  its  advertisers  as  well. 


TOLEDO  BLADE 

One  of  Ameriva^H  Great  Newttpapero 

REPRESENTED  BY  PAUL  BLOCK  AND  ASSOCIATES 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  Jbm  I. 
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Since  July  4,  1900,  wken  "Hearst’s  American”  lirst 
appeared  on  tlie  newsstands  .  .  .  fled^lin^  in  tke  newspaper 
world,  it  kas  keen  accorded  tke  warmest  possikle  reception 
and  tke  ki^kest  measure  oJ  support  ky  tke  readers  it  serves. 

It  is  important  for  advertisers  wko  must  consider  local 
support  as  a  vital  element  to  tke  success  of  tkeir  sales  efforts 
to  know  tkat  tkere  was  .  .  . 

a  record  attendance  of  more  tkan  175,000  paid 
admissions  at  tke  Herald- American’s  Sports  and  Travel 

Sk  ow,  Marck  15-23,  1946; 

more  tkan  7 5,000  spectators  wko  kraved  a  torrent  of  rain 
to  see  tke  "I  Am  An  American”  day  program.  May  19,  1946; 

a  million  or  more  Ckica^oans  wko  kave  responded 
witk  participation,  letters,  calls  and  visits  to  its  many  services 
and  features  in  1945. 

Tk  is  record  is  concrete  proof  of  tke  fact  tkat  in  Ckica^o 
tke  Herald- American  is  indeed  —  kome  konored. 
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EVENING  AND  SUNDAY 


Nationally  Represented  by  HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 


I^ITOR  R  PURLISHIR  for  Jm*  8.  194« 


Last  month,  classifieci  advertisers  using 
New  York  Times  box  numbers  received  ex¬ 
actly  351,556  written  replies.  That’s  87,388 
more  than  May  1945  .  .  .  and  does  not  in¬ 
clude  telephone  response  or  direct  replies  to 
advertisements  carrying  addresses. 

Letters  from  people  in  need  of  apartments 
“-business  men  interested  in  real  estate— men 
and  women  seeking  employment  — families 


eager  to  buy  merchandise  offered  for  sale 
.  .  .  were  among  the  351,556  replies. 

Classified  advertising  is  an  important 
measure  of  newspaper  leadership  in  its  home 
community  .  .  .  among  readers  and  among 
advertisers.  For  the  past  nine  years.  The  New 
York  Times  has  been  first  in  New  York  in 
classified  advertising  volume  and  classified 
advertising  response. 
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The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers'  Newspaper  in  AmeriM 

ISSUED  EVERY  SATURDAY  FOUNDED  IN  1884 


House  Group  Report  Assails 
public  Service  Advertising 


Forces  Are  Rallied  to  Oppose 
Wood  Committee  Tax  Proposal 


OWSPAPER  and  advertising 
grganizations  began  discus* 
m  this  week  on  ways  of 

King  a  recent  report  of  the 
jittee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tWties  which  was  interpreted 
H I  threat  to  all  public  service 
rfnrtising. 

The  Committee,  of  which  Rep. 
Joto  S.  Wood,  Georgia  Demo- 
oit,  is  chairman,  asked  the 
Hme  to  revise  the  income  tax 
ineture  to  eliminate  tax  de- 
Mions  for  advertisements  pub- 
Mring  “subversive  propaganda" 
■d  "ideological  theories”  which 
hier  no  relation  whatever  to 
it  nle  and  distribution  of  the 
inducts  made  or  sold  by  the 
rfvcrtiser." 

Minting  out  that  many  non- 
pnAt  organization.s  had  been 
Mmpted  by  the  Treasury  De- 
fVtment  from  filing  income  tax 
t^ns,  and  “the  great  majority 
of  them  have  been  accorded  the 
privilege  of  holding  out  to  their 
donors  the  inducements  that  all 
donations  .  .  .  are  deductible 
from  income  tax  returns,”  the 
.'(port  stated  that  these  privi¬ 
leges  were  being  “used  and 
ibused  by  both  the  non-profit 
relief  and  propaganda  societies 
and  by  the  large  corporations  of 
the  country,” 

The  five-page  report  said  such 
activities  were  not  “limited  to 
io<alled  left-wing  or  liberal 
propaganda  societies,”  but  that 
"many  large  corporations”  had 
>l«o  published  the  ads.  It  spe¬ 
cifically  quoted  one  sponsored 
the  International  Latex 
Corp.,  which,  the  Committee 
Slid,  was  “published  in  about 
IW  newspapers  and  involved 
the  expenditure  of  a  consider- 
»le  sum  of  money.” 

The  Committee  recommended 
that  its  report,  dated  May  10, 
he  referred  to  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  Editor  &  Pub- 
was  told  that  no  hearings 
yet  been  planned.  Congress 
w  in  about  a  month. 

W.  G.  Chandler,  president, 
American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association,  said  he  would 
'!”!**ti8ate  the  report  and  pos¬ 
hly  schedule  it  for  discussion 
«  an  early  meeting  of  the  board 
of  directors. 

Wilson,  assistant  to  the 
Prwident,  Advertising  Council, 
^  his  group  would  probably 
laae  no  action  unless  a  hearing 
•ere  conducted. 


“If  we  are  invited  to  comment 
at  a  hearing,”  he  said,  “we’d 
certainly  want  the  Committee  to 
know  what's  been  done  in  pub¬ 
lic  service  advertising  so  that 
business  organizations  will  not 
be  jeopardized  in  donating  time 
and  money  to  advertisements  in 
behalf  of  the  government  or  in 
the  general  public  interest.” 

The  Council’s  thesis  is  that 
public  relations  is  an  important 
part  of  any  business,  and  that 
public  service  advertising  is  the 
best  public  relations,  he  ex¬ 
plained. 

The  report  was  a  topic  of  di.s- 
cussion  at  a  meeting  of  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Division.  Independent 
Citizens’  Committee  of  the  Arts, 
Sciences  and  Professions. 

Stanley  Moss,  chairman,  and 
a  representative  of  the  New 
York  Times  had  previously  been 
haled  before  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  in  con¬ 
nection  with  an  ad  opposing  the 
Committee. 

Discussions  pointed  out  that 
in  order  to  enforce  the  legisla¬ 
tion  recommended,  it  would  be 
necessary  to*establish  some  gov¬ 
ernmental  agency  to  determine 


what  was  “subversive  propa¬ 
ganda.”  It  was  contended  that 
such  an  agency  would  constitute 
a  threat  not  only  to  all  adver¬ 
tising  but  to  freedom  of  the 
press  as  well. 

It  was  argued  that  the  “prod¬ 
ucts”  of  a  non-profit  organiza¬ 
tion  are  ideas  and,  therefore,  it 
was  impossible  to  differentiate 
between  opinions  and  products. 

The  Advertising  Division 
adopted  a  statement  censuring 
the  report. 

“Stripped  to  its  essentials,  this 
(Continued  on  page  66) 


HEROINE'S  DOUBLE 

Bette  Swenson,  St.  Petersburg 
(Fla.)  Times  reporter,  had  a  brief 
"movie  career"  recently  when  she 
was  chosen  by  Director  John 
Sturges  to  double  for  o  movie 
star  (still  to  be  chosen)  in  Florida 
sequences  of  Humphrey  Bogart’s 
next  picture,  "Dead  Reckoning." 


Miami  Haling  Clarifies 
Right  to  Criticize  Judge 

(Text  of  Supreme  Court  Opinion,  Page  28) 


WASHINGTON— The  right  of 
newspapers  to  criticize  courts 
and  their  decisions  fully  without 
the  hazard  of  contempt  convic¬ 
tions  was  expanded  by  unani¬ 
mous  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  On  June  3  and  the  liberal 
ruling  entered  last  year  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  case  was  en¬ 
larged  upon  in  the  interests  of 
clarity. 


John  D.  Pennekamp,  associate  editor  of  the  Miami  Herald,  points 
to  the  cartoon  that  figured  in  the  contempt  case. 


In  four  concurring  opinions, 
the  court  reversed  contempt 
convictions  handed  down  by  a 
Florida  court  against  the  Miami 
Herald  Publishing  Co.  and  John 
D.  Pennekamp,  associate  editor. 

Shortest  of  the  discussions  was 
this  two-paragraph  opinion  by 
Associate  Justice  Murphy: 

“Were  we  to  sanction  the 
judgment  rendered  by  the  court 
below  we  would  be  approving, 
in  effect,  an  unwarranted 
restriction  upon  the  freedom  of 
the  press.  ’That  freedom  covers 
something  more  than  the  right 
to  approve  and  condone  insofar 
as  the  judiciary  and  the  judicial 
process  are  concerned.  It  also 
includes  the  right  to  criticize 
and  disparage,  even  though  the 
terms  vitriolic,  scurrilous  or 
erroneous.  To  talk  of  a  clear 
and  present  danger  asising  out 
of  such  criticism  is  idle  unless 
the  criticism  makes  it  impos¬ 
sible  in  a  very  real  sense  for  a 
court  to  carry  on  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  justice.  That  situation 
is  not  even  remotely  present  in 
this  case. 

“Judges  should  be  foremost  in 
their  vigilance  to  protect  the 
freedom  of  others  to  rebuke  and 
castigate  the  bench  and  in  their 
refusal  to  be  influenced  by  un¬ 
fair  or  misinformed  censure. 
Otherwise  freedom  may  rest 
upon  the  precarious  base  of 
judicial  sensitiveness  and  ca¬ 
price.  And  a  chain  reaction  may 
be  set  up,  resulting  in  countless 
restrictions  and  limitations  upon 
liberty.” 

’The  litigation  was  based  on 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Miami  Ruling  Upholds 
Right  to  Criticize 

continued  from  page  5 


two  editorials  and  a  cartoon 
published  by  the  Miami  Herald 
in  1944  criticizing  the  conduct 
of  the  courts  in  criminal  cases. 
The  newspaper  and  editor  set  up 
the  defense  that  the  comment 
was  legitimate  criticism  within 
the  guaranties  of  the  Constitu- 
tion  and  that  no  pending  cases 
were  involved.  Setting  the 
stage  for  a  sweeping  declaration 
in  favor  of  press  immunity,  As¬ 
sociate  Justice  Reed,  in  the 
principal  opinion,  wrote; 

“From  the  editorials,  the  ex¬ 
planations  of  the  petitioners  and 
the  records  of  the  court,  it  is 
clear  that  the  full  truth  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  quashing  of  the  in¬ 
dictments  was  not  published. 
We  agree  with  the  Supreme 
Court  (of  Florida)  that  the  rape 
cases  were  pending  at  the  time 
of  the  editorials.  We  agree  that 
the  editorials  did  not  state  ob¬ 
jectively  the  attitude  of  the 
judges. 

“We  accept  the  statement  of 
the  Supreme  Court  that  under 
Florida  law  “there  was  no 
judgment  that  could  have  been 
entered  in  any  of  them  except 
the  one  that  was  entered.’  And, 
although  we  may  feel  that  this 
record  scarcely  justifies  the 
harsh  inference  that  the  truth 
was  willfully  or  wantonly  or 
recklessly  withheld  from  the 
public  and  that  the  motive  be¬ 
hind  the  publication  was  to 
abase  and  destroy  the  efficiency 
of  the  courts,  we  may  accept  in 
this  case  that  conclusion  of  the 
Florida  courts  upon  intent  and 
motive  as  a  determination  of 
fact.” 

Then,  Justice  Reed  went  on  to 
say: 

“Free  discussion  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  society  is  a  cardinal 
principle  of  Americanism  —  a 
principle  that  we  all  are  zealous 
to  preserve.  Discussion  that  fol¬ 
lows  the  termination  of  a  case 
may  be  inadequate  to  empha¬ 
size  the  danger  to  public  welfare 
of  supposedly  wrongful  judicial 
conduct.  It  does  not  follow  that 
public  comment  of  every  charac¬ 
ter  upon  pending  trials  or  legal 
proceedings  may  be  as  free  as  a 
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similar  comment  after  complete 
disposal  of  the  litigation. 

“Between  the  extremes  there 
are  areas  of  discussion  which  an 
understanding  writer  will  ap¬ 
praise  in  the  light  of  the  effect 
on  himself  and  on  the  public  of 
creating  a  clear  and  present 
danger  to  the  fair  and  orderly 
judicial  administration. 

"Courts  must  have  power  to 
protect  the  interests  of  prisoners 
and  litigants  before  them  from 
unseemly  efforts  to  pervert 
judicial  action.  In  the  border¬ 
line  instances  where  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  say  upon  which  side 
the  alleged  offense  falls,  we 
think  the  specific  freedom  of 
public  comment  should  weigh 
heavily  against  a  possible  tra* 
dency  to  influence  pending  cases. 
Freedom  of  discussion  should  be 
given  the  widest  range  com¬ 
patible  with  the  essential  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  fair  and  or¬ 
derly  administration  of  justice.” 

It  was  agreed  that  the  term 
"clear  and  present  danger”  has 
not  been  adequately  defined  and 
it  was  suggested  that  it  may  be 
necessary  to  consider  future  ap¬ 
peals  before  a  body  of  law  will 
be  constructed.  However,  it 
was  pointed  out  that  the  cases 
under  consideration  were  non¬ 
jury  trials  and  that  comment 
could  not  affect  the  ability  of  a 
judge  personally,  to  decide  the 
issues. 

And,  it  was  reminded,  a  judge 
has  remedy  in  suit  for  libel  if  he 
wishes  to  pursue  the  matter. 
Justice  Reed  considered  the  pos¬ 
sibility  a  judge  might  be  “in¬ 
fluenced  by  a  desire  to  placate 
the  accusing  newspaper  to  retain 
public  esteem  and  secure  re- 
election,  presumably  at  the  cost 
of  unfair  rulings  against  an  ac¬ 
cused,”  but  the  jurist  dismissed 
this  point  by  asserting  the  com¬ 
bination  of  a  judge  lacking  forti¬ 
tude,  a  newspaper  disinterested 
in  public  welfare  and  a  public 
not  concerned  with  protection 
of  its  jury  would  have  to  co¬ 
exist  to  bring  about  such  a  con¬ 
dition. 

Vital  to  Society 

Associate  Justice  Frankfurter 
declared  a  free  press  is  vital 
to  a  democratic  society.  Weak 
characters,  he  said,  should  not 
be  judges  and  the  press  may 
assume  “for  society's  sake”  that 
they  are  not.  But,  he  wrote, 
judges  are  human  and  the  deli¬ 
cate  task  of  administering  jus¬ 
tice  should  not  be  made  unduly 
difficult  by  irresponsible  print. 

Justice  Frankfurter  declared 
this  philosophy:  “A  free  press 
is  not  to  be  preferred  to  an  in¬ 
dependent  judiciary,  nor  an  in¬ 
dependent  judiciary  to  a  free 
press.  Neither  has  primacy  over 
the  other;  both  are  indispensable 
to  a  free  society.  The  freedom 
of  the  press  in  itself  presupposes 
an  independent  judiciary 
through  which  that  freedom 
may,  if  necessary,  be  vindicated. 
And  one  of  the  potent  means  for 
assuring  judges  their  indepen¬ 
dence  is  a  free  press.” 

The  Justice  observed  that 
“trial  by  newspapers”  exists 
here  but  not  in  England  and  to 
this  he  added  two  comments: 
1.  The  press  is  not  less  free  in 
England  than  in  the  United 
States.  2.  The  administration 
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lotiai ,  .  . 

UPHOLDING  and  clarifying  the  Los  A7igelcs  Times  case  of  1941 
( Bridges  v.  California ) ,  the  Supreme  Court  reversal  of  the  con¬ 
tempt  of  court  citation  against  the  Miami  Herald  is  the  most 
significant  decision  of  its  kind  to  be  written  in  many  years.  It 
is  a  complete  victory  for  the  free  press  and  another  immovable 
bulwark  under  the  First  Amendment. 

For  years  newspapers  have  been  harassed  by  local  judges  of 
varying  importance  who  although  elected  by  the  people  have  ftit 
themselves  above  criticism  in  their  exalted  offices.  Their  feelini 
of  self-importance  has  fostered  the  attitude  that  they  are  not 
accountable  to  the  public  for  their  actions.  Even  in  the  face  oi 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  decision  which  recognized  the  right  of  i 
newspaper  to  comment  on  pending  court  cases  many  judges  have 
attempted  to  cite  local  newspapers  for  contempt  for  doing  that 
very  thing. 

Our  newspapers  are  at  last  free  to  discuss  pending  court  case) 
and  criticize  judicial  procedure,  restricted  only  by  the  “clear  and 
present  danger”  rule  outlined  by  the  Supreme  Court.  Newspaper 
editors  have  no  desire,  nor  is  it  their  function,  to  interfere  with 
the  orderly  operation  or  fair  judicial  adminstration  of  the  courts. 
But  it  is  their  function  to  observe  and  corrunent  on  that  operation 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people  to  whom  the  courts  belong. 

That  proper  newspaper  activity  is  now  protected. 


of  criminal  justice  is  more  ef¬ 
fective  there  than  here.  And 
he  inserted  a  quotation  from 
an  opinion  by  the  late  Justice 
Holmes:  “Cases  are  too  often 
tried  in  newspapers  before  they 
are  tried  in  court,  and  the  case 
of  characters  in  the  newspaper 
trial  too  often  differs  greatly 
from  the  real  persons  who  ap¬ 
pear  at  the  trial  in  court  and 
who  may  have  to  suffer  its  dis¬ 
torted  consequences.” 

Justice  Frankfurter  declared 
it  is  not  only  the  right  but  also 
the  professional  function  of  the 
press  to  criticize  and  to  advo¬ 
cate,  and  that  judges  are  not  en¬ 
titled  to  exemption  from  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  that  function.  But  he 
made  this  distinction  between 
general  and  specific  criticism: 

“It  is  not  suggested  that  gen¬ 
eralized  discussion  of  a  parti¬ 
cular  topic  should  be  forbidden, 
or  run  the  hazard  of  contempt 
proceedings,  merely  because 
some  phases  of  such  a  general 
topic  may  be  involved  in  a  pend¬ 
ing  litigation.  It  is  the  focused 
attempt  to  influence  a  particular 
decision  that  may  have  a  cor¬ 
roding  effect  on  the  process  of 
justice,  and  it  is  such  comment 
that  justifies  the  corrective  pro¬ 
cess.” 

On  the  disputed  point  of 
when  a  case  ceases  to  be  “pend¬ 
ing,"  the  jurist  contributed  this 
discussion: 

“Inaccurate  and  even  false 
comment  on  litigation  no  longer 
pending  may  not  be  dealt  with 
by  punishing  for  contempt  as  a 
means  of  assuring  the  just  ex¬ 
ercise  of  the  judicial  process. 
The  Florida  Supreme  Court  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  cases  criticized  as 
‘pending.’  But  it  did  not  define 
the  scope  of  ‘pending.’ 

“The  decisive  consideration, 
is  whether  the  judge  or  the 
jury  is,  or  presently  will  be, 
pondering  a  decision  that  com¬ 
ment  seeks  to  affect.  Forbidden 
comment  is  such  as  will  or  may 
throw  psychological  weight  into 
scales  which  the  court  is  im¬ 
mediately  balancing.  In  the 
situation  before  us,  the  scales 
had  come  to  rest.  The  peti¬ 
tioners  offended  the  trial  court 
by  criticizing  what  the  court  had 


already  put  in  the  scales,  not 
by  attempting  themselves  to  in¬ 
sert  weights.  The  petitioners 
here  could  not  have  disturboi 
the  trial  court  in  its  sense  of 
fairness  but  only  in  its  seiue 
of  perspective.” 

Justice  Rutledge  concurred 
but  lectured  the  newspapers  in 
the  process.  He  wrote:  “But  if 
every  newspaper  which  prinb 
critical  comment  about  courts 
without  justifiable  basis  in  fact 
or  withholds  the  full  truth  in 
reporting  their  proceedings  or 
decisions,  or  even  goes  further 
and  misstates  what  they  have 
done,  were  subject  on  these  ac¬ 
counts  to  punishment  for  con¬ 
tempt,  there  would  be  few  not 
frequently  involved  in  such  pro¬ 
ceedings. 

“There  is  perhaps  no  area  of 
news  more  inaccurately  reported 
factually,  on  the  whole,  though 
with  some  notable  exceptions, 
than  legal  news.  Some  part  of 
this  is  due  to  carelessness,  often 
induced  by  the  haste  with 
which  news  is  gathered  and 
published,  a  smaller  portion  to 
bias  or  more  blameworttf 
causes.  But  a  great  deal  of  it 
must  be  attributed,  in  candor,  to 
ignorance  which  frequently  is 
not  at  all  blameworthy. 

“For  newspapers  are  conduct¬ 
ed  by  men  who  are  laymen  to 
the  law.  With  too  rare  excep¬ 
tions  their  capacity  for  misuff 
der.standing  the  significance  of 
legal  events  and  procedures,  not 
to  speak  of  opinions,  is  great 
But  this  is  neither  remarkable 
nor  peculiar  to  newsmen.  For 
the  law.  as  lawyers  best  know, 
is  full  of  perplexities.” 

Justice  Rutledge  summe^ 
“The  statement,  whether  of  fact 
or  of  opinion,  must  be  of  such  » 
character,  whether  true  or  fal*. 
as  to  obstruct  in  some  clear  m 
substantial  way  the  functionW 
of  the  judicial  process  in  pend¬ 
ing  matters.  It  is  not  enough 
that  the  judge's  sensibilities  an 
affected  or  that  in  some  way  M 
is  brought  generally  into  ob¬ 
loquy.  After  all.  it  is  to  b«  f*" 
membered  that  it  is  the  judgw 
who  apply  the  law  of  cont^t 
and  the  offender  is  their  crW 

( Additional  story  on  page  <■' 
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Canadian  Newsprint 
Output  to  Increase 


UK  estimated  increase  in 
production  by  Canadian  mills 
of  10,000  tons  of  newsprint  a 
jionA  during  the  second  half  of 
over  that  produced  in  the 
irst  six  months  of  the  year  was 
loreeast  this  week  by  R.  M. 
Fowler,  president  of  the  News¬ 
print  Association  of  Canada. 

In  a  letter  to  Cranston  Wil- 
■pms  general  manager  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publish- 
ea  Association,  Mr.  Fowler 
jiid  this  goal  could  be  met  by 
Canadian  mills  "provided  there 
15  no  interference  from  strikes, 
accidents  or  shortages  of  essen* 
nil  materials,  and  if  certain 
«ood  operations  which  are  now 
in  process  of  completion  can  be 
cirri^  forward  as  planned.” 
Distribution  Unknown 
During  the  second  half  of  the 
year,  Mr.  Fowler  said,  it  ap¬ 
pears  the  industry  will  operate 
close  to  96%  of  capacity,  a  3% 
increase  over  its  capacity  dur- 
inj  the  first  six  months.  Last 
winter  it  was  estimated  the 
mills  would  operate  at  only 
86%  of  capacity  during  the  first 
half  of  1946. 

Whether  this  extra  60,000  tons 
of  print  paper,  or  the  bulk  of  it, 
would  eventually  find  its  way  to 
United  States  newspapers,  Mr. 
Fowler  did  not  say.  Concerning 
distribution  of  shipments,  he 
noted  “we  cannot  speak  with 
certainty  at  this  time,”  adding: 

“The  demands  of  world  mar¬ 
kets  in  which  short  supply  is 
becoming  increasingly  critical 
are  .such  that  it  is  impossible  to 
predict  the  distribution  of  ship¬ 
ments  that  will  take  place.” 

Meanwhile,  a  request  by  do¬ 
mestic  newsprint  manufacturers 
that  price  ceilings  be  taken  off 
newsprint  was  rejected  by  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration 
in  Washington  this  week. 

Further  complicating  the 
print  paper  situation,  which 
still  is  critical,  according  to  W. 
G.  Chandler,  ANPA  president, 
was  the  rejection  June  5  by  the 
International  Woodworkers  of 
America  (CIO)  of  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  end  the  nearly-month- 
old  logging  industry  strike  in 
British  Columbia. 

How  Mills  Stand 
This  decision  leaves  the  35,- 
MO-man  work  stoppage  with  no 
immediate  prospect  of  settle¬ 
ment.  An  arbitrator  had  rec¬ 
ommended  a  15-cents-an-hour 
P*y  increase,  a  44-hour  week 
*nd  a  voluntary  checkoff. 

A  report  from  Editor  &  Pub- 
‘JSHERs  Pacific  coast  correspon¬ 
dent  said  newspapers  there  face 
immediate  halving  of  their 
nrosprint  unless  the  B.C.  log- 
fing  and  sawmill  strike  is  not 
wttled  soon.  He  said: 

'Die  Powell  River  Paper  Co. 
has  informed  publishers  June 
Wiveries  would  be  cut  50%. 
“Og  supplies  on  hand  when  the 
strike  began  are  nearly  depleted 
and  production  is  expected  to 
«nd  June  15. 

An  E&P  check  of  current  pro¬ 
duction  conditions  in  Canadian 


and  domestic  newsprint  mills 
revealed  the  following: 

Pacific  Mills,  a  Canadian  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  Crown  Zellerbach,  is 
expected  to  run  the  greater  por¬ 
tion  of  June  barring  unforeseen 
circumstances.  Crown  Zeller¬ 
bach  provides  approximately 
half  the  newsprint  produced  on 
the  Pacific  coast  and  of  this  30% 
originates  in  Canada. 

George  D.  Bearce,  Maine  Sea¬ 
board  Paper  Co.  executive,  said 
labor  conditions  at  the  mill  are 
satisfactory,  although  a  little 
tight,  but  the  mill  does  not  an¬ 
ticipate  reduced  production  be¬ 
cause  of  the  labor  supply.  He 
said: 

“Our  pulpwood  supply  is  sat¬ 
isfactory  as  well  as  the  other 
materials  required  in  paper 
making.  As  far  as  we  can  esti¬ 
mate,  there  should  be  no  inter¬ 
ruption  of  our  scheduled  news¬ 
print  production  for  the  next 
few  months  and  probably  for 
the  balance  of  1946.” 

John  H.  Smith,  president  of 
the  Hawley  Pulp  and  Paper  Co., 
Oregon  City,  Ore.,  said  the  mill’s 
labor  situation  “seems  to  be 
stabilized  and  we  are  hopeful 
we  can  continue  to  produce  the 
maximum  amount  of  newsprint 
as  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
during  May,  1946,  we  set  a  rec¬ 
ord  for  this  mill  applicable  to 
the  last  15  years  of  operation.” 

John  A.  Knowles,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  St.  Croix  Paper  Co., 
with  headquarters  in  Boston,  re¬ 
ported  that  mill  has  operated  at 
maximum  capacity  during  the 
last  few  weeks  of  uncertainty, 
and  will  continue  to  do  so  bar¬ 
ring  unforeseeable  obstacles. 

North  American  newsprint 
production  in  1946  can  reach  the 
record  peak  of  5,000,000  tons 
predicted  by  the  News  Print 
Service  Bureau  in  New  York  if 
Newfoundland  production  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  estimate,  authori¬ 
tative  sources  said,  according  to 
a  report  from  Montreal. 

In  rejecting  the  request  of  do¬ 
mestic  mills  for  removal  of 
ceiling  prices  from  newsprint, 
the  OPA  told  members  of  the 
Newsprint  Industry  Advisory 
Committee  that  their  business 
indexes  have  not  been  shown  to 
be  under  the  1936-39  base  level. 

The  privilege  of  submitting 
additional  information  was  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  manufacturers. 

From  Quebec  came  word  that 
a  10-cent-an-hour  increase  in 
wages  has  been  granted  em¬ 
ployes  of  six  Quebec  newsprint 
firms,  following  signing  of  labor 
contracts  with  American  Feder¬ 
ation  of  Labor  unions. 

Employes  affected  are  those 
working  for  Anglo  Canadian 
Pulp  &  Paper  Mills,  St.  Ann  Pa¬ 
per  Co.,  St.  Lawrence  Paper  Co., 
St.  Lawrence  Paper  Mills,  Inter¬ 
national  Paper  (Three  Rivers 
Mill),  McLaren  Paper  Co.,  and 
Price  Bros.  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

The  Ontario  Paper  Company 
at  Thorold  reported  the  labor 
outlook  appears  satisfactory  in 
that  Province  as  major  news¬ 
print  mills  there  also  granted  a 
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Price  Lure  Set  Before  Canada 

HEAVY  PRESSURES  are  being  exerted  on  Canada  by  toreign 
governments  and  foreign  markets  ior  a  substantially  larger 
share  of  the  available  newsprint  supply,  E&P  was  told  this 
week  by  John  H.  Hinman,  president  oi  International  Paper  Co. 

“The  present  foreign  demond,  at  prices  very  substantially 
above  U.  S.  ceilings,"  Mr.  Hinmon  said,  “would  cut  newsprint 
supplies  availoble  ior  this  country  by  15%  or  more  if  it  became 
fully  effective." 

At  the  moment,  he  added,  Canadian  International  Paper 
Co.  is  able  to  keep  its  mills  running  at  full  copocity,  but  it  is 
having  increasing  difficulty  in  maintaining  its  supplies  of 
raw  materials.  “Labor  relations  between  the  company  and  its 
workers  are  good,"  he  said. 


10-cent  an  hour  increase  to 
workers.  In  contract,  it  was 
stated  the  "labor  picture  in 
Canada  generally  is  most  con¬ 
fused.  Strikes  planned  or  under 
way  by  steel  workers,  seamen, 
textile  workers,  loggers,  rubber 
and  some  electrical  workers 
will  all  have  an  effect  in  delay¬ 
ing  receipt  of  raw  materials  aud 
new  and  replacement  equipment 
presently  needed  by  the  news¬ 
print  industry.” 

The  seamen’s  strike  was  called 
the  most  serious  at  the  moment 
because  a  full  navigation  season 
is  required  to  obtain  adequate 
supplies  of  pulpwood  and  the 
days  now  being  lost  cannot  be 
made  up  later  due  to  restricted 
loading  equipment.  “Early  set¬ 
tlement  is  imperative  if  maxi¬ 
mum  operations  are  to  be  main¬ 
tained  next  winter,”  it  was 
stated. 

Curtailed  editions  continued 
to  appear  on  the  streets  in  cities 
throughout  the  country  during 
the  week  as  more  newspapers, 
facing  short  inventories,  insti¬ 
tuted  space-saving  measures. 

Suspension  of  the  Saturday 
edition  of  the  Coatesville  (Pa.) 
Record  was  announced  "due  to 
the  emergency.”  Publishers  said 
they  wish  to  make  “the  present 
supply  of  newsprint  last  as  long 
as  possible.” 

The  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Ob¬ 
server  banned  all  advertising  in 
all  editions  Sunday,  June  2. 

The  San  Antonio  (Tex.) 
Light  on  June  5  omitted  all 
classified  from  its  22-page  edi¬ 
tion.  Heretofore  during  the  cur¬ 
rent  newsprint  crisis  it  has 
omitted  classifi^  on  Saturdays. 


inite  approval  ironi  the  newspaper. 
Transportation  and  amusement  ads  lim¬ 
ited  to  140  lines  a  day. 

Asbury  Park  (N.  J.)  Press — .Some 
local  rationing. 

Marysville  (Calif.)  Appeal-Deiesocrat — 
Vational  maximum,  420  lines. 

San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union-Tribum- 
Sun — National  maximum.  600  lines. 

Santa  Moniea  (Calif.)  -Na¬ 

tional  maximum.  bOO  lines. 

Riverside  (Calif.)  Press  Enterprise — 
.Maximum,  84  lines. 

Santa  Ana  (Calif.)  Register — All  re¬ 
tail  .anil  general  limited  to  10  inches 
.May  27  to  June  8.  because  of  loggers' 
strike.  Kestrictions  expected  to  be  re¬ 
moved  afer  June  8. 

Ohio  Select  List - Some  of  these 

parers  have  reduced  retail  accounts  by 
2S%,  but  inventories  generally  are  in 
good  shape  and  normal  space  commit¬ 
ments  can  be  met  for  at  least  the  next 
20  davs. 

I.os  Anniies  Times  Maximum  line«. 
588  'I  lily.  1.000  Sunday. 

Oitkland  i  Calif. i  Ti-thi'Mc-  Maximum. 
bOO. 

lo»(i  Peael.  i  Calif.  •  Press-Telegram — 
.Maximum.  600. 

Pnsadena  'Calif  i  Sfiir-Xr:i's — Maxi¬ 
mum.  600. 

Stoeilim  1  Calif. Reevr,! — Maximum. 
400. 

Phoenix  (.\riz.  )  Republic  i^  Gazette — 
Maximum.  1.000. 

'iiin  Francisco  Chronicle — In  a  pre¬ 
carious  iiosition  because  of  the  Powell 
River  -trike,  but  up  to  now  “gambling 
on  settlement"  and  using  up  Jt-  supplv. 

Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal — Rationing  both 
local  and  national,  but  able  to  print  a 
high  uerctnt.age  of  both.  Sbirtage  caused 
bv  Gre.-it  Northern  mill  curtailment. 

■ 

Nev/sprint  for  France 

Montreal — Reports  are  cur¬ 
rent  that  Premier  Maurice  Du- 
plessis  of  Quebec  is  trying  to 
make  arrangements  for  the  ship¬ 
ment  of  newsprint  to  France  so 
that  country's  newspapers  can 
be  freed  from  dependence  on 
Russia  for  a  supply. 


Publishers’  representatives 
told  E&P  that  advertising 
agencies  have  been  kept  in¬ 
formed  of  space  maximums  and 
have  been  “understanding  and 
cooperative”  during  the  news¬ 
print  emergency.  A  partial  list¬ 
ing  of  space  availability  showed: 

McClatchy  .Newspapers  (Saeratnento. 
Fresno  and  Modesto  lice) — Seriously  af¬ 
fected  by  British  Columbia  loggers’ 
strike.  Have  instituted  a  horizontal  ad¬ 
vertising  cut  of  60%  for  all  local,  na¬ 
tional  and  classified.  Maximum  national 
size,  200  lines. 

Seattle  Times — Also  affected  by  log¬ 
gers’  strike.  All  advertising  cut.  Na¬ 
tional  maximum,  420  lines. 

IPaco  (Tex.)  Mews  Tribnne-Tintes 
Herald — Now  attempting  to  make  up 
omissions  necessitated  when  all  adver¬ 
tising  was  suspended  because  of  the 
railroad  strike. 

McAlcster  (Okla.)  News  -  Capital — 
Limited  to  only  eight  pages.  Some  copy 
being  accepted  for  Thursday  and  Fridav 
publication,  none  for  other  days  of  the 
week. 

Houstem  Post — .\dvertisiiig  cut  25% 
Nb  new  accounts  accepted  without  def- 


CALENDAR 

June  10-12  —  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives 
Assn.,  convention.  Commo¬ 
dore  Hotel.  New  York  City. 

J[nne  12-13 — Michigan  As¬ 
sociated  Press  members  state 
meeting.  Higgins  Lake. 

June  13-16 — National  Edi¬ 
torial  Assn..  61st  annual  con¬ 
vention.  Stanley  Hotel.  Estes 
Park.  Colorado. 

June  14-16 — California 
Newspaper  Advertising  Man¬ 
agers  Assn.,  first  postwar  con¬ 
vention.  Elks  Club,  Los  An* 

June  14-16  —  New  Jersey 
Press  Assn,  and  Mechanical 
Conference,  joint  meeting, 

"Traymore  Hotel.  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J. 

June  16-21— American 
Newspaper  Guild,  annual 
convention.  Hotel  Casey.  I 

Scranton,  Pa. 
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UN  Debate  Points  Up 
Basic  Press  Clashes 


By  William  Iteed 

DEBATE  in  the  United  Nations 

Economic  and  Social  Council 
this  week  on  freedom  of  in¬ 
formation  accentuated  basic 
clashes  on  the  subject  which 
were  previously  revealed  in  dis¬ 
cussions  of  the  Commission  on 
Human  Rights  (E  &  P,  May  18, 
p.  7). 

While  nearly  every  delegate 
agreed  that  a  subcommission  on 
freedom  of  information  and  of 
the  press  should  be  established, 
views  differed  on  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  body,  the  control  of 
propaganda  and  on  whether  this 
freedom  should  take  precedence 
over  other  human  rights. 

Formal  consideration  regard¬ 
ing  the  information  group  came 
after  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roose¬ 
velt,  chairman  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Human  Rights,  sub¬ 
mitted  a  report  which  strongly 
recommend^  a  subcommission 
of  experts  on  freedom  of  in¬ 
formation  (E  &  P,  June  1,  p.  58). 

Russian  Objects 

The  Soviet  delegate.  Nikolai 
I.  Feonov,  touched  off  the  de¬ 
bate  when  he  declared  the  rec¬ 
ommendation  to  establish  the 
information  group  had.  appar¬ 
ently.  relegated  other  human 
rights  to  secondary  importance. 
"It  is  not  possible,'"  he  said. 
“.  .  .  to  agree  with  such  a  point 
of  view.” 

On  the  other  hand,  John  G. 
Winant.  United  States  delegate, 
championed  the  cause. 

"On  behalf  of  the  government 
of  the  United  States.”  he  said. 
“I  wish  especially  to  endorse  the 
Commission's  recommendation, 
.  .  .  We  support  further  the 
recommendation  that  the  sub¬ 
commission  will  cooperate  with 
UNESCO,  which  has,  among  its 
objectives,  the  promotion  of  the 
freedom  of  information.” 

Other  delegates  who  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  talks  also  recog¬ 
nized  the  need  for  the  subcom¬ 
mission.  but  there  was  dissent 
about  what  measures  .should  be 
taken  to  control  “distorted”  or 
"fabricated”  news,  particularly 
news  about  the  activities  of  UN. 

These  ranged  from  a  sugges¬ 
tion  by  the  Belgian  delegate. 
Fernand  De  Housse,  that  "in¬ 
formation  supplied  by  the  Unit¬ 
ed  Nations  should  be  inserted 
compulsorily  in  the  press  of  all 
contracting  states,”  to  a  pro¬ 
posal  from  Philip  J.  Noel-Baker. 
British  delegate,  that  UN,  "in 

Sports  Writers' 
Lament 

The  days  have  gone  when 
sports  scribes  wrote 
Of  strike  and  run  and 
kaockouL 

They  now  must  tell  of  Senores 
Pasquel 

And  the  Pirotes'  latest  walk¬ 
out.  — W.  R. 


cooperation”  with  the  press  and 
radio,  should  attempt  to  restrain 
“perversions”  of  the  truth. 

Asserting  that  news  reports 
of  the  activities  of  the  League  of 
Nations  and  of  the  war  proved 
how  facts  "were  distorted  ...  in 
certain  quarters  of  the  press.” 
Mr.  De  Hous.se  asked  that  UN 
take  precautions  against  future 
misrepresentations.  “It  seems  to 
me  that  the  Commission  on 
Human  Rights  .  .  .  should  pre¬ 
pare  for  the  inclusion  by  mem¬ 
ber  states  of  an  international 
convention  concerning  informa¬ 
tion  deriving  from  the  United 
Nations. 

Freedom  to  Comment 

"All  parties  to  this  conven¬ 
tion.”  he  argued,  “should  agree 
to  publish  information  supplied 
to  them  by  the  United  Nations. 

.  .  .  We  should,  of  course,  pre- 
.serve  the  freedom  of  comment.” 

Mr.  De  Housse  found  support 
in  the  comments  of  Leo  Matas. 
Yugoslavia:  "Information  in  it¬ 
self  is  or  .should  be  a  reflection 
of  events  and  facts.  ...  If  in¬ 
formation  is  not  true  informa¬ 
tion.  true  to  the  fact,  it  is  not 
information  at  all.  and  in  sup¬ 
porting  freedom  of  information 
and  freedoini  of  the  press  we  are 
supporting  it  in  the  sense  as  it 
has  been  said. 

"It  is  necessary  to  have  safe¬ 
guards  against  misuse,  .  .  .  but 
safeguards  do  not  mean  restric¬ 
tions.  We  don't  think  safeguards 
should  be  taken  as  restrictions. 
They  are  necessary  for  an  or¬ 
ganized  implementation  of  the 
principle  of  freedom.  Freedom 
which  is  not  organized  easily 
degenerates  into  anarchy.” 

Other  members,  while  assent¬ 
ing  to  the  principle  of  the 
control  of  news  distortions,  dis¬ 
puted  the  feasibility  of  a  com¬ 
pulsory  scheme. 

Alexandre  Argyropoulos,  of 
Greece,  questioned  the  desira¬ 
bility  of  placing  restrictions  on 
the  press,  saying  “it  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  to  have  the 
press  serve  as  an  instrument  for 
the  propagation  of  ideas  and 
principles  which  are  .set  forth 
in  the  United  Nations. 

“Nevertheless."  he  added,  “I 
think  it  would  be  difficult  to 
adopt  a  step  which  would  im¬ 
pose  on  the  press  to  publish  in¬ 
formation  emanating  from  the 
United  Nations  without  having 
a  revision  of  the  constitutions 
of  many  States.  ...  I  think  we 
ought  to  revert  to  practical 
measures  which  would  enable 
us  to  reach  the  same  goal  with¬ 
out  enforcing  rules  which  would 
limit  the  liberty  of  the  press  in 
different  countries.” 

Mr.  Noel-Baker  agreed  “strong¬ 
ly"  with  Mr.  De  Housse  in 
thinking  of  “some  way  in  which 
we  can  restrain  irresponsible 
perversion  of  or  suppressions  of* 
the  truth”  in  both  press  and 
radio. 

(Continued  on  page  68) 


Ruiua  Woods,  pubiisher  of  We- 
natchoo  Daily  World,  pulls 

mightily  on  a  crosscut  saw. 

Gandhi  Thinks 
Paper  Should 
Be  Apportioned 

Partly  successful  in  a  quest 
for  newsprint,  Devadas  Gandhi, 
son  of  Mahatma  Gandhi,  headed 
back  to  India  this  week  after 
voicing  his  belief  that  the 
world’s  available  supply  of 
paper  should  be  apportioned  on 
the  basis  of  worldwide  needs. 

On  a  visit  to  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  offices  before  flying  to 
England  on  June  5.  Mr.  Gandhi, 
editor  of  the  Hinduatan  Timea. 
and  Ramanath  Goenka,  publish¬ 
er  and  editor  of  the  Express 
New^apers  of  India,  remarked 
that  their  effort  to  obtain  s 
50,000-ton  yearly  supply  from 
Canada  was  thwarted  mainly 
because  "nearly  all  the  produc¬ 
tion  there  is  under  contract  to 
American  publishers.” 

The  Indian  editors,  who  are 
now  en  route  to  Scandinavia  on 
their  250.000-mile  mission,  said 
they  were  promised  20,000  tons 
this  year  from  Canada.  That  is 
10,000  tons  more  than  they  have 
been  receiving  under  wartime 
allotments.  Prior  to  the  war, 
India  obtained  its  supply  en¬ 
tirely  from  Scandinavia. 

Mr.  Gandhi  broached  the  idea 
of  spreading  the  newsprint  sup¬ 
ply  while  i^mitting  that  this  is 
“probably  not  a  very  good  time” 
to  press  for  such  a  plan. 

Mr.  Goenka  argued  that  India 
is  entitled  to  50,000  tons  as  a 
minimum  to  maintain  publica¬ 
tion  of  its  148  daily  newspapers 
on  a  5  -  pages  -  a  -  day  average. 
There  are  40,000,000  literate 
persons,  capable  of  reading 
newspapers,  he  said,  and  yet  the 
combined  circulation  of  the 
dailies  today  is  only  2.500,000, 
because  they  cannot  get  paper 
to  expand. 

“The  great  difficulty,”  Mr. 
Goenka  and  Mr.  Gandhi  agreed, 
“is  that  present  supplies  of 
newsprint  are  calculated  on  the 
basis  of  prewar  use.  That  is 
unfair  in  India's  case,  because 
literacy  has  increase  much 
more  there  since  the  war  than 
in  the  United  States,  where  it 
always  was  very  high.” 

Both  Mr.  Goenka  and  Mr. 
Gandhi  said  they  had  placed 
orders  with  American  firms  for 
equipment,  notably  20  presses. 

“Your  American  factories,” 
they  said,  “will  be  kept  busy 
supplying  rotary  presses  to 
India.” 


Doily  Gets  Logs 
Cut  to  Maintain 
Paper  Supply 

Wenatchee.  Wash. — A  newi- 
print  shortage  is  being  met  by 
the  Wenatchee  Daily  Worid 
with  a  solution  that  made  news 
and  newsreel  features  —  and, 
what’s  more  important  in  this 
case,  is  permitting  the  paper  to 
continue  six-day  publication. 

Publisher  Rufus  Woods,  known 
throughout  the  Northwest  for 
his  occasional  jaunts  with  ci^ 
cuses  playing  the  role  of  a  clown 
and  for  the  major  part  he  played 
in  bringing  about  the  eventual 
construction  of  the  Grand  Cou¬ 
lee  dam,  has  undertaken  a  lo|- 
cutting  program  to  supply  the 
Inland  Empire  Paper  Co.  of 
Spokane  with  pulpwood  for 
manufacturing  newsprint  for  his 
daily. 

When  the  publisher  conferred 
with  the  mill  operators  several 
weeks  ago  to  meet  the  dwindling 
paper  problem,  he  learned  that 
an  unusually  late  snow  condi¬ 
tion  was  impeding  the  mill’s  log¬ 
ging  operations.  Mr.  Woods  pro¬ 
posed  that  he  could  provide  tim¬ 
ber  from  the  low  forest  areas 
near  Wenatchee,  and  the  mill 
owners  agreed  to  turn  out  paper 
stock  for  the  Daily  World. 

The  World  business  office  ne¬ 
gotiated  with  the  U.  S.  Forest 
Service  for  the  purchase  of 
white  fir  timber  40  miles  north¬ 
west  of  the  city.  Most  of  this 
timber  was  of  poor  commercial 
quality  but  suitable  for  pulp- 
wood.  Next,  the  logging  serv¬ 
ices  of  the  nearby  Peshastin 
Lumber  &  Box  Co.  were  con¬ 
tracted,  and  within  days  loggers 
were  in  the  area  felling  the 
marked  trees. 

Initial  phase  of  this  coopera¬ 
tive  working  arrangement  be¬ 
tween  the  paper  mill  and  news¬ 
paper  calls  for  the  shipment  of 
four  carloads  of  logs  which  will 
provide  about  40  tons  of  newr 
print,  enough  to  carry  the  Daily 
World  a  month  on  a  sparing 
basis. 

Feature  material  was  pro¬ 
vided  for  Pacific  Northwest 
newspapers  and  newsreel  iw 
resentatives  when  Mr.  Woods 
headed  for  the  logging  location 
v/ith  most  of  his  51  enmplojm. 
including  news  and  advertising 
staffers,  printers,  stereotyp«s 
and  pressmen.  The  newsmen 
were  armed  with  crosscuts  and 
axes. 

Coast  newspapers  sent  report¬ 
ers  and  photographers  to  covet 
this  novelty  of  newspapermen  at 
labor.  Inside  story  is  that  not 
much  sawing  and  axe-swinging 
took  place  inasmuch  as  the  r^ 
ular  logging  crews  already  w 
the  situation  well  in  hand— but 
in  some  mysterious  fashion  i 
picnic  dinner  developed  in  the 
midst  of  the  operations  and  the 
publisher’s  family  of  writeri. 
admen,  printers  and  pressm« 
suddenly  were  hoisting  plates  oi 
beans,  ham,  potato  salad  and  1« 
cream  instead  of  peavies  aw 
double-bit  axes.  However,  » 
made  a  good  story  for  visiw 
reporters  and  the  logging  creiM 
production  of  pulpwood  was  not 
impeded. 
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»  ICommunizing  of  News 
Feared  in  AP  Edict 


WASHINGTON — A  warning  to 
Congress  that  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  in  the  Associated 
Preis  case  must  be  set  aside 
;(|islatively  if  communizing  of 
oews  in  the  United  States  is  to 
avoided  featured  a  hearing 
June  6  on  Rep.  Noah  Mason’s 
bill  to  exempt  mutual  news 
atbering  agencies  from  the  pro- 
viiions  of  the  Sherman  Anti- 
Tmst  Law. 

J.  Albert  Dear  of  the  Jersey 
City  (N.  J. )  Jersey  Journal  told 
I  House  Judiciary  subcommit¬ 
tee  that  the  ruling  marks  a  dan- 
{erous  trend  in  which,  he  said, 
AP  was  first  to  be  hit. 

A  precedent  has  been  set,  he 
contended,  which  will  reach 
into  radio  and  other  lines  of 
buiness  engaged  in  disseminat- 
iig  information. 

Wendell  Berge,  Assistant  U.S. 
Attorney  General,  who  assisted 
in  argument  of  the  AP  case  be¬ 
fore  the  Supreme  Court,  pre¬ 
sented  the  position  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment. 

Despite  Berge’s  argument,  the 
subcommittee  will  recommend 
enactment  of  the  bill,  and  the 
pretence  and  critical  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  Justice  Department 
representative  by  Chairman 
^tton  Sumners  hinted  strongly 
that  the  measure  will  be  sent  to 
the  floor  promptly. 

Conceded  by  supporters  of  the 
Mason  Bill  is  the  fact  that 
prospective  early  adjournment 
of  Congress  may  make  action  at 
the  current  session  impossible. 
Attitude  'Incomprehensible' 
Senator  Clyde  Reed,  who  pub¬ 
lishes  the  Parsons  (Kan.)  Sun, 
I  menober  of  AP  more  than  40 
)rears.  said  the  attitude  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  the 
Supreme  Court  is  “incompre¬ 
hensible." 

Associated  Press,  he  said,  is 
in  business  for  nothing  more 
thui  the  exchange  of  news 
among  members  and,  by  helping 
each  other,  produce  better  news¬ 
papers.  They  do  not,  he  said, 
manufacture  or  produce  any¬ 
thing,  but  merely  gather  news 
on  a  non-profit  basis. 

Senator  Reed  said  the  effect 
of  the  court’s  ruling  is  to  create 
a  monopoly  in  AP  by  ordering 
all  publishers  admitted  to  mem- 
hership  and  thereby  putting  the 
other  major  associations  out  of 
business. 

“That.”  he  said,  “is  monopoly 
— 1(W%  monopoly.  And  it  means 
government  control  of  the  press 
de^aite  the  constitutional  guar¬ 
antee  to  the  contrary.  If  some¬ 
one  who  has  money  and  a  dis- 
«e  for  me  wants  to  come  into 
arsons  and  publish  a  news¬ 
paper,  I  have  to  supply  my  com¬ 
petitor  with  news. 

“International  Harvester  Co. 
has  one  agent  in  my  town  but 
you  don’t  find  the  government 
*®lng  in  and  saying  Interna¬ 
tional  must  sell  to  everyone  who 
''•ots  to  handle  farm  imple- 
®*nts.  'The  only  way  you  can 
bring  about  a  monopoly  is  to 
lorce  everyone  into  one  organi¬ 


zation  and  that’s  what  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  has  attempted.” 

From  Dr.  Fred  Siebert  of  the 
University  of  Illinois  School  of 
Journalism  the  committee  heard 
the  argument  that  competition 
among  press  associations  has 
produced  a  reader  service.  He 
instanced  the  growth  of  Wire- 
photo  and  foreign  bureaus.  He 
challenged  the  suggestion  that 
depriving  an  applicant  of  AP 
service  would  prevent  a  news¬ 
paper  from  setting  up  and  laid 
numerical  decline  of  papers  in 
recent  years  to  the  economic 
barriers  and  the  difficulty  of 
matching  the  high  standards 
established  by  publications  in 
the  United  States. 

Attacks  'Special  Interests' 

Berge  leveled  an  attack  on 
legislation  for  “special  inter¬ 
ests,”  grouping  the  Mason  Bill 
with  others  which  have  been 
introduced  to  free  insurance 
companies  and  railroads  from 
the  terms  of  the  Sherman  Act. 
He  denied  the  government  has 
tried  to  put  newspapers  in  the 
public  utility  class  but  said  no 
paper  can  exist  without  press 
association  service. 

He  admitted,  in  response  to  an 
inquiry  by  Rep.  Zebulon  Weaver, 
that  he  knows  of  no  instance 
where  a  newspaper  has  taken 
on  all  three  major  services  and 
prevented  another  from  coming 
into  existence.  'The  government 
official  pointed  out  that  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  pro¬ 
hibits  denial  of  membership 
only  on  one  ground — to  prevent 
competition.  He  conceded  a  cor¬ 
poration  could  reject  applica¬ 
tions  but  insisted  two  or  more 
individuals  cannot  combine  and 
agree  to  refuse  to  do  business 
with  a  third  person. 

“I’m  utterly  at  variance  with 
your  philosophy,”  Weaver  dis¬ 
missed. 

Rep.  Sumners  posed  the  ques¬ 
tion  what  is  wrong  with  news¬ 
paper  publishers  uniting  to  as¬ 
sist  each  other  and  deciding 
from  whom  they  wish  to  accept 
news  and  to  whom  they  wish 
to  supply  news,  and  refusing  to 
take  into  such  an  arrangement 
someone  they  do  not  want.  ’That 
would  place  some  papers  at  a 
competitive  advantage,  Berge 
replied;  and,  he  added,  an  indi¬ 
vidual  has  a  right  to  contract 
with  anyone  he  wishes  but  two 
or  more  persons  cannot  legally 
combine  and  say  they  will  not 
deal  with  other  parties. 

He  illustrated  with  the  exam¬ 
ple  of  a  hardware  store  which 
“tied  up”  all  distributors  and 
brought  from  Rep.  Fadjo  Crav¬ 
ens  the  reply:  “But  you  cannot 
tie  up  news  as  you  can  wheat 
or  cotton.  When  a  reporter  cov¬ 
ers  the  news  he  does  not  corner 
it:  the  news  is  there  for  any 
other  reporter  to  cover  and  get 
his  own  version  of  it.” 

Berge  answered  that  the  Sher¬ 
man  Act  doesn’t  cover  commodi¬ 
ties  alone  and  that  news  is  more 
important  than  many  things 
classed  as  commodities. 
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Florida  Campaign 

lacksonville,  Fla, — One  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  is  being  spent  over 
a  two-year  period  by  the  Flor¬ 
ida  Advertising  Commission, 
Vice-Chairman  J.  Saxton  Lloyd 
said  recently.  The  theme  is  a 
double-barreled  message  fea¬ 
turing  Florida  in  the  dual  role 
oi  a  vacation  playground  and 
a  laud  oi  agricultural  and  in¬ 
dustrial  opportunity. 


Publishers  Service 
Files  to  Reorganize 

Publishers  Service  Co.,  Inc., 
New  York  City,  has  filed  a  pe¬ 
tition  for  reorganization  under 
Chapter  XI  of  the  Chandler 
Bankruptcy  Act.  Affected  are 
its  three  monthly  publications. 
Read,  Facts  and  New  Books 
Digest. 

A  proposal  being  considered 
by  a  cr^itor's  committee  is  to 
enter  into  a  leasing  arrange¬ 
ment  with  the  printer  of  the 
books,  a  large  debtor,  under 
which  the  printer  proposes  to 
take  over  the  three  magazines 
for  15  years  and  out  of  the  net 
profits  for  the  first  five  years 
allocate  to  creditors  25%  of  such 
profits,  and  for  the  remaining  10 
years  allocate  to  creditors  33Vfi% 
of  the  profits. 

Another  plan  under  consid¬ 
eration  by  creditors  would  en¬ 
tail  taking  over  of  all  the  firm’s 
assets  by  a  large,  well-financed 
magazine,  with  preferred  stock 
of  $250,000  being  issued  to  ap¬ 
ply  against  creditors’  claims. 

■ 

Morehouse  on  Road; 
Chats  With  Mencken 

Off  as  in  prewar  days  on  a 
two-month  automobile  tour  of 
the  country.  Ward  Morehouse, 
New  York  Sun  drama  critic, 
dined  with  H.  L.  Mencken  in 
Baltimore  this  week  and  wrote 
the  first  in  a  series.  "Report  on 
America.” 

“People  are  in  a  state  of  imbe¬ 
cility,”  the  former  Baltimore 
Sun  editor  told  Morehouse. 
“This  country  is  a  wreck.” 

Morehouse  will  tour  the 
South,  Pacific  Coast,  possibly 
Alaska  via  plane,  and  the  north¬ 
ern  states,  writing  daily  inter¬ 
views  or  commentary.  He  has 
appointments  lined  up  with 
prominent  men  in  all  fields. 

■ 

Boni  Back  on  Sports 

William  F.  (Bill)  Boni.  a  for¬ 
mer  Associated  Press  sports 
writer  who  turned  war  corre¬ 
spondent  to  witness  much  front¬ 
line  action  in  both  the  Pacific 
and  European  theaters,  recently 
returned  from  Europe  and  has 
been  reassigned  to  the  AP's  New 
York  sports  staff. 

■ 

Bowater  Issues  Bonds 

Bowater’s  Newfoundland  Pulp 
&  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.  is  floating  an 
issue  of  $7,500,000  first  mort¬ 
gage  3Vi%  bonds,  due  1968,  at 
100  and  interest.  ’The  proceeds 
will  be  used  to  retire  bonds  car¬ 
rying  interest  rates  of  4Vfe  and 
5%. 


Chicago  Dailies 
Move  Fast  on 
Fire  Coverage 

Chicago— What  started  out  to 
be  routine  coverage  of  a  hotel 
fire  became  one  of  the  most 
comprehensive  jobs  done  by 
local  newspapers  in  the  LaSalle 
Hotel  disaster  June  5. 

The  fire  started  shortly  after 
12:30  a.m.,  after  the  morning 
papers’  home  editions  had  gone 
to  press.  Reporters  on  the  scene 
telephoned  their  papers  with  the 
first  indications  of  the  disastrous 
nature  of  the  fire.  Night  staffs 
were  quickly  augmented  by  re- 
porters  and  photographers 
routed  from  their  beds. 

C.  E.  Woodard,  production 
manager  of  the  Knight  News¬ 
papers,  and  Mrs.  Woodard,  oc¬ 
cupying  a  15th-floor  suite  at  the 
hotel,  were  awakened  by  noise 
of  the  fire  equipment  and 
screaming  in  the  corridors. 
They  groped  their  way  down  the 
main  stairway  until  they 
reached  the  ninth  floor,  where 
they  reached  the  fire  escape. 

The  Tribune  replated  at  1:45 
a.m.  and  continued  replating  as 
the  story  unfolded,  carrying  a 
full-page  of  pictures  in  its  ’Three 
Star  Final.  Among  the  staff  of 
15  men  covering  the  fire  for  the 
Tribune  was  Ward  Walker,  re¬ 
cently  returned  from  the  Lon¬ 
don  bureau,  who  was  staying 
with  his  bride  at  the  Hotel 
Shernian,  two  blocks  from  the 
LaSalle. 

Joseph  Hearst.  Tribune  cor¬ 
respondent  home  from  China, 
and  his  wife  also  were  among 
those  who  fled  to  safety. 

The  Sun  started  with  a  small 
staff  and  built  up  its  coverage. 
In  late  editions,  the  Sun  had 
two  full  pages  of  fire  pictures. 

The  Herald- American  featured 
five  pages  of  pictures,  in  addir 
tion  to  pictures  accompanying 
the  many-sided  story  on  page 
one  and  inside  the  paper.  Harry 
Romanoff,  night  city  editor,  was 
in  charge  when  the  5-11  alarm 
came  in.  John  Madigan,  Herald- 
American  reporter  who  recently 
moved  into  a  new  home  without 
a  telephone,  was  summoned  to 
the  office  by  a  squad  car  sent 
to  his  home  by  Romanoff. 

The  Times  hit  the  story  hard 
with  a  large  staff  of  reporters 
and  photographers,  most  of 
whom  were  called  from  home. 
Times  carried  a  special  editorial, 
entitled,  “It  Did  Happen  here.” 
in  line  with  the  paper’s  fire- 
trap  campaign.  A  year  ago  the 
Times  warned  of  the  dangerous 
situation  throughout  Chicago. 

'The  News  moved  in  on  the 
story  with  a  quickly-assembled 
staff,  first  working  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Jerry  Thorp,  acting 
night  city  editor. 

Greatly  assisting  the  local 
papers  was  the  City  News  Bu¬ 
reau  staff  of  26  men. 

The  Tribune’s  facsimile  edi¬ 
tion,  which  is  being  broadcast 
daily  this  week  in  public  demon¬ 
strations.  carried  the  fire  story 
and  later  the  facsimile  transmis¬ 
sion  was  used  to  send  fire  pic¬ 
tures  to  the  downtown  office  for 
public  inspection. 
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Friendly  Rivals 
Come  to  Rescue 


In  Elmira  Flood 


Elmira,  N.  Y.  —  Neighbor 
newspapers  came  to  the  rescue 
when  Elmira’s  worst  flood 
knocked  the  Star-Gazette,  the 
Advertiser  and  the  Sunday 
Telegram  out  of  production 
May  28. 

As  soon  as  press  associations 
and  radio  told  how  the  Elmira 
papers  had  lost  practically  all 
of  their  newsprint  and  presses 
had  been  flooded,  offers  of  help 
poured  in. 

The  flood  covered  the  first 
deck  of  the  big  Duplex  press 
and  the  smaller  Goss  color 
press.  ‘The  basement  newsprint 
room  was  submerged. 

General  Manager  Lynn  N. 
Bitner  learned  that  watery  af¬ 
ternoon  that  he  has  many  good 
neighbors  in  the  publishing 
field.  The  rival  Coming  Eve¬ 
ning  Leader  telephoned  an  offer 
of  newsprint  and  production  fa¬ 
cilities.  So  did  two  sister  Gan¬ 
nett  Newspapers,  the  Ithaca 
Journal  and  the  Binghamton 
Press. 


First  Tima  in  History 

On  flood  day,  the  Star-Gazette 
missed  publication  for  the  first 
time  in  history.  The  morning 
Advertiser  transferred  31  miles 
north  to  Ithaca  on  Wednesday 
and  was  published  at  the  Jour¬ 
nal  plant  for  seven  six-page  is¬ 
sues.  Some  of  the  staff  went  to 
Ithaca,  the  others  remaining  in 
the  Elmira  vicinity  to  gather 
news  and  pictures  for  trans¬ 
mission  or  transportation  by  any 
available  means.  On  W^nes- 
day  the  Star-Gazette  staff  split 
up.  some  going  to  Corning  and 
taking  printers  along.  The  city 
staff  toiled  on  the  story  without 
benefit  of  telephones. 

By  dint  of  dare-devil  driving 
over  slimy  roads  by  desk  men 
•turned  couriers,  the  copy  got  to 
the  Corning  Leader  plant,  18 
miles  away  and  the  Star-Ga¬ 
zette  was  distributed  in  Elmira 
by  8  p.m. 

Luckily  next  day  was  Mem¬ 
orial  I>ay.  On  Friday,  the  Star- 
Gazette  was  published  at  the 
Binghamton  plant,  60  miles  east 
of  Elmira.  Again  on  Saturday 
the  Star-Gazette  and  on  Sun¬ 
day  night  the  Sunday  Telegram 
were  published  at  Binghamton. 

Press  Wouldn't  Turn 

An  emergency  power  line  was 
set  up  at  Elmira  on  Sunday  and 
the  composing  room  and  stereo¬ 
typers  were  back  on  the  job 
Sunday.  However,  the  press 
couldn’t  turn  Sunday  night  be¬ 
cause  the  drive  motor  still  had 
not  dried  out  even  though  it  had 
been  cleaned  gear-by-gear  of 
the  flood  slliiAe  and  grit.  So 
page  mats  for  the  Advertiser 
were  made  in  Elmira  and  taken 
to  Ithaca  where  the  Journal 
presses  were  used  again. 

On  Monday  afternoon,  the 
Star-Gazette  took  its  page  mats 
to  Coming.  Finally,  Monday 
night,  an  ancient  motor  was 
brought  down  from  Rochester 
and  on  Tuesday  afternoon  the 
Star-Gazette  was  printed  at 
home  until  gears  stripped  on  the 


33-year-old  Goss  near  the  end 
of  the  run.  Again  Wednesday 
it  was  an  Ithaca  printing  job 
for  the  Advertiser.  But  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  afternoon  the  Star- 
Gazette  was  printed  at  home. 

Mr.  Bitner  said  the  news¬ 
papers  lost  105  tons  of  the  total 
120  tons  inventory  of  new^rint. 
The  rolls  split  open  like  fire¬ 
crackers  from  their  immersion. 
’The  stock  room  was  a  total  loss. 
Paper  towels,  proof  sheets,  note 
books  and  office  supplies  were 
ruined. 

Two  weeks  before  the  flood, 
the  Elmira  newspapers  had  cut 
advertising  space  in  half  be¬ 
cause  of  the  newsprint  .shortage. 
No  advertising  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  since  the  flood  except 
legals.  Classified  was  to  be  re¬ 
sumed  this  weekend  and  ra¬ 
tioned  display  about  mid-June. 


That's  His  Story 

Minneapolis,  Minn - David 

Silverman,  managing  editor  of 
the  Minneapolis  Star-Ioumal, 
got  the  thrill  of  his  life  on  a 
recent  fishing  excursion  to 
Lake  of  the  Woods  in  Canado 
when  he  caught  a  25-poimd 
fighting  tiger  muskie. 

It  required  25  minutes  to 
land  the  huge  fish  which  had 
to  be  released  because  the 
season  on  that  species  was 
not  open.  He  was  satisfied 
with  an  experience,  however, 
thot  some  onglers  spend 
weeks,  months  and  often  years 
seeking. 


Mechanical  Department  Strikes 
Hit  Southom  Papers  in  Canada 


O’TTAWA,  Can. — Despite  strikes 

which  spread  through  the 
mechanical  departments  of  five 
Canadian  newspapers,  all  were 
appearing  on  the  streets  as  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  went  to  press. 

Latest  paper  affected  was  the 
Vancouver  ( B.  C. )  Province 
where  55  composing  room  em¬ 
ployes  struck  June  5,  but  press¬ 
men  and  stereotypers  were  not 
involved. 

’The  Ottawa  Citizen  published 
a  four-page  edition  June  5,  the 
first  issue  of  either  its  a.m.  or 
p.m.  edition  it  had  produced 
since  printers  struck  at  three 
papers  of  the  Southam  group — 
the  Citizen.  Hamilton  Spectator 
and  Edmonton  Journal — May  30. 

Other  Paper  Hit 

The  Edmonton  Bulletin,  owned 
by  Charles  E.  Campbell,  was 
involved  when  it  tried  to  pub¬ 
lish  a  joint  issue  with  the 
Journal. 

From  the  first  day,  the  Spec¬ 
tator  issued  normal-size  editions 
of  22  to  26  pages,  using  photo¬ 
engravings  of  typewritten  copy. 
The  two  Edmonton  papers  is¬ 
sued  a  six-page  paper  carrying 
the  names  of  both. 

The  Citizen’s  edition  Wednes¬ 
day,  in  which  some  type  was 
used,  came  out  despite  a  strike 
of  pressmen  the  same  day  in 
refusal  to  handle  plates  “pro¬ 
duced  by  office  help  and  non¬ 
union  metal  casters  from  out-of- 
town.” 

Stereotypers  had  blocked  an 
earlier  effort  to  resume  publica¬ 
tion  Monday. 

The  pressmen’s  action  left  the 
Citizen  without  printers,  stereo¬ 
typers  or  pressmen. 

At  Hamilton  only  printers  and 
stereotypers  had  stopped  work, 
pressmen  remaining  at  their 
jobs. 

In  Edmonton  printers  and 
pressmen  were  out  but  stereo¬ 
typers  remained  at  work. 

’The  original  printers’  strike 
was  called  by  the  International 
Typographical  Union  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  have  the  Southam 
Company  negotiate  a  blanket 
agreement  which  would  include 
the  Winnipeg  Tribune.  Printers 
there  and  at  the  Winnipeg  Free 


Press,  a  Sifton  publication, 
struck  last  Nov.  8. 

The  Southam  managers  in 
Ottawa,  Hamilton  and  Edmon¬ 
ton  have  emphasized  they  have 
no  quarrel  with  the  union  and 
are  ready  to  negotiate  with 
their  locals. 


Unions  Blamed 

Blame  for  the  spread  of  labor 
difficulties  from  Winnipeg  to 
other  cities  where  Southam 
newspapers  are  published  “must 
rest  completely  upon  the  shoul¬ 
ders  of  the  I’TU  and  the  several 
local  unions  which  have  sub¬ 
mitted  to  its  instructions,”  P.  S. 
Fisher,  president  of  Southam 
Company,  Ltd.,  said. 

“It  is  our  conviction  that  daily 
newspapers  must  be  adminis¬ 
tered  in  the  cities  in  which  they 
are  published,  and  authority  to 
deal  with  labor  relations  in  the 
different  cities  in  which  we 
operate  has  been  traditionally 
vested  in  the  local  publisher. 

“This  method  of  negotiations 
on  a  local  basis  .  .  .  has  been 
accepted  by  all  the  printing 
trades  unions,  and  the  position 
of  the  Southam  Company  was 
further  justified  when  on  May 
22  the  National  Wartime  Labor 
Relations  Board  rejected  an  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  ITU  to  have 
the  company  ordered  to  nego¬ 
tiate  on  a  group  basis.” 

In  an  identical  statement  is¬ 
sued  in  the  strike  cities,  the 
union  charged  that  the  Southam 
Company  “is  endeavoring  to 
establish  non  -  union  working 
conditions  in  the  Winnipeg 
Tribune,”  and  “has  persistently 
refused  to  negotiate  a  settle¬ 
ment.”  It  added: 

“With  the  spread  of  open  shop 
operation,  our  unions  could  be 
destroyed  piecemeal.  We  are 
convinced  that  this  is  the  aim 
of  the  company.  If  it  is  not,  then 
we  challenge  them  to  join  nego¬ 
tiation  to  prove  their  good 
faith.” 

At  mid-week  the  Citizen  is¬ 
sued  a  circular  addressed  to 
“former  employes”  of  its  com¬ 
posing  room,  offering  them  em¬ 
ployment  and  setting  a  deadline 
of  June  8  for  their  return  to 
work. 


Meyer  to  Give 
Full  Time  to 
World  Bank  Jol 


Washington  —  The  long  aiJ 
successful  career  of 
Meyer,  publisher  and  edhKd 
the  Washington 
Post,  the 
fields  of  public 
private  fi- 
nance  has  been 
climaxed  by  his 

ident  of  the  $7,- 
600,000,000 
World  Bank. 

At  the  White 
House,  following  ' 
a  n  n  ouncement  "  - »  , 

of  the  publish- 
e  r  ’  s  selection.  Mvytf 

Press  Secretary 
Charles  G.  Ross  said  PresWer,: 
Truman  had  suggested  Mr. 
er  for  the  appointment  and  wi 
delighted  that  he  had  been  se¬ 
lect^.  The  term  is  five  yem 

Formal  title  of  the  Work 
Bank,  a  creature  of  the  Bretioc 
Woods  agreements,  is  the  “Li- 
ternational  Bank  for  Recet- 
struction  and  Development" 

Becoming  the  World’s  No.  1 
banker,  Mr.  Meyer  is  relinquii- 
ing  his  editing  and  publishiai 
functions  but  will  retain  ownr 
ship  of  the  newspaper  property 
which  he  acquired  in  1933, 

At  a  meeting  of  World  Bank 
directors  here  this  week,  Mr 
Meyer  said,  “I  shall  devote  bj 
full  energies  to  the  task.” 

He  told  E&P  he  had  not  y«t 
decided  whom  he  would  dedj- 
nate  to  take  charge  of  the  Peil 
Mrs.  Meyer  has  planned  to  wift- 
draw  from  the  Washingtec 
scene  for  the  summer  to  write 
a  book,  he  said.  One  likdihood 
he  intimated,  is  that  their  sob- 
in-law  may  be  named  actinj 
publisher. 

Mr.  Meyer  was  graduaW 
from  Yale  University  in  195 
and  from  that  time  until  1917 
engaged  with  outstanding  sue 
cess  in  the  investment  business, 
heading  his  own  firm.  He  his 
served  in  numerous  official  jobs. 
From  1930  to  1933  he  was  a  gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  Federal  Rewve 
Board,  and  he  was  the  flw 
chairman  of  the  Reconstrudhi 
Finance  Corporation. 

The  purpose  of  the  Wiiiii 
Bank  is  to  encourage  the  ll*» 
of  long-term  capital  to  meetie- 
construction  and  developnilt 
needs  throughout  the  wood 
lending  from  its  own  or  bir 
rowed  funds  and  guaranteBi 
loans  made  by  private  inveeUcs 
It  will  market  its  own  se««r 
ities,  chiefly  in  the  U.S. 

Used  to  speaking  in  termi « 
big  money,  Mr.  Meyer  red«» 
the  capitalization  of  the  Wot 
Bank  to  easy  language — “it  w 
have  7,600  millions  to  woi» 
with.” 


Mich.  Weekly  BougW 


Ironwood,  Mich.  —  The 
wood  Daily  Globe,  of  which  Lu" 
wood  I.  Noyes  is  publisher,  hij 
acquired  the  name,  files  ^ 
subscription  list  of  the  Ironvtm 
Times,  a  weekly  founded  * 
years  ago  and  suspended  Jnn*  *• 
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THE  JUNE  GRADUATE  ENTERS  THE  TROUBLED  WORLD  IN  CARTOONS 
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THE  NEW  RECRUIT  LEGISLATIVE  MONSTROSITY  A  DEGREE  HE  SHOULD  GET 

Hal  Coffman.  Fort  If'orth  (Tex)  Star-Telegram  Charles  Werner,  Chicago  Sun  Jon  Kennedy,  Little  Rock  Arkansas  Democrat 


pert? 

3. 
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Holliss  Named 
Acting  Head 
Of  N.  Y.  News 

Roy  C.  Holliss.  general  man- 
tfer,  second  vicepresident  and 
iBistant  treasurer  of  the  New 
York  News,  has  been  designated 
acting  president  to  till  the  post 
VKated  by  the  death  of  Joseph 
M.  Patterson  by  directors  of  the 
News  Syndicate  Co..  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  News, 

One  of  Mr.  Holliss'  first  acts  in 
his  new  capacity  was  to  have 
posted  the  following  notice  to 
the  staff: 

"The  News  has  lost  its  great 
publisher  and  leader.  He  can¬ 
not  be  replaced.  The  present 
Management,  with  its  personnel 
and  policies  unchanged,  will 
continue  to  direct  the  paper.” 

The  new  head  of  the  News  is 
a  newspaper  advertising  veteran 
of  nearly  four  decades  experi¬ 
ence.  He  entered  the  newspaper 


Roy  C.  Holliss 


business  through  the  classified 
advertising  department  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  as  a  salesman 
in  1908  after  leaving  school. 

After  serving  his  classified 
trick,  Mr.  Holliss  was  named 
assistant  western  advertising 
representative  of  the  Tribune 
and.  in  1911,  transferred  his 
headquarters  to  New  York  when 
he  was  appointed  the  Tribune’s 
eastern  advertising  representa¬ 
tive. 

He  was  serving  in  the  latter 
capacity  when  he  was  called  in 
to  organize  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  the  then  struggling 
New  York  News  and  retained 
that  title  even  after  he  had  com¬ 
pleted  his  mission. 

In  June,  1920,  just  a  year  after 
the  debut  of  the  News,  Mr.  Hol¬ 
liss  was  named  assistant  general 
manager  of  the  new  newspaper, 
and  was  made  general  manager 
in  1927.  He  added  the  titles  of 
second  vicepresident  and  as¬ 
sistant  treasurer  in  1932. 

Mr.  Holliss,  who  was  born  in 
Chicago  56  years  ago,  is  married 
and  lives  in  Bronxville,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Patterson’s  will,  filed  for 
probate  June  4  in  Westchester 
Surrogate’s  Court,  divides  the 
major  part  of  his  estate  among 
his  widow.  Mrs.  Mary  King  Pat- 
ter.son,  women’s  page  editor  of 
the  News,  three  daughters  and 
a  son. 

The  value  of  his  estate  is  not 
estimated,  but  for  legal  pur¬ 
poses  it  is  described  as  ‘  over 
$20,000.” 

The  document,  dated  Oct.  9, 
1944,  leaves  Mr.  Patterson’s  es¬ 
tate.  Eagle  Bay.  at  Ossining. 
N.  Y..  to  the  widow  for  life. 
Upon  her  death,  the  property  is 
to  go  to  Fordham  University. 

Mrs.  Patterson  and  a  son, 
1st  Lt.  James  Patterson  of  the 
Army,  now  of  Lawton,  Okla., 
get  equal  shares  in  one-third 
of  the  residuary  estate  and  of 
the  income  of  the  testator’s 
holdings  in  the  McCormick- 
Patterson  trust. 

The  remaining  two-thirds  of 
the  residuary  estate  and  of  the 
income  from  his  holdings  in  the 


trust  were  divided  equally 
among  the  three  daughters — 
Mrs.  Elinor  M.  P.  Baker,  Green¬ 
wich,  Conn.;  Mrs.  Alicia  P.  Gug¬ 
genheim,  publisher  of  Newsday 
in  Hempstead,  L.  I.,  and  Mrs. 
Josephine  M.  P.  Reeve,  Chicago. 

J.  Howard  Carter,  of  the  New 
York  law  firm  of  Townley,  Up¬ 
dike  &  Carter,  which  fil^  the 
will,  and  an  executor  of  the 
will  with  his  partners.  George 
T.  Townley  and  Stuart  Updike, 
said  Mr.  Patterson’s  financial 
interests  in  the  News,  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  and  other  publi¬ 
cations  were  vested  in  the  Mc- 
Cormick-Patter.son  trust,  estab¬ 
lished  in  1932. 

Mr.  Townley  explained  that 
ultimately — the  time  depending 
upon  the  death  of  certain  sur¬ 
vivors —  the  widow,  son  and 
daughters  would  receive  the 
principal  of  the  portions  of  the 
McCormick  -  Patterson  trusts 
from  which  they  are  to  get  only 
interest  at  present. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Patterson'.'; 
holdings  in  the  trust  are  to  be 
handled  by  three  estate  trustees. 
Mr.  Holliss,  Mrs.  Patterson  and 
Richard  W.  Clarke,  News  man¬ 
aging  editor. 

Mrs.  Katherine  H.  Smith,  Mr. 
Patterson’s  secretary,  received 
$10,000  outright.  Contingent  be¬ 
quests  were  given  to  Mr.  Pat¬ 
terson’s  daughter-in-law  and  to 
three  children  of  his  daughters. 


Glass  Will  Filed 

Lynchburg,  Va. — The  will  of 
the  late  Senator  Carter  Glass 
bequeaths  the  News  and  Ad¬ 
vance  to  his  son,  Corter  Glass. 
Ir.;  daughter,  Mrs.  John  G. 
Boatwright  and  grandson, 
Powell  Glass,  Jr.  The  first  two 
have  posted  $800,000  bonds  as 
executors. 

A  separate  settlement  was 
provided  for  Mrs.  Mary  Scott 
Meade  Gloss,  the  widow. 


Chicago  Papers 
Refuse  Bon  on 
Court  Photogs 

Chicago  —  Local  newspapers 
declined  to  accept  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  the  Juvenile  Protective 
League  that  news  photographers 
be  banned  from  the  Court  of 
Domestic  Relations  and  Boys’ 
Court  for  six  months  as  an  ex¬ 
periment  in  de-emphasizing  do¬ 
mestic  and  juvenile  cases. 

The  League  called  a  meeting 
of  Chicago  papers  seeking  to 
have  them  draw  up  an  agree¬ 
ment  to  ban  photographers  in 
the  courtroom,  but  locai  editors 
declined  on  the  ground  that 
handling  of  such  news  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  ^itorial  judgment. 

Karin  Walsh,  Chicago  Times 
city  editor,  voiced  the  senti¬ 
ment  of  local  editors  when  he 
suggested  that  courts  and  social 
workers,  through  the  Juvenile 
Protective  League,  should  fur¬ 
nish  more  facts  about  cases  in¬ 
volving  family  troubles,  in  order 
that  ^itors  might  judge  such 
stories  more  carefully. 

■ 

Daily's  Plane  Is  Used 
To  Transport  Medicine 

New  Bedford,  Mass. — Com¬ 
pleting  its  first  errand  of  mercy, 
the  airplane  purchased  last  sum¬ 
mer  by  the  New  Bedford  ( Mass.) 
Standard-Times  carried  500,000 
units  of  penicillin  and  three  bot¬ 
tles  of  typhus  vaccine  from  New 
York  to  this  city  during  the  rail¬ 
road  strike. 

The  newspaper  made  service 
by  the  amphibious  aircraft  avail¬ 
able  to  hospitals  in  the  urban 
and  Cape  Cod  areas,  the  post 
office,  the  local  chapter  of  the 
American  Red  Cross,  industries 
and  drug  stores. 

The  plane  also  was  used  to 
bring  ’Ted  Malone,  ABC  news 
commentator,  from  Erie,  Pa.,  to 
New  Bedford  in  time  to  appear 
at  25th  anniversary  exercises  of 
Radio  Station  WNBH. 
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Luckies  to  Resume 
Full  Tilt  in  Dailies 


Florida  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  ran  this  ad, 
prepared  by  A.  P. 
Phillips  Co.,  in 
most  of  the  state's 
newspapers  to 
whip  up  interest 
in  a  primary  elec- 
;pending  a  lot  of  money  tion  to  offset  the 
end  effort  on  such  promotions  campaign  of  the 
are  reaping  sizable  divi-  ~  “ 

dends  from  them. 

scheduled  to  Life  magazine  is  annong  those 
in  the  forefront  in  this  practice 
providing  “As  advertised 
.  displays.  Another  mag- 

_  zine  which  is  making  a  strong 

It  will  run  In  large  bid  for  the  leadership  is  Today’s 
Woman,  a  Fawcett  publication. 

This  week  Today's  Woman 


bslea  yes  VOTE  <• 

HoriSi  MSAMSrtsa 

es»*« 

not  to  yesf 
lihinj 


By  Samuel  Rovner 

LUCKY  STRIKE  cigarettes,  long  that  national  magazines  have 
absent  from  the  list  of  regular  been  .s] 
advertisers  in  the  daily  news¬ 
papers,  will  return  in  full  swing  and 
within  the  next  few  weeks. 

The  campaign,  .  ' 

break  in  the  East  on  June  17, 
was  announced  this  week  by  the  of 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  Amer-  in 
lean  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation.  I.  -  I- 

Sace  twice  a  week  for  10  weeks, 

e  Bureau  said,  using  every  ,  _  - 

English-language  dally  In  tlie  announced  that  90  participating 
country.  stores  throughout  the  country 

Prepared  by  Foote,  Cone  &  had  signed  contracts  agreeing 

Belding  for  the  American  To-  to  stage  the  Today's  Woman  tie-  _ _ _ 

baoco  Co  the  campaign  will  up  approximately  eight  months  SELECTION  of  Batten,  Barton,  SINCE  the  government  s  e 
feature  the  theme  popularized  of  the  year.  Stores  will  receive  Durstine  &  Osborn  as  adver-  gency  flour  order,  Gn 
on  Lucky’s  radio  programs:  from  the  magazine  each  month  tlsing  agency  for  the  California  Muxs  has  inserted  special 

“TJgMFT _ Lucky  Strike  Means  material  for  “theme”  advertis-  Canning  Peach  Growers  Asso-  minders  for  food  conservatli 

Fine  Tobacco.”  ‘og  keyed  to  current  promotion  elation  is  announced  by  Stanley  its  national  Wheatles  adv< 

Budgeted  at  more  than  $3,000,-  subjects.  They  will  get  also  Plunvb,  advertising  head  of  the  ing.  Announcement  this  we 
000  the  program  repreaeots  the  window  streamers,  promotional  newly-created  organization  with  that  the  company  plans  to 
first  product  advertising  in  dai-  guides,  etc.  offices  at  260  California  St..  San  tinue  its  "^n’t  W^te  F 

lies  on  Lucky  Strikes  since  1944.  Such  activities  serve  the  dual  Francisco.  and  Clean  Plate  Club  pluj 

Once  a  leading  newspaper  ad-  purpose  of  circulation  and  ad-  A  $2-a-ton  levy  on  canning  newspaj^r,  magazl^  and  i 
vertiser  the  American  Tobacco  vertising  promotion.  Whether  peaches  will  raise  an  estimated  advertising  throughout  the : 
Co  since  1938  has  u.sed  dailies  or  not  the  newspapers  suffer  $600,000  to  $700,000  for  advertis-  mer  months.  Typical  examp 
only  very  sporadically.  Last  thereby  is  debatable.  In  one  ing.  research  and  merchandis-  the  tie-in  is  in  the  recent  ^ 
vear  according  to  Media  Records  respect  they  profit,  since  sug-  ing,  it  was  announced.  The  Panel  showng  a  crowded 
measurements  (E  4  P.  April  20.  gested  local  newspaper  adver-  levy  will  be  paid  half  by  grow-  halted  in  front  of  a  resld 
Sec  II  p  9)  the  newspapers  tising  themes  are  provided  to  ers  and  half  by  canners.  with  the  bus  driver  explaii 

carried’ about  $30,000  of  Lucky  participaUng  stores.  First  advertising  placements  .  i  ‘ 

Strike  non-product  advertising.  But.  they  do  point  the  way  as  may  not  be  made  until  fall  start  until  Fettle  flnishe 
Radio  and  magazine  advertising  the  NAEA  says,  to  a  highly  when  the  present  crop  matures.  WheatiesThe  agency  is  K 
on  the  same  account  In  recent  profitable  possibility  that  many  it  was  announced.  The  fund  Reeves.  Milwaukee, 
years  reached  annual  totals  of  newspapers  have  been  neglect-  is  to  be  set  up  under  terms  of 
about  $3  000.000  and  $1,500,000  ing  for  many  years.  the  California  Marketing  Act.  Shampoo  Copy 

respectively.  ’  r'  -*•  THE  SHONTEX  CO.  San  D 

All  of  this  week  the  agency,  correction  Inches  lor  Big  Inch  Calif,  has  scheduled  cop; 

In  cooperation  with  the  Bureau,  CARROLL  WILSON  was  re-  ADVERTISEMENTS  offering  for  principal  newspapers  on 

has  been  busy  examining  the  ported  here  last  week  to  have  sale  the  Big  Inch  and  Little  Pacific  coast  during  June 
newsprint  situation  thoroughly,  been  research  director  of  the  Big  Inch  government-owned  July  on  behalf  of  its  Sho 
to  assure  itself  that  the  news-  Committee  for  Economic  Devel-  pipelines  will  be  released  to  Formula  and  Shontex  Sham 

papers  will  be  able  to  handle  opment.  That  position  has  been  new^apers  and  trade  publica-  In  addition,  the  company 

the  schedule.  Stephen  Czufln.  b®*d  since  1942  by  Professor  tions  next  week.  It  is  planned  entered  the  Chicago  mai 

account  execeutlve,  told  E  4  P  The<^ore  Yntema  of  the  Uni-  to  use  half-pages  in  newspapers,  launching  a  consistent  i 

that  the  agency  is  confidently  versity  of  Chicago.  The  pipelines  were  advertised  gravure  campaign  in  the 

looking  for  a  full  spread  across  ■  for  sale  six  months  ago  but  in-  cago  Sunday  Tribune  and  1 

the  country.  CitipQ  terest  was  not  keen  and  no  ac-  color  full  page  ads  in  the  Sj 

Extension  of  the  schedule  be-  _  _  _  ceptable  offers  were  received,  day  Home  Magazine  of  the 
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There’s  a  Two-Billion  dollar  pot  of  gold  held  ^ 
by  people  ready  and  eager  to  buy  peace-time 
merchandise  in  this  Cleveland  2-in-i 
market.  Consisting  of  (i)  Greater 
Cleveland — Ohio’s  largest  retail  market,  and 
(2)  the  26  adjacent  counties — Ohio’s 
second-largest  retail  market,  this  closely-knit 
area  is  one  of  the  richest  in  the  nation. 

You  can  sell  this  2-in-r  market  with 
one  newspaper — the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  P 
gives  you  coverage  of  every  one  of  the  141* 
cities  and  towns  at  ONE  /oxc  cost. 

*  Akron.  Catiton,  Younnsto’oti  not  included. 

Newspapers  (jet  Immediate  Action 


r*«  CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 

V,,.,-  National  Representatives,  John  B.  Wooduard,  Inc. 
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Picture  Innovations 
Planned  for  Bikini 


WASHINGTON— Pictorial  cov¬ 
erage  of  the  atomic  bomb  test 
at  Bikini  Atoll  not  only  will  in¬ 
volve  many  of 
the  innovations 
developed  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  but 
also  will  afford 
a  proving 
ground  for  new 
techniques,  the 
combination  of 
which  could 
importantly  af¬ 
fect  newsphoto 
practices. 

Both  manual 

and  radio-con-  McAUiater 
trolled  equip¬ 
ment  will  be  installed  at  surface, 
elevated  and  aerial  positions 
which  will  test  their  efficiency 
at  distances  and  under  climatic 
and  other  conditions  never  be¬ 
fore  experimented  with  by 
cameramen. 

Except  for  shots  which  indi¬ 
vidually  or  in  combination  could 
reveal  top  secrets,  the  pictures 
will  be  available  for  publica¬ 
tion.  That  will  be  true  not  only 
of  those  taken  by  pools  of  com¬ 
mercial  services  but  also  of 
those  made  by  the  technicians 
assigned  by  the  military  services 
to  “Operation  Crossroads.” 

Maj.  Henry  W.  McAllister,  on 
military  leave  from  his  post 
with  the  New  York  Journal- 
American  to  plan  and  supervise 
pictorial  coverage,  aims  to  have 
the  first  photo  moving  on  the 
radio  setup  between  16  and  20 
minutes  after  the  bomb  drops. 
If  that  goal  is  achieved,  he 
points  out,  the  picture  will  come 
in  while  the  news  copy  is  being 
received  on  the  West  Coast. 

In  Picture  Pool 

Making  up  the  newspicture 
pools  will  be  the  following 
cameramen :  Henry  Leder- 

handler  and  Andrew  Lopez. 
Acme;  Jack  Rice  and  Clarence 
Hamm.  Associated  Press:  Hugh 
Broderick  and  Sol  S.  Gottlieb. 
INP;  Frank  Scherschel  and  Ro¬ 
bert  Landry,  Life  Magazine. 
Landry,  Hamm  and  Gottlieb  will 
operate  from  the  USS  Saidor. 
Scherschel,  Lederhandler, 
Broderick,  and  Rice  will  go  to 
Kwajalein  and  work  from  the 
air  in  a  B-29.  Lopez  will  be 
aboard  the  principal  press  head¬ 
quarters  ship,  the  USS  Appala¬ 
chian. 

Pictures  taken  by  the  Kwaja¬ 
lein  pool  will  be  cleared  by 
security  officers  stationed  on  the 
USS  Spindleye,  and  all  others 
will  be  passed  by  officers  on  the 
Appalachian.  Both  ships  will  be 
equipped  with  radio  transmit¬ 
ting  facilities,  sending  to  the 
West  Coast  of  the  United  States 
where  the  commercial  services 
will  receive.  While  passing  on 
the  pool  pictures,  officers  will 
also  make  a  selection  of  official 
photographs  for  radiophoto 
sending.  All  film  will  be  dev¬ 
eloped  on  the  Saidor. 

Supplementing  the  equipment 
carried  by  pool  members  will  be 
450  military  cameras  which  will 
take  50,000  stills  and  1,500,000 


feet  of  motion  pictures,  using 
both  color  and  black-and-white. 
Shutters  will  begin  clicking 
when  the  ships  of  “Operation 
Crossroads"  reach  the  target 
area  and  the  process  will  be  al¬ 
most  continuous  —  a  “before 
and  after”  history  is  to  be  rec¬ 
orded  on  film  as  well  as  the  story 
of  the  actual  bomb  drop. 

World's  Largest  Camara 

The  world’s  largest  camera 
will  be  among  those  used.  This 
apparatus  is  five  feet  in  length 
with  48-inch  telephoto  lens 
which  are  capable  of  accurately 
reproducing  the  dial  on  a  wrist 
watch  one-quarter  of  a  mile 
distant.  It  is  known  as  the  AAF 
K-18,  developed  during  the  war 
at  Wright  Field.  Dayton,  O..  by 
Amrom  Katz  and  William  Mun- 
gal. 

Aerial,  movie,  still  and  gun 
cameras  will  be  used  as  will  also 
a  camera  without  lens.  The  lat¬ 
ter  is  designed  for  technical 
purposes  and  will  not  produce 
any  frames  suitable  for  news¬ 
paper  reproduction. 

Motion  picture  cameras  will 
run  at  the  speed  of  1,000  frames, 
against  a  normal  reel  spin  of 
64.  One  piece  of  equipment  has 
been  created  to  run  intermittent¬ 
ly  for  80  hours  without  change 
of  film. 

The  catalog  of  cameras  in¬ 
cludes  high-speed  Mitchell,  mo¬ 
tion  pictures;  hand-held  Eyemo, 
motion  pictures;  16  millimeter 
gun  cameras  of  the  type  used  by 
the  army  in  combat  to  record 
“kills”:  the  services’  AAF-K  17, 
K  18,  K  18A,  K  19;  navy  F  56. 
aerial:  Fastex.  movie;  Speed 
Graphic:  GR  651;  Sonne; 

Jerome:  ultra-speed  Kodak, 

movie. 

One  of  the  major  difficulties 
encountered  in  the  planning. 
Major  McAllister  pointed  out, 
was  positioning  to  protect  opera¬ 
tors  from  injury  by  explosion  or 
radioactivity.  ’Those  problems 
have  been  solved.  Towers  65 
feet  "high  have  been  placed  on 
each  of  the  three  islands  of  Bi¬ 
kini,  each  carrying  a  battery  of 
cameras  protected  by  an  airtight, 
waterproof  hood.  On  each,  a 
1,000-pound  door  will  close  auto¬ 
matically  to  seal  the  hood 
against  radioactivity.  This 
equipment  will  operate  by  radio 
from  a  naval  Martin  bomber.  As 
added  safeguard  against  destruc¬ 
tion,  “seeing  eye”  mechanism 
activated  by  the  explosion  will 
accomplish  the  same  purpose. 

In  the  array  of  target  ships,  14 
will  have  cameras  aboard,  radio 
controlled,  and  some  equipped 
with  kodachrome  magazines. 
Four  ships  will  have  Sonne  and 
Jerome  equipment  similarly  con¬ 
trolled. 

Nick  Mason  —  FBI  Agent 

By  Jack  StUle 

Brilliant  Detain — Mystary  Cartaon  Strip 
Dally  or  Waakly 
NEW.  EXCLl’SIVE  IN  YOVH 
TKRRITOET 

Amaxlndy  Saaaooabta  ^rmi 
Write  Now  for  Mata  to 

LAGRANGE  LIFE  SYNDICATE 

LaGrssta  Lift,  LoBraaia,  Ot. 


Rosenthal  Snaps 
Suribachi  Today 

Joe  Rosenthal  has  gone  back 
to  Mt.  Suribachi  to  pnotograph 
islands  in  the  Pacific  for  a  book 
on  the  Naval  Air  Transport 
Service  which  Ziff-Davis  will 
publish  next  fall.  One  of  his 
stops  will  be  at  Iwo,  where  he 
will  picture  the  monument  on 
the  site  of  his  famous  photo¬ 
graph. 

Going  with  Rosenthal  to  write 
the  text  for  the  book,  which  will 
be  titled  "Operation  Lifeline,” 
is  James  Lee.  INS  war  corre¬ 
spondent. 

Spaced  in  a  circle  at  minimum 
safe  distance  from  the  drop 
target  will  be  10  destroyers 
with  cameras  of  various  types 
while  a  complete  camera  um¬ 
brella  will  be  created  by  31 
service  planes  flying  at  an  alti¬ 
tude  of  about  17,000  feet  and  at 
varying  distances  from  the 
target  areas.  A  stand-by  of 
fully  equipped  and  manned 
planes  will  be  ready  to  take  to 
the  air  should  any  of  the  craft 
be  disabled  by  mechanical 
troubles. 

The  drop  from  the  air  is 
scheduled  for  the  fir.st  day  on 
which  weather  conditions  are 
favorable  after  July  1.  If 
weather  does  not  “cooperate” 
before  July  20  the  air  drop  will 
be  abandoned.  Then  the  target 
will  be  set  up  anew  and  a  sur¬ 
face  bomb  will  be  released.  The 
joint  task  force  hopes  both  ex¬ 
periments  can  be  carried  out. 

Picture  coverage  will  begin 
days  in  advance  of  the  drop  and 
service  of  photos  to  the  main¬ 
land  will  be  simultaneous.  Its 
highpoint  will  be  the  actual  ex¬ 
plosion.  It  will  be  snapped  at 
every  phase  from  release  to  dis¬ 
appearance  of  the  cloud  fumes, 
or  until  darkness  sets  in.  Fol¬ 
lowing  will  be  a  series  of  shots 
of  damage  wreaked. 

■ 

Denver  Post  Now  5c 

Denver.  Colo.  —  Subscription 
rates  and  single  copy  price  of 
the  Denver  Post  were  ihcreased 
on  June  1.  The  single  copy  price 
was  increased  from  three  to  five 
cents.  The  tabloid  morning 
Rocky  Mountain  News,  only 
other  Denver  daily,  has  sold  for 
five  cents  a  copy  for  the  last 
four  years. 
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NORDISK  TIDENDE 

America’ s  Leading 
Norwegian 

Newspaper 
Published  by: 

The  NORWEGIAN  NEWS  CO. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Archimedes  said 
^'Give  me  where 
to  stand  and  I  will 
move  the  worW’ 

Great  circulation 
is  the  fulcrum 
and  the  lever  of 
great  results. 

In  Washington  the 
Times-Herald  is 
where  to  stand.” 


Editor  and  Publiihtr 

TIMES-HERALD  .  243,902 
The  STAR  .  .  .  207,859 
The  POST  .  .  .  168,345 
The  NEWS  .  .  .  105,231 

as  of  September  30,  1945 

WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 
National  Representative 

GEO.  A.  McDEVITT  CO. 


EDITOR  a  PUlLISHERfer  Jane  t. 


”Can  be  summed  up  in 

one  word . . .  dean” 

ART  DIRECTORS  are  not  only  keenly  critical  of  the  editorial  treatment 
of  their  favorite  newspaper,  but  with  a  practiced  artistic  eye  evaluate  it 
from  the  standpoint  of  typography  and  make-up.  Outstanding  art  directors 
in  various  fields  prefer  The  Sun,  again  convincing  evidence  of  its  read¬ 
ability  and  further  corroboration  of  the  findings  of  the  L  M.  Clark  organ¬ 
ization,  whose  independent  research  rates  The  Sun  "one  of  America’s  best 
read  metropolitan  dailies." 


HAROLD  C.  McNULTY,  Art  Director 
Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc. 

“The  Sun  is  my  evening  paper.  I’ve  read  it 
for  years.  It  never  sensationalizes  the  news, 
but  shoots  it  straight,  without  bias.  The 
typography  is  attractive  and  easy  to  read.  Its 
editorial  and  features,  even  the  comics,  can 
be  summed  up  in  one  word  . .  .  ‘clean.’  ’’ 


Rtlf 
1  ai 


HARRY  O'BRIEN,  Art  Director 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  Inc. 

“The  Sun  is  a  very  useful  newspaper  for  an 
art  director.  Its  columns  on  art  and  photog¬ 
raphy  are  outstanding,  its  typography  and 
format  are  of  very  high  quality.  Its  ads,  too, 
are  of  higher  quality  than  those  in  other 
papers  .  . .  their  make-up  is  cleaner." 


JUKE  GOODMAN,  Art  Director,  Sals-Fitth  Avenue 

“I  read  The  Sun  for  its  excellent  and  full 
coverage  of  the  news.  Its  special  new's  stories 
are  not  presented  in  condensed  form  .  .  .  they 
bring  the  entire  and  authentic  report,  straight 
and  unbiased,  and  leave  it  to  the  reader  to 
form  his  own  opinion.  The  Antiques  and  Art 
pages  are  outstanding  in  The  Sun  and  here, 
too,  the  coverage  is  large  and  complete.” 


^tin 

NEW  YORK 

R*pr«i*nt«d  In  Chicago,  Dotroif,  Son  Francisco  and  Let 
AngtUs  by  Williams,  Lowronc*  t  Crtsmnr  Company;  in 
Boston,  Tilton  S.  Bnll. 


SOME  OF 
THE  SUN’S 
FAMOUS 
FEATURE 
WRITERS 


GRANTLANO  RICE 

The  most  respected  name 
among  the  nation's 
sports  writers.  His  col¬ 
umn  "Setting  the  Poce" 
is  a  shining  eiompte  of 
virile,  informed  sports 
reporting. 


GAULT  MacGOWAN 

War  veteran.  Sun  war 
correspondent,  author, 
explorer,  world  traveller 
now  reports  the  Euro¬ 
pean  political  and  eco- 


VIRGINIA  FORBES 

Restaurant-wise  column¬ 
ist  of  "Cafe  Life  in  New 
York,"  also  directs  The 
Sun's  famed  "Where  to 
Dine  Bureau." 


GEORGE  TREVOR 

Magazine  writer,  author¬ 
ity  on  intercollegiate 
football  and  other  ama¬ 
teur  sports,  George 
Trevor  is  a  feature  that 
makes  The  Sun’s  sports 
pages  outstonding. 


WARD  MOREHOUSE 

Accomplished  author, 
playwright,  scenarist, 
and  drama  critic,  re¬ 
ports  and  reviews  the 
New  York  Theotre  with 
"Broadway  After  Dark." 


THE  SUN  COUNTS  WHERE  OPINION  COUNTS 


‘*>T0R  A  PUILISHEt  for  J«R0  t.  Ita 
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75%  Missed  Papers 
Very  Much’  in  Phila 

By  Charles  W.  Duke 


Spirit  of  Malta 

London — Only  woman  dele¬ 
gate  at  the  Empire  Preu 
Union  Conference  i>  Miu 
Mabel  Strickland,  of  the 
Times  of  Malta,  whose  paper 
come  out  every  day  even  dur¬ 
ing  the  hottest  bombardments 
of  the  Mediterranean  fortress. 


PHILADELPHIA  —  How  much  miss  the  movie  schedules, 
readers  miss  their  daily  news*  13.22%;  miss  classified  advertis- 
papers  during  a  strike  that  cuts  ing,  0.83%. 

off  delivery  to  homes  and  news-  Have  you  bought  any  other 
stands  was  established  here  dur-  newspapers  to  take  the  place  of 
ing  the  15-day  walkout  by  truck  those  you  read  regularly?  Yes, 
drivers  that  curtailed  distribu-  31.22%.  No,  68.78%. 
tion  of  the  Inquirer,  Record,  Of  the  31.22%  who  bought 
and  Evening  Bulletin.  other  newspapers,  the  break- 

Negotiations  to  end  the  strike  down  was  as  follows:  Philadel- 
that  began  May  16  were  in  phia  Daily  News  (drivers  not 
progress  last  week  as  Editor  &  involved  in  strike)  84.59%; 

Publisher  went  to  press.  Next  New  York  Times,  12.70%;  Pm, 
day  ( Memorial  Day)  a  new  con-  9.73%.  Other  New  York  news- 
tract  between  the  newspapers  papers  were  mentioned,  also  the 
and  Local  628,  Philadelphia  Chester  (Pa.)  Times. 

Newspaper  and  Magazine  Chauf-  You  know  that  you  can  buy 
feurs  and  Handlers,  went  into  your  favorite  newspaper  at  the 
effect.  newspaper  oflBce — have  you  done 

All  during  the  two  weeks’  so?  Yes,  37.72%.  No,  62.28%.  offloe  that  tlTe  nirket  lines  were 
news  drought,  surveys  were  Terms  of  New  Contract  SptS  by  tie  ^o^ds^^^^^ 

conducted  by  Research.  Inc.  ci-nina  of  a  new  two-year  vanished. 

?ur‘’5th*  S?h  dw  o"  Se  turtSl®by '!h”  TrSS'to  Ihe 

Sn/'  “Jiu' m.d'e“?n  unUl  nearlj  btSik-  lines  of  buyers  of  boys  who  ob- 

ESs  ffelirbeln^lfyklEd  s»  ailtfed  Irel.  ^"s,£ 

ISS,  i?ch'pTrt°s"“  laid  eecorf?  br^i'SEbliEh*  lu&Ute“to“‘’Kl‘ittenda‘'n°e°i 

ing  to  such  socio-economic  fac-  holidays  offered  by  the  publish-  auinoriiies  lo  pui  auenaance 
ing  10  SUCH  socio  economic  lac  before  the  strike  One  vear  supervisors  and  counsellors  on 

S.L  eS"bE?i‘ too;  wss  eSSlo  th?contr.rt  S  nEjob 

blik'were^irmlSJd  .ES  X  li1.“i?"mo„'’lS  cU™o'„°oM^  S'inJ  sK 

3»7  inurvlews  were  ob«l„ed  n‘elTo”nSSct.  provldin,  fh*  .“ure  b^' werf  rjo". 

Questions  and  Answers  for  a  basic  five-day,  40-hour  from  school  by  the  chance  to 
Questions  asked  and  replies,  week,  calls  for  an  immediate  in-  ™®he  extra  money.  They  said 
by  cumulative  totals,  included:  crease  from  $46  to  $52.50  a  week  po  Bulletin  certainly  did  wlwt 
Do  you  miss  your  daily  news-  for  drivers  for  night  work  at  it  could  to  handle  a  very  difn- 
paperis)?  Very  much.  75.10%:  the  Inouirer  and  Record,  and  a  cult  situation.” 


O'NEIL'S  third  step  i 
post-tear  planning  is 
under  way! 


Already  a  great  Department 
Store,  The  M.  O'Neil  Com¬ 
pany  of  Akron,  Is  looking  to 
the  future. 

A  complete  store-wide  alr- 
condltlonlng  system  and  18 
flights  of  escalators  have 
been  Installed  and  now  a 
third  convenience  for  pa¬ 
trons  Is  under  way. 

A  new  concrete  imd  steel 
building  comprising  300,000 
square  feet  .  .  .  almost  7 
acres  of  new  space,  la  being 
devoted  to  huge  parking 
decks  that  will  rival  the  best 
In  the  country.  Conser¬ 
vatively  600  cars  can  be 
parked  in  the  two  decks  of 
the  newly  created  structure. 

There  are  two  other  units  In 
the  project.  One  Is  a  ware¬ 
house  to  be  included  In  the 
lower  level,  the  second  will 
be  a  two-story  retail  store 
building  on  the  top  deck. 

A  good  store  never  stands 
still  .  .  .  O’Neil’s  Is  always 
progressing,  a  sure  sign  that 
Akron  Is  truly  a  rich  Retail 
Market. 


Post  Due  Dividend 

Montreal — St.  Lawrence  Pa¬ 
per  Mills  Co.,  Ltd.,  has  declared 
a  dividend  of  $1.50  per  share  on 
account  of  arrears  on  the  6% 
preferred  stock,  in  addition  to 
the  quarterly  payment  of  75 
cents  due  at  this  time.  This  is 
the  first  "supplementary”  divi¬ 
dend  paid  since  1943. 

■ 

Writes  Taxi  Expose 

New  Orleans,  La. — Scott  Ro¬ 
berts,  staff  reporter  of  the  New 
Orleans  Item,  got  a  job  as  a  taxi 
driver  to  write  a  series  of  stories 
exposing  the  tieup  between  cab¬ 
men  and  the  underworld. 


Not  alone  all  America, 
but  the  entire  world,  is 
eager  for  the  textiles 
and  other  products 
manufactured  in  and 
near  Gastonia. 


JOHN  S.  KNIGHT 
Publisher 
Represented  by: 

STORY.  BROOKS  &  FINLEY 

New  York  Phllsdelphl* 

Chleaso  Clerelssd 

Los  Angeles  Atbuito 


Campuses,  Unlimited 

"The  Boston  Globe  offers  ten  $1,000  Memo-  "Constructive”  "Farsighted.’* 
rial  Fellowships  for  one  year  of  travel  and  These  are  typical  of  comments  from 
study  outside  the  United  States,  but  within  such  figures  as  Spruille  Braden,  Nelson 

the  Western  Hemisphere.”  Rockefeller,  Eric  Johnston,  Henry  Wallace. 

Thus  was  announced,  early  in  April,  a  And  already,  voluminous  response  is  pouring 

G/o6e-originated  Fellowship  Program,  in  mem-  in  from  New  England  campuses, 
ory  of  the  men  and  women  of  New  England  Unusual?  Not  at  all.  But  certainly  interest- 
colleges  and  universities  who  served  in  Vk  orld  ing  to  you  as  still  another  indication  of  Globe 

War  II,  and  open  to  undergraduates  of  58  such  initiative  —  as  still  another  reason  why  the 

New  England  institutions.  Globe  is  one  of  America’s  best-read  news- 

"A  contribution  to  hemispheric  unity.”  papers! 

T'he  Boston  Globe 

MORNING  •  EVENING  •  SUNDAY 
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THE  PARTY  LINE 


Hosiery  Will  Be  Sold 
When  Nylon  Lines  End 


By  Charles  H.  Carson 

TIME  IS  COMING  .  .  .  when 
you’ll  see  a  long  queue  of 
women  lined  up  before  a  store 
and  they  won't  be  after  nylons 
.  .  .  maybe  some  new  bargain 
offering!  Some  stores  consider 
it  good  promotion  to  have  them 
flocking  to  the  store  .  .  .  rushing 
in  .  .  .  buying  .  .  .  with  the  bait 
of  nylons.  But  indications  are 
that  some  are  riding  a  high- 
horse!  No  doubt  of  it  .  .  .  nylons 
are  more  plentiful!  The  “card 
system”  where  they  write  in, 
and  orders  are  sent,  is  being 
played  plenty.  Why  clutter  up 
the  store  if  hose  can  be  sold 
and  delivered  by  mail?  A  case 
noticed  this  we^  on  the  “card 
system”:  a  wife  mailed  a  card, 
but  immediately  after  depositing 
in  the  box,  realized  she  had  not 
given  her  size.  So  she  gets  an¬ 
other  postal  and  sends  in  an¬ 
other  request!  Going  home,  she 
gets  her  husband  and  son  to 
also  send  in  cards.  Result:  she 
received  four  pairs  of  nylons 
through  the  mail  .  .  .  even  a  pair 
for  the  card  with  no  size!  Says 
one  authority  about  the  time 
that  is  coming.  .  .  .  "Instead  of 
a  customer  competing  to  get 
her  nylons,  it  will  be  the  re¬ 
tailer  who  will  stand  in  line,  to 
compete  for  the  customer’s  pur¬ 
chase.”  It’s  time  for  your  ac¬ 
counts  to  start  planning  for  effi¬ 
cient  hosiery  promotions. 
They’ll  appreciate  your  sugge.s- 
tions! 

0  0  0 

ONE  WAY  ...  to  keep  custom¬ 
ers  thinking  of  the  day  when 
hosiery  will  have  to  be  sold  is 
shown  by  Roos  Brothers  (San 
Francisco)  .  .  .  with  a  free  hos¬ 
iery  clinic!  They  call  the  de¬ 
partment  one  that  does  "Scien¬ 
tific  Prescription  Fitting!”  After 
measurements  are  made,  “pre¬ 
scriptions”  put  on  cards  and  filed 
for  future  reference  by  cus¬ 
tomers  and  the  store.  Time 
taken  .  .  .  only  90  seconds! 

0  0  0 

THEY  NEED  SUCH!  .  .  .  Today 
women  are  buying  anything, 
just  so  it’s  called  nylon  ...  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  fit!  Tomorrow 
they’ll  demand  the  fit!  Another 
clinic  conducted  by  Bullock’s 
(Los  Angeles)  .  .  .  found  that 
40%  of  their  customers  wore 
hose  too  long  in  the  leg  .  .  .  60% 
the  wrong  size  .  .  .  60%  too 
short  in  the  foot,  and  20% 
wore  them  too  short  in  the  leg. 
S^s  their  department  head: 
“’The  time  has  come  when  it  is 
no  longer  possible  to  determine 
a  woman’s  hose  length  by  mere¬ 
ly  glancing  at  her  from  the 
other  side  of  the  counter.  It  is 
necessary  that  exact  measure¬ 
ments  be  taken  just  at  in  the 
case  of  fitting  any  other  garment 
that  a  woman  wears."  Read’s 
(Bridgeport,  Conn.)  .  .  .  found 
that  15%  of  their  cards  asking 
for  hose,  actually  asked  for 
rayons!  There  will  be  other 
than  nylons  sold  later  on  .  .  .  but 


regardless  they'll  have  to  fit! 
The  store  that  starts  to  build 
up  a  HOSIERY  department 
NOW  will  not  have  so  many  jit¬ 
ters  when  the  nylon  lines  end. 

•  •  « 

IT  SHOULD  .  .  .  interest  you  as 
an  advertising  manager  or  so¬ 
licitor,  to  make  a  number  of 
special  trips  up  and  down  the 
main  drag,  as  well  as  into  the 
byways  .  .  .  jotting  down  the 
new  and  smaller  type  of  busi¬ 
nesses  and  services  now  spring¬ 
ing  up.  Many  will  be  your  fu¬ 
ture  advertisers  if  you  will  en¬ 
courage  them!  A1  Robertson 
( Oklahoma  City ) ,  says  Electrical 
Merchandising,  started  out  as 
a  small  radio  repair  man  when 
war  started  and  radios  needed 
most  repair.  Today  he  has  a 
backlog  of  30  thousand  satis¬ 
fied  customers  .  .  .  repairing  a 
thousand  sets  monthly!  It’s  been 
done  by  good  work  .  .  .  hammer¬ 
ing  a  slogan  "RADIO  DEAD? 
Call  A1  Robinson!!”  .  .  .  and 
plugging  the  combination  to  the 
tune  of  10%  of  grots  receipts 
for  advertising! 

0  0  0 

THEY  LIKE  GADGETS  ...  and 
to  tinker  with  gadgets,  do 
these  many  returning  men  back 
from  the  war  .  .  .  many  making 
a  business  of  it!  One  in  Mil¬ 
waukee  has  started  advertising 
a  plumbing  repair  service  on  a 
retainer  basis!  Takes  over  the 
keeping  in  repair  of  an  average 
size  home  for  $10  a  year!  Idea.s 
like  this  are  right  on  your  door 
step. 

0  0  0 

THEY’VE  GOT  TO  SELL  .  . 

the  thousands  of  new  electri¬ 
cal  appliances  getting  so  much 
publicity.  The  Bureau  of  Radio 
Electrical  Appliances  of  San 
Diego  County  ( California )  found 
that  in  their  430  thousand  popu¬ 
lation  34.2%  plan  early  pur¬ 
chases  .  .  .  53.6%  buying  for  the 
first  time  .  .  .  46.4%  making  re¬ 
placements.  BUT  .  .  .  only  17.4% 
said  they  would  buy  the  first 
make  available!  The  remaining 
80.4%  will  wait  and  look  over 
the  field! 

•  •  « 

AND  .  .  .  THEN  THEY’LL  BUY 
.  .  .  where  they  find  what  they 
want!  It  may  be  a  purchase  of 
medicine  from  a  grocery  .  .  . 
groceries  from  the  meat  market 
.  .  meat  from  a  self-dispensor 
in  a  department  store!  Perdue’s 
Hardware  Store  ( Tacoma. 

Wash. )  found  this  out  and  is 
cashing  in!  Back  in  January. 
1945  they  added  a  very  small 
camera  department  to  their  reg¬ 
ular  line.  Reporting  in  Hard¬ 
ware  World,  the  management 
says  that  in  December  of  1944 
before  adding  the  department  he 
did  $4,500  worth  of  hardware 
business.  In  1945  .  .  .  the  vol¬ 
ume  was  $10  thousand  and  go¬ 
ing  up  .  .  .  with  the  camera  de¬ 
partment  doing  over  20%  of  the 
volume! 


Radio  Otvnership 

Broadcast  Msosursment  Bu¬ 
reau  reports  that  95.2%  of  U.  S. 
urban  families  own  radios 
compared  with  87.4%  of  rural 
non-form  (village)  fomilies  and 
76,2%  of  rural  farm  families. 
Massachusetts  and  New  York 
are  tied  for  density  of  urban 
radio  families  at  98.2%.  Con¬ 
necticut  leads  in  density  of 
village  radio  ownership  with 
97.1%.  while  New  Jersey  tops 
all  states  in  the  farm  classifica¬ 
tion  with  93.5%  of  radio  owner¬ 
ship. 

Montana  Group  Asks 
$50,000  Ad  Fund 

Helena,  Mont.  —  A  drive  to 
raise  during  June  a  $50,000  ad* 
vertising  fund  to  promote  Mon¬ 
tana’s  vacation  attractions  has 
been  launched  by  Montanans, 
Inc.,  and  the  Montana  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Commercial  Secretaries. 

In  announcing  the  advertising 
plan,  Montanans,  Inc.,  which  is 
the  State  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  said  such  an  expenditure 
was  necessary  due  to  competi¬ 
tion  with  other  Western  states. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  Idaho 
is  raising  $500,000  to  attract 
tourists  to  that  state;  Washing¬ 
ton  is  spending  more  than  $250,- 
000;  Utah  is  investing  $385,000, 
and  Salt  Lake  City  itself  has  a 
$50,000  promotional  budget. 


>  sx.yj 


Asheville  Store 
Cues  Promotion 
To  Its  Daily  Ads 

Ivey’s  of  Asheville,  N.  c 
which  in  its  nine  years  of  ogertr 
tion  has  become  the  largest  de¬ 
partment  store  in  the  community 
and  has  outdistanced  itself  1b 
sales  each  successive  year,  U  the 
retail  “success  story”  subject  Ib 
the  June  Selling  Kit  issued  by 
the  Retail  Division,  Bureau  d 
Advertising,  ANPA. 

At  Ivey’s,  as  Ralph  Grant 
vicepresident  and  general  mane 
ger,  declares,  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  provides  the  cue  for 
all  other  promotional  methodi 

Ivey  policy  calls  for  close  ce 
operation  among  departmenti 
and  also  long-term  planning  d 
buying,  merchandising  and  ad¬ 
vertising.  Similarly,  the  ston 
believes  in  studying  past  ei- 
perience  in  order  to  improm 
future  effort,  and  so  encouraga 
representatives  of  the  local  news¬ 
paper  to  work  with  the  store 
buyers  in  checking  on  the  re 
suits  of  specific  advertisements. 

Daily  Ivey  advertising  in  both 
Asheville  newspapers,  the  Mon- 
ing  Citizen  and  Afternoon  Tina 
averages  between  1,820  and  2.1N 
lines.  In  addition,  the  newr 
papers  carry  a  single  line  Ivey 
ad  on  the  front  page  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  column  eight  and  a  four 
column  by  two  inch  comic  strip 
daily.  Ivey’s  never  advertises  on 
Sunday. 

Of  Ivey’s  ad  budget,  66.9!. 
goes  into  newspapers. 


far  a 

TEST 

MARKET 


Here's  the  ideal  spot  for  your  next  sales  test. 
A  progressive  city,  industrious  people,  alert  re¬ 
tailers  and  prosperous  farmers  .  .  .  all  centrally 
located  in  the  profitable  South  Carolina  market. 
.\nd  consider  this!  THE  COLUMBIA  STATE 
and  THE  RECORD  offer  you  the  largest  circula¬ 
tion  coverage  of  this  rich  market  .  . .  and  an  alert 
advertising  staff  geared  to  go  all-out  to  put  your 
product  over.  Let  us  furnish  you  with  details. 


for  JoM  ii 


CUT  OFF  JUST  ONE 


)  for 
odi 
e  CO- 

Mnti 


AND  THE  JOURNAL  MAGAZINE  HEADS  THE  LIST 


All  right!  So  you  can’t  leave  out  the  New  York  Times  Sunday  Maga¬ 
zine.  That  makes  The  Atlanta  Journal  Magazine  second.  (Second  in  a 
pretty  good  field,  by  the  way.) 

But  1943  was  only  the  first  year  for  the  New  Sunday  Magazine  of 
The  Atlanta  Journal.  We  have  big  plans  for  enlarging  and  expanding 
it  in  the  months  ahead.  And  so  do  advertisers. 

The  Journal  Magazine  follows  a  new  formula  . . .  has  set  the  pattern 
for  a  growing  group  of  supplements  (five  now)  edited  on  the  premise 
that  the  local  angle  and  the  sales  angle  are  the  same. 

Response  from  advertisers  indicates  that  this  premise  packs  a  potent 
pay-off.  So,  we’d  like  to  suggest  that  now  is  not  a  moment  too  soon 
for  you  to  get  in  space  reservations  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 


Uilanta  SDtiirtml 


Covers  Dixie  Like  the  Dew 
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Readership: 
98%  women 
S>6%  men 


TT— >  •  ble  to  read  and  almost  impossi- 

tiinpire  rress  Union  c„ 

May  Change  Its  Scope  K’n»ed'"K?n^''orc‘.hi^  -z 

“  "  certain  reasons  of  policy”  her 

LONDON— (By  Special  E&P  proach  which  holds  out  real  offers  were  turned  down  for  the 
Correspondent)— In  the  ball*  hope  for  the  world” — no  free*  »  j 

room  of  the  Park  Lane  Gros-  dom  was  more  important  than 

venor  House  Hotel,  tycoons  of  that  of  the  press.  World  there  was  a  different  idea 

the  British  and  the  selMe-  “It  is  a  freedom  which  be-  of  the  importance  of  local  news 
scribed  “Empire  Press"  were  longs  not  only  to  the  press  but  and  advertising  as  a  means  of 
tripping  the  seldom  light  but  to  the  public  whose  agents  in  raising  the  standard  of  living  of 
frequently  heavy  fantastic  in  this  matter  the  newspapers  are;  newspaper  readers, 
the  vocal  sense  this  week.  it  is  the  freedom  to  be  given  the 

From  the  United  Kingdom,  facts,  national  and  international,  I 


He  added  that  in  the  New 
World  there  was  a  different  idea 


newspaper  readers. 


the  vocal  sense  this  week. 
From  the  United  Kingdom 


Canada,  Australia,  New  Zea*  on  which  sound  judgment  can  /  /  /  / 

land.  South  Africa,  India,  Cey*  be  formed.”  Attlee  said.  IilLw2i>\ 

Ion,  Bermuda.  British  West  In-  Attlee  added  that  there  should 

dies.  Gibraltar,  Malta  and  Fiji  be  the  freest  flow  of  informa*  E'Dr^Tv*  ihiy 

close  to  100  delegates  have  been  tion  between  members  of  the  nn^an  AP  Viiirna^  stHke 

massed  for  this,  the  sixth  Im-  British  Commonwealth  and  the  is  an/i  fhp 

perial  Pre«i  Conference  of  the  peoples  of  all  nation.s.  declaring:  ^Sfest  and  all  Sd^ 

Empire  Press  Union.  “no  true  interest  of  the  ordi*  f,?”  ...m  * 


lassed  for  this,  the  sixth  Im-  British  Commonwealth  and  the  is  an/i  thp 

erial  Pre«i  Conference  of  the  peoples  of  all  nation.s.  declaring:  ^Sfest  and  all  SdSn 

mpire  Press  Union.  “no  true  interest  of  the  ordi* 

Arrayed  for  the  delegates  was  nary  people  was  ever  hampered 
ti  all-star  cast  of  government  by  letting  the  truth  be  known.”  ®  again  soon 


“no  true  interest  of  the  ordi* 


and  high-powered  executives  in¬ 
cluding  Premier  Clement  Attlee. 
Herbert  Morrison,  Lord  Presi* 


Trade  Expansion  Urged 
Morrison  pleaded  for  an  ex* 


A  HURRIED  call  for  a  correc¬ 
tion  came  from  the  advertiser 


dent  of  the  Council;  and  Fran*  pansion  of  empire  trade  as  part  after  this  help  wanted  ad  ap* 
cis  Williams,  controller  of  press  “greater  whole”— the  peared  in  the  Boise  (Ida.) 

and  censorship  during  the  war  i^^ger  international  —  trade  and  Statesmofi; 
and  now  Attlee's  public  rela*  British  Common-  ,  ,  ,, 

b^^ik  *^011"  British"  pr^*%o°fcy  peoptas*”  c^ld*e^e?t' great 

Thli^  u'^n^do;;^^^"?:/ paS.V^^  The  word  was  “cooking.” 

way  of  press  freedom.  mg  upon  the  press.  »v>o 

TTi*  RPll  was  fniindoH  .17  Your  raw  materials  are  ideas.  SOCIAL  item  in  the  Meridian 


''^The^  ^wi^"founded  37  “Your  raw  materials  are  ideas.  SOCIAL  item  in  the  Meridian 

years  ago  to  bring  the  leaders  of  ^  that  we  should  add  <■  im- 

the  British  newspaper  industry  resources  of  o* 

together  and  provldVcontinuous  the  commonwealth  and  empire 

liaison  enabling  good  under*  F®»t“t  as*  Jos^H  Ho^ital  Mrs. 

standing  and  cooperation  be*  ,^n-material  re^urces  i ^ 

tween  the  British  countries  of  ideas.  Moyison  stated.  I  the  Police  Department 

through  the  oress  medium  '"oter  to  the  ideas  of  free  gov*  guests  enjoyed  tnis  ae 

inroi^n  me  press  meaium.  ernment.  the  traditions  and  Itghtful  affair. 

Protects  Correspondents  higher  purposes  which  have  ■  1 

In  a  changing  world,  and  par-  evolved  into  this  great  experi*  THEATER  display  ad  in  the 

ticularly  in  an  empire  whose  ment  of  a  free  association  of  in*  Mitchell  ( S.  D. )  Daily  Re- 

component  parts  are  indepen*  dependent  peoples  scattered  public: 
dent — ^India  is  the  latest  exam*  over  the  world.  You  have  the  ENDS  TONIGHT 

pie  in  the  case  book — the  EPU  task  of  exporting  these  ideas.  Jsst  lofors  Dawn 

is  faced  with  transition,  espe*  getting  them  over  not  only  at  The  Gentleman  Misbehaves 


was  founded  37 


Ten  guests  enjoyed  this  de- 


years  ago  to  bring  the  leaders  of  ^  that  we  should  add 

the  British  newspaper  industry  ®''*y  tist  of  the  resources  of 


tween  the  British  countries 
through  the  press  medium. 
Protects  Correspondents 


an  objective  sense. 


everywhere. 


ENDS  TONIGHT 

Jnst  lefore  Dawn 
The  Gentleman  Misbehaves 


The  EPU,  whether  the  fact  is  abandoning  maybe  a  little  of  THREE  New  York  City  dailies’  I 


liked  or  not  in  certain  British  our  traditional 
circles,  now  is  primarily  a  rep*  cence.” 
resentative  body  operating  in  One  of  the  17 


resentative  body  operating  in  One  of  the  17  Canadian  dele*  stories  on  the  Alcatraz  riot: 
the  interests  of  overseas  corre*  gates,  Floyd  S.  Chalmers,  rep-  Burch  heard  Cretzer  si 
spondents  based  on  London  and  resenting  the  MacLean-Hunter  "That  ...  it  all  up.” 
functions  in  the  main  in  the  Publishing  Co.  of  Toronto,  de*  Herald  Tribune 


ideas  of  the  suitability  of  des¬ 
peradoes’  language,  as  shown  in 
stories  on  the  Alcatraz  riot: 
Burch  heard  Cretzer  say. 


functions  in  the  main  in  the  Publishing  Co.  of  Toronto,  de¬ 
style  of  the  American  corre*  dared  Canada  fully  endorsed 
spondents'  group  here  or  the  the  British  Government’s  point 
Anglo-American  Press  Associa*  of  view  on  an  expansionist  pol* 


tion  in  Paris. 

It  protects  the  interests  of  the 


icy  in  world  trade. 

Chalmers  also  took  up  Morri* 


“This  louses  things  up  fine.” 

Times. 

“That  gums  things  all  up.” 

News. 


correspondents,  prods  the  cable  son’s  call  for  a  “little  averaging  YALE  men  would  roar  at  this  | 
companies,  is  vociferous  in  its  out”  of  newspaper  sizes  between  headline  on  a  story  from  i 
campaign  for  maintenance  of  the  U.  S.  and  Britain,  where  Princeton,  Ky.,  in  the  Louisville 
the  controversial  two-cent  em*  most  morning  papers  run  to  (Ky.)  Courier- Journal  recently:  I 
pire  press  rate  and  sees  just  as  four  pages.  Morrison  had  Gl's  Slayer 

the  American  organization  does  cracked;  “Papers  are  so  big  in  Give*  15  Years  | 

that  the  empire  correspondents  America  that  they  are  impossi*  At  Priacetea 

are  remembered  when  facilities 
are  granted. 

The  younger  generation  be*  Proet  /nr  Snfo  ^ 

lieves  that  EPU  can  be  a  ready*  aress  jur  jnie. 

made  organization  for  the  OUVLEX  TUBULAR  i 

United  Kingdom  and  certain  of  ^  i 

the  smaller  countries  to  act  in  a  16-page  Press  Complete  with  25  H.P.  motor  and  Electric  | 

global  capacity  in  the  manner  of  Switchboard  and  Pnsh-button  controls,  excellent  condition.  ! 

the  American  S^iety  of  News*  Now  in  daily  use  printing  4  to  16  pages  at  speed  up  to  j 

paper  Elditors.  Some  delegates  20,(M)0  per  hoar.  . 

advocate  that  United  States  Al^  included:  I 

newspapers  should  be  admitted  Rubber  form  rollers,  blankets 

to  membership.  Other  delegates  1  pUte  trimming  iwrhiwa 

who  are  not  prepared  to  go  so  1  Cas  mat  scorcher 

far  beUeve  the  time  has  come  J5  metal  turtles  for  full  page  makeup. 

for  to  be  so  constituted  m  Press  can  be  seen  in  operation.  Available  when  new  eqnip- 

toprot^e  an  effective  medium  of  ment  b  installed.  Priced  to  seU  quick. 

contact  with  the  American  press.  •rue  enee  ■  AU#«e  evAB  \ 

Attlee  said  that  in  the  demo*  THE  rKBE  LANWE"5TAR  Pradoriclubarg,  Va.  I 

cratic  approach — “the  only  ap* 


P.  p.  Refreshes 
Publishers  on 
Rules  for  Mail 

The  Solicitor  of  the  Post  Of¬ 
fice  Department  has  issued  a  re 
print  of  a  pamphlet,  "The  Pri¬ 
vate  Express  Statutes,”  calling 
attention  of  newspaper  publish¬ 
ers  to  provisions  to  safeguard 
the  government’s  monopoly  in 
handling  of  first-class  mail. 

The  special  section  dealing 
with  manuscripts,  news  items, 
and  old  correspondence  reads: 

"It  is  lawful  to  carry  by  ex¬ 
press  or  by  private  carriage  such 
manuscript  as  is  intended  for 
publication,  when  not  accom¬ 
panied  by  any  matter  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  personal  correspondence 
Mere  news  matter  prepared  by 
the  correspondents  of  the  press 
for  the  columns  of  their  papers 
likewise  may  be  carried  by  ex¬ 
press,  or  otherwise  than  in  the 
mails,  but  if  any  matter  in  the 
nature  of  a  personal  correspond¬ 
ence  is  enclosed  with  such 
manuscript  or  news  matter,  it 
can  only  be  carried  under  cover 
of  a  sealed  envelope  bearing 
proper  postage. 

“Likewise,  news  matter  to  be 
used  for  .  .  .  radio  broadcasting 
comes  within  this  ruling. 

“Old  correspondence,  records 
and  notebooks  which  no  longer 
possess  the  quality  of  a  present 
communication,  may  be  for¬ 
warded  by  express  ...  as  the 
receipt  of  same  would  furnish 
no  live,  current  information  to 
the  addressee.” 


I  THE  FARM  MAChlHERr  CAP,  ’ 

rrtiXik;?- 


116,325 

Met.  County  Populotioa 


of  Cantus,  1944 


The  Argu.s  and  Dispatch 
are  the  ONLY  daily  news¬ 
papers  published  in  the 
Rock  Island-Moline  zone, 
where  nearly  60%  of  the 
Tri-Cities  200,000  popula¬ 
tion  live  .  .  .  over  45,000 
combined  circulation  with¬ 
out  duplication. 
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The  Inevitable  •••  and 


"It  is  inevitable  that  we  sometimes  make 
an  erroneous  statement,  but  inexcusable  to 
make  an  irresponsible  one  .  ,  ,  fFhen  it 
becomes  clear  that  The  Chronicle  has  erred, 
we  should  not  attempt  to  braien  out  the 
admission  of  error,  nor  hide  shamefacedly 
behind  a  mythical  editorial  dignity,  hoping 
that  somehow  people  will  forget.  Rather 
we  should,  humbly  and  humanly,  go 
before  the  readers,  our  judges,  and  say: 
'Today  we  know  more  about  this  item,  wdeu 
and  know  that  yesterday  we  were  wrong.' 
We  must  be  carefid,  however,  that  our 
manner  of  admission  does  not  allow  any 
interpretation  of  yielding  to  the  opportune, 
nor  retreat  under  pressure . . — Editor’s 
memo  to  Chronicle  staff. 


personal joumal.Itscontentandprocessing  wrong,  they  are  quick  to  say  so. 
requires  a  staff  of  specialists,  syndicates, 
auxiliaries.  Its  physical  production  involves 
an  array  of  complicated  machinery  .  .  . 

Despite  its  size  and  technologies,  its  later 
identities  as  manufacturer  and  business 
establishment,  the  newspaper  has  never 
found  a  substitute  for  principle,  a 
capital  as  essential  as  the  confidence 
of  the  public.  Lacking  integrity,  it 
might  as  well  lack  ink. 

On  the  West  Coast  there  are  some 
people  who  do  not  like  The  Chronicle, 
are  opposed  to  its  objectives  and  annoyed 
by  its  attitudes  and  activities. 

But  there  are  few  who  do  not  regard 
The  Chronicle  with  respect.  One  dissident 
said  recently  of  Chronicle  editors — “Even 
The  modem  newspaper  has  come  a  when  they’re  wrong,  they  think  they’re 
long  way  from  its  primitive  form  as  a  right.’’. . .  And  when  they  think  they  were 


On  the  West  Coast  there  are  large 
numbers  of  people  who  like,  admire  and 
support  Tlie  Chronicle — for  the  very  same 
reasons  that  alienate  the  antis... These 
Chronicle  readers  include  most  of  the  local 
intelligence  and  character,  enterprise  and 
influence . . .  represent  the  most  effective 
and  constructive  forces  in  San  Francisco, 
and  the  West.  With  their  favor,  their  good 
will,  their  interest  and  advocacy  .  .  .  any 
project  or  product  can  hardly  fail. 

And  to  the  advertiser  of  compatible 
standards.  The  Chronicle  can  offer  no 
greater  value  than  the  introduction  it  offers 
to  the  people  whose  respect  and  affection 
The  Chronicle  has  earned . . .  No  medium 
can  offer  more.  No  advertiser  in  this  part 
of  the  world  needs  more! 


S«.  teamOmm  ({hfOllicle 


Sawyer,  Ferguson,  Walker  Co.,  Naaonal  Representatives 
New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 
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SYNDICATES 


Many  Ideas  Examined 
But  Few  Are  Token 


By  Helen  M.  Staunton 

NOW  that  servicemen  are  back 

from  combat  and  service  pub¬ 
lications.  the  influx  of  unsolic¬ 
ited  features  reaching  syndicate 
editors'  desks  has  greatly  in¬ 
creased  —  more  than  doubled, 
McNaucht  Syndicate  estimates. 

News  of  the  features  that 
make  the  first  and  second 
grades,  acceptance  and  release, 
is  published  in  this  column — 
but  what  of  the  features  that 
fail  to  make  the  grade? 

In  an  informal  survey  of  the 
sort  of  things  syndicates  receive, 
but  don't  want.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  listed: 

Poetry,  ranging  from  off-color 
political  couplets  reported  by 
one  syndicate  to  a  5,000-word 
ode  by  another; 

Imitation  Blondies,  Dick 
Tracys,  Supermen,  Li'l  Abners 
and  Joe  Palookas,  gag  panels  of 
all  sorts  but  no  distinction,  va¬ 
riations  on  the  Hatlo  and  Ripley 
features — all  especially  tactless 
when  sent  to  the  syndicates 
owning  the  originals; 

Comics  bas^  on  current 
ideas,  such  as  atom  bombs, 
gremlins  or  six-foot  rabbits;  and 

Ideas  —  which  no  syndicate 
really  wants  from  amateurs,  es¬ 
pecially  suspicious  amateurs 
who  think  the  idea  is  original, 
colossal  and  in  danger  of  being 
stolen. 

As  a  whole,  syndicates  have 
found  only  a  few  of  the  service¬ 
man  artists  up  to  professional 
levels — though  these  few  are 
making  good.  But  most  syndi¬ 
cates  rate  correspondence  school 
graduates  one  of  their  worst 
time-killers,  with  poets  and 
“persons  with  nice,  pat  little 
ideas  such  as  puzzles  which 
they'd  like  to  retire  on”  high 
in  the  running. 

King  Features  is  now  begin¬ 
ning  to  get  comic  strip  submis¬ 
sions  from  abroad,  pretty  good 


art,  but  poor  imitations  of 
“Mandrake"  or  “Prince  Valiant." 
George  Matthew  Adams  Serv¬ 
ice  is  offered  music.  The  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune-New  York  News 
Syndicate  has  no  desire  to  sell 
Bible  quizzes.  United  Feature  to 
sell  veteran  columns,  nor  Mc- 
Naught  to  peddle  advice  to  par¬ 
ents  by  retired  school  teachers. 

McClure  Syndicate  reports: 
“We've  refused  to  finance  expe¬ 
ditions  to  almost  every  corner 
of  the  globe  by  would-be  trav¬ 
elers."  Editor  -  in  -  Chief  Elmer 
Roessner  added.  “Mexico  is  very 
popular  now,  with  South  Amer¬ 
ica  second.  Europe  was  first  a 
few  months  ago.” 

Despite  all  this  flood  of  ma¬ 
terial  they  can't  use,  syndicates 
customarily  pursue  their  edi¬ 
torial  function  of  finding  fea¬ 
tures  for  newspapers  by  exam¬ 
ining  every  submission  —  the 
more  promising  by  top  execu¬ 
tives.  Youngsters  with  promise 
get  encouragement  and  good  ad¬ 
vice.  Arti.sts  who  omit  samples 
meet  little  enthusiasm. 

And  occasionally  a  feature 
clicks,  a  comic  strip  or  other 
feature  is  accepted— subject  to 
certain  vital  changes.  KFS, 
however,  is  more  likely  to  see 
promise  in  an  artist  than  a 
strip  and  ask  the  artist  to  join 
the  staff  to  do  another  feature. 

Columns  “that  ramble  all  over 
the  lot”  fail  to  arouse  enthus¬ 
iasm  at  any  syndicate,  but  S. 
George  Little  has  advice  for 
these  columnists — “Try  it  on  the 
dog.  If  a  man  can't  start  a 
column  in  his  own  home  town, 
if  he  can't  sell  his  local  paper, 
he  hasn't  much  chance  of  selling 
a  lot  of  papers.” 

As  far  as  McClure's  is  oon- 
cerned,  there  is  no  market  for 
rimed,  prose  -  seeming  features. 
Roessner.  who  used  to  “dash 
those  things  off  20  years  ago” 


has  even  a  form  answer,  read¬ 
ing  in  part: 

“  'Bout  once  a  week  some 
bard  will  say,  ‘McClure,  please 
syndicate  my  stuff.  I  want  to 
rhyme  the  news  each  day  in 
verse  that  looks  like  prose.’  'ts  • 

It's  tough.  ...  In  syndication 
nothing's  worse — it  breaks  our 
heart  to  tell  you  so — if  only  few 
will  take  your  verse.  And  so 
our  answer  must  be,  “no!" 

Cartoon  Chat 

FROM  the  Chicago  Tribune,  the 

Chicago  Tribune  -  New  York 
News  Syndicate  has  picked  up 
a  panel,  “Gigs  and  Gags,”  pro¬ 
duced  by  an  ex-GI  artist,  Chet 
Adams,  and  specializing  in 
sports. 

AP  Newsfeatuhes’  daily  “Ad¬ 
ventures  of  Patsy”  has  a  new 
artist  and  continuity  writer.  Bill 
Dyer,  of  the  Knoa^i’llle  (Tenn.) 
News-Sentinel  art  department. 
He  has  done  art  jobs  for  AP 
and  recently  returned  from 
service.  ...  At  the  invitation  of 
the  British  Embassy,  A1  Capp, 
who  draws  UFS’  “Li’l  Abner” 
is  off  to  London  for  six  weeks. 

.  .  .  Contrary  to  a  previous  note 
in  this  column.  Wood  Cowan 
was  not  a  former  artist,  but  a 
writer,  on  the  NEA  “our  Board¬ 
ing  House.”  That  panel’s  artist 
at  the  time  was  Bill  Zaboly,  now 
drawing  “Popeye.” 

Personals  and  Notes 

THE  New  York  Herald  Tribune 

Syndicate  has  a  new  business 
manager.  Col.  Buel  Weare,  for 
three  years  executive  officer  in 
Europe  for  Maj.  Gen.  R.  M. 


iaU 


Even  Edifor  Troveli 

Dallas.  — A  iour-paf« 

Sunday  travel  secflon,  said  lo 
be  the  first  in  thd  Southwest 
is  appearing  in  the  Dolioi 
Times-Hsirald.  Polly  Brister, 
iormer  staff  reporter,  who  is 
section  editor,  trovels  and  di¬ 
rects  special  correspondents. 
Resort  advertising  is  heavy. 

Littlejohn,  and  formerly  specisl 
assistant  to  Gardner  Cowles,  Jr, 
on  problems  of  his  newspapers, 
radio,  and  Look  magazine 
Earlier  he  sold  national  advee 
tising  on  the  Des  Moines  Reg¬ 
ister  and  Tribune  and  was  cir 
culation  manager  of  Look.  .  . . 
Charles  A.  Topper,  for  two  yesn 
a  salesman  for  the  Chicago 
'Times  Syndicate,  six  montH 
with  the  Chicago  Sun  Syndicah 
and  recently  an  assistant  public 
relations  officer  with  the  First 
Army,  is  opening  a  consultini 
service  at  21  W.  47th  Street  for 
would-be  syndicate  writers  and 
artists.  .  .  .  UFS  has  obtained 
world-wide  syndication  rights 
on  PM  Editor  Ralph  IngersoU's 
new  book,  “Top  Secret”  and  is 
releasing  it  for  foreign  publica¬ 
tion.  .  .  .  The  Scripps-Howard 
science  writer,  David  Dietz, 
will  furnish  U^  with  a  series 
of  articles  on  Operations  Croar 
roads.  .  ,  .  Sue  Pyke  Bennetts 
“Vogues  and  Values,”  editorial 
advertising  feature,  appears  the 
week  of  Sept.  15  in  50  metropol¬ 
itan  newspapers. _ 


SCIENTIFIC  NEWS 


FROM  BIKINI  TO  BERLIN 


IS  OF  PAGE  ONE  IMPORTANCE 


Alert  readetw,  keyed  to  the  tempo  of  the  advasacemeaita 
tiiade  by  scseiitiats  Uacae  recent  years,  welcome  all  aeessrmte 
news  in  science.  Science  Service,  with  the  largest  editorial 
staff  an  the  world  covering  science  exdasively,  gives  authentic 
infonnation  to  over  5,000,000  newspaper  readers  daily. 

Day-hy-day  coverage  of  the  most  important  news  in  sdenec 
it  Yeleaa^  in  the  News  Report-  Copy  on  golden-rod  paper 
hears  fatnre  release  dates — this  is  oar  Wire-By*Mail  service 
while  stories  on  white  paper  are  to  be  mn  as  received. 

Tite  weekly  Sdenec  Page — strikingly  illnstrated — is  re¬ 
leased  with  mats  of  illnstrations.  completely  matted  and  with 
photoprints  of  the  half-tone  pictorcs. 

May  we  send  sample  release?  Wire  or  write  to: 


SCIENCE  SERVICE 

1719  N  Street,  Northwest 
Washington  6,  D.  C. 


SUMMER  CAMP 

New  continuity  for  luly  and  August 
.  .  .  with  stunmer  camps  the  scene  of 
hilarious  misadventures  of  Archie  and 
his  teen-age  pals  ...  is  geared  to 
readers'  desires  to  laugh  and  relax. 
And  to  editors'  plans  to  keep  interest  in 
their  comic  pages  up  to  highest  levels. 

Ask  for  Hato  in  Your  Territory 

McCLURE 

NEWSPAPER  SYNDICATE 

75  WEST  ST.  NEW  YORK  6,  N.  Y. 
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MEN 


WOMEN 

90% 


84% 


61% 


The  Continuing  Study  of  Newspaper  Read¬ 
ing  proved  94  times  in  94  surveys  that 
newspapers  are  thoroughly  read,  that  no 
other  advertising  medium  can  match  the 
newspaper  in  the  attention-value  of  its  ad¬ 
vertising  space.  Now  Sunday  Study  No.  1 
shows  that  Sunday  newspaper  advertising 
stops  even  more  readers.  In  the  big  140-page 
Sunday  Milwaukee  Journal,  the  percentage 
of  men  and  women  reading  any  national,  any 
local  and  any  department  store  advertising 
was  greater  than  the  average  for  the  94  daily 
newspapers  covered  by  the  Continuing  Study. 

Seven  national  and  two  local  ads  in  the  sur¬ 
veyed  issue  of  The  Sunday  Milwaukee 
Journal  received  higher  reader  ratings  than 
any  of  the  hundreds  of  ads  in  their  respective 
classifications  in  the  94  daily  newspapers 
studied.  Fifteen  others  pushed  into  the  top 
10  in  their  classifications.  .Smart  advertisers 
will  study  Sunday  Study  No.  1  and  make 
more  and  better  use  of  Sunday  Journal  space. 

THE  MILWAUKEE  lOURNAL 


READING  ANY  NATIONAL  ADVERTISING 
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FCC  Confines 
Prewi  Service 
To  Press  Traffic 

The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  has  terminated  the 
wartime  authorisations  under 
which  Press  Wireless,  Inc.  han¬ 
dled  non^ress  messages  and 
pictures.  iTie  order  was  effec¬ 
tive  June  1. 

When  Prewi  lost  its  press  cir¬ 
cuits  to  many  parts  of  the  world, 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  ar¬ 
rangements  were  made  for  it 
to  handle  government  traffic 
and  some  traffic  in  commercial 
classifications.  In  some  cases, 
this  service  was  requested  by 
the  War,  Navy  and  State  de¬ 
partments. 

Last  August,  the  Commission 
notifled  Prewi  it  planned  to  can¬ 
cel  all  temporary  authorizations 
and  Prewi  submitted  a  state¬ 
ment  in  support  of  continuation 
of  government  traffic.  Objec¬ 
tions  were  filed  by  other  com¬ 
munications  carriers. 

'Public  Is  Beneficiary' 

Prewi's  statement  argued  that 
government  traffic  includes  ma¬ 
terial  intended  directly  or  ulti¬ 
mately  for  publication,  and  in¬ 
ability  to  handle  such  traffic 
would  cause  the  company  to 
lose  some  press  traffic. 

Cancellation  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  authorizations,  it  was 
argued  further,  would  result  in 
a  loss  of  revenue  which  would 
impair  the  company's  press 
service.  Government  traffic,  it 
was  contended,  is  similar  to 
press  traffic  in  that  the  general 
public  is  the  ultimate  benefi¬ 
ciary  of  the  service. 

Opponents  argued  that  “Press 
Wireless  should  be  able  to  justi¬ 
fy  its  existence  as  a  press  car¬ 
rier,  for  which  it  was  origi¬ 
nally  licensed,  and  should  not 
be  permitted  to  handle  govern¬ 
ment  messages  merely  in  order 
to  obtain  revenues  to  subsidize 
its  press  service.” 

In  its  ruling,  the  FCC  pointed 
out  that  “in  no  case  would  the 
scope  of  coverage  available  to 
government  users  be  diminished 
by  cancellation  of  the  author¬ 
izations,  since  every  Press  Wire¬ 
less  circuit  is  paralleled  by  cir¬ 
cuits  of  at  least  one,  and  in 
nMny  cases  of  two  radiotele¬ 
graph  carriers  which  are  li¬ 
censed  to  offer  and  do  offer  all 
classifications  of  service." 

If  Press  Wireless  cannot 
maintain  its  operations  on  the 
basis  of  press  traffic  alone,  the 
Commission’s  opinion  stat^, 
questions  would  arise  as  to  its 
justification  as  a  licensee  for 
specialized  press  service,  and 
“it  would  be  necessary  to  re¬ 
consider  the  grant  to  it  of  li¬ 
censes  and  frequencies  on  the 
basis  originally  issued,  namely, 
that  public  interest  is  best 
served  by  having  at  least  one 
carrier  in  the  field  devoting  it¬ 
self  exclusively  to  the  inter¬ 
national  communication  needs 
of  the  press.” 

The  FCC  continued  its  tem¬ 
porary  authorization  for  Prewi 
goverriment  and  commercial 
service  to  the  Philippines  and 
Japan,  because  of  a  need  for  it 


Press  7n  the  Way' 
At  Health  Session 

San  Antohio,  Tex.  —  Press 
criticism  of  San  Antonio  health 
officials  in  a  current  anti-polio 
campaign  led  to  barring  of  re¬ 
porters  from  a  city  health  de¬ 
partment  conference. 

After  the  closed  meeting,  re¬ 
porters  asked  Dr.  P.  I.  Nixon, 
board  of  health  chairman,  why 
he  had  shut  the  door  on  them. 

“We  were  talking  about  cer¬ 
tain  scientific  things  that  you 
would  not  understand.”  Nixon 
said.  “You  would  just  be  in  the 
way.” 


noted  by  the  War  Department. 

The  Expeditionary  Force  Pix 
Service,  a  deferr^  facsimile 
service,  was  ordered  cancelled 
because  “the  traffic  record  shows 
it  has  received  no  public  ac¬ 
ceptance.”  Only  nine  such  pho¬ 
tographs  were  handled  in  March, 
five  in  February,  the  report  said. 

If  Press  Wireless  desires  to 
enter  the  field  of  non-press  com¬ 
munications  on  a  regular  basis, 
the  Commission  concluded,  it 
should  apply  for  modification  of 
its  license. 

“If  Press  Wireless  is  no 
longer  able  to  devote  itself  ex¬ 
clusively  to  the  requirements  of 
the  press,”  the  Commission  re¬ 
marked,  “the  question  which 
would  be  presented  for  decision 
is  whether  public  interest,  con¬ 
venience  or  necessity  would 
better  be  served  by  having  this 
carrier  enter  the  general  com¬ 
munications  field,  or  having  its 
operations  terminate.” 

A.  Warren  Norton,  president 
of  Prewi,  has  submitted  the 
matter  to  stockholders  and  di¬ 
rectors. 


Randolph  Re-elected 
By  25,000  Plurality 

Indianapolis,  Ind. — ^The  larg¬ 
est  plurality  ever  polled  by  a 
candidate  for  president  of 
the  International  Typographical 
Union  was  scored  in  the  re- 
election  of  Woodruff  Randolph, 
the  official  canvass  has  revealed. 

Mr.  Randolph,  leading  the 
whole  Progressive  ticket  to  vic¬ 
tory,  received  41,418  votes.  His 
opponent,  Allan  J.  Edwards  of 
Miami,  polled  16.817  votes.  Other 
Progressives  ran  2,000  votes  be¬ 
hind  Randolph's  tally. 

The  official  tabulation  gave 
these  figures:  For  first  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  Larry  Taylor.  39,684; 
Reese  J.  Highfield,  17,506;  for 
second  vicepresMent.  Elmer 
Brown,  39,358;  William  F.  Glass. 
17,670;  for  secretary-treasurer. 
Don  F.  Hurd.  37,320;  Henry  E. 
Clemens,  19,865. 

a 

'Rhode  Islander'  Botfirs 

PaoviDENCK,  R.  I. — A  16-page 
tabloid-size  magazine  made  its 
first  appearance  in  the  June  2 
issue  of  the  Providence  Sunday 
Journal.  Replacing  the  brown 
gravure  section  which  the  Sun¬ 
day  Journal  has  carried  since 
August,  1920,  the  new  supple¬ 
ment  is  named  “The  Rhode 
Islander.”  Sunday  Editor  Gar¬ 
rett  D.  Byrnes  said  the  empha¬ 
sis  will  be  on  local  features. 


Use  of  Pictures 
Said  to  Hinge 
On  Silver  Law 

A  threat  to  newspapers  in 
photography  and  picture  repro¬ 
duction  looms  as  a  result  of  the 
stalemate  in  Congress  on  the  en¬ 
actment  of  new  silver  legisla¬ 
tion. 

Crux  of  the  problem  is  the 
supply  of  silver  nitrate,  used 
as  the  sensitizing  element  in  all 
the  reproductive  arts. 

Leading  producers  of  photo¬ 
graphic  film  and  paper  have  on 
hand  only  enough  silver  nitrate 
to  continue  manufacture  of  the.se 
products  for  a  period  of  from 
three  to  eight  weeks,  according 
to  William  G.  Thurber,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Silver  Users  Emer¬ 
gency  Committee. 

“Certainly  we  are  approach¬ 
ing — and  too  rapidly — some  X- 
day  when  photographic  and 
other  art  reproduction  may  dis¬ 
appear  from  new.spapers  and 
magazines.”  he  said. 

$1.29  An  Ounce  Sought 

“When  that  day  arrives  de¬ 
pends  on  two  factors: 

“1.  When,  or  whether,  ‘Silver 
Bloc’  Senators  of  western  states 
will  retreat  from  their  ‘$1.29  or 
bust'  stand.  They  now  take  the 
position  that  unless  Congress — 
the  House  and  Senate — agree  to 
legalize  the  price  of  all  silver 
as  of  two  years  hence  at  $1.29 
an  ounce — three  and  one-half 
times  the  pre-war  price — they 
will  prevent  all  silver  using  in¬ 
dustries.  including  photographic, 
from  obtaining  a  supply.  There 
is  now  only  one  source  from 
which  silver  can  be  obtained, 
the  Treasury  stock  of  free  and 
idle  metal  in  vaults  at  West 
Point. 

“2.  How  great  a  backlog  of 
photographic  and  photo-engrav¬ 
ing  materials  publishers  now 
have  on  hand.  Since  there  was 
a  war-long  shortage,  during 
which  such  supplies  were  dis¬ 
tributed  under  a  priority  sys¬ 
tem.  it  is  doubtful  whether  pub¬ 
lishers  have  stocks  which  would 
carry  them  for  a  very  long 
period. 

“Another  factor  of  the  present 
acute  situation  is  that  if  and 
when  more  silver  bullion  be¬ 
comes  available  for  ultimate 
use  by  the  publishing  industry, 
a  considerable  delay  is  inevit- 
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able  before  it  can  be  used  in 
newspapers  and  magazinw.  Tbe 
metal  must  be  converted  into 
silver  nitrate,  shipped,  used  in 
sensitizing  film  and  paper,  and 
then  ffiese  must  be  dlitributed 
through  the  usual  trade  chin- 
nels. 

“What  this  time  lag  would  be 
I  do  not  know.  Nor  do  we  have 
any  way  of  knowing  the  itatui 
of  publishers’  stock  of  these  vi¬ 
tal  items. 

“We  do  know  that  they  havt 
a  vital  stake  in  the  fight  not 
being  made  in  Washington  tt 
oMain  legislative  permission  to 
purchase  some  of  the  idle  aito 
unneeded  Treasury  silver,  at  j 
fair  price,  as  the  only  means  ol 
breaking  the  present  log-ju 
of  silver  supply. 

“I  feel  all  publishers  should 
study  this  situation  thoroughljr" 

In  support  of  the  $1.29  prin 
the  Colorado  Mining  Associa¬ 
tion  published  ads  in  leadini 
newspapers  during  the  las! 
week,  urging  silver  manufie 
turers  to  petition  Congress  for 
legislation,  lest  a  runaway  mar 
ket  be  created.  The  Association 
asserted  the  $1.29  price  is  neces¬ 
sary  as  protection  for  U.  S.  min¬ 
ing  against  the  competition  of 
poorly  paid  miners  of  South 
America  and  Africa. 

“At  the  end  of  two  years,”  the 
CMA  asserted,  “the  manufac¬ 
turing  industry  should  be  able 
to  retain  adequate  supplies 
from  its  customary  channels- 
from  Mexico,  Canada,  Peru  and 
other  foreign  producing  cou.".- 
tries.” 


Here's  meat  lor  space  buyers . . . 
Highest  percentage  of  gains  over 
1939  oi  any  city  in  the  State  vraa 
revealed  by  checks  pasting 
through  Rockford  bonks  during 
March.  That  reflects  buying 
power . . .  sure  enough  I 
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FLEXIBILITY  TO  MEET  VARYING  DAILY 
NEEDS. ..AND  FUTURE  EXPANSION 

Wide  variations  in  quantity  —  any  even  number  of  pages,  from  2  up  —  easy 
operation  in  any  combination  of  units  and  folders  —  lower  costs  and  greater 
production  versatility  —  are  some  of  the  many  advantages  of  the  Duplex 
Unitubular  Press.  Unitubulars  are  tailored  to  fit  the  space  availibilities  of  any 
newspaper  plant.  Flexibility  is  a  keynote  of  the  pioneering  Duplex  line  that 
ranges  from  flat  beds  to  large  metropolitan  semi-cylindrical  presses.  Regard¬ 
less  of  your  problem,  Duplex  engineers  are  prepared  to  help  you  solve  it. 
Behind  them  lies  62  years  of  trail-blazing  during  which  Duplex  originated  and 
patented  every  standard  type  of  newspaper  press  in  use  today. 


THE  DUPLEX  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 

Builders  of  the  World's  Finest  Newspaper  Presses 

BATTLE  CREEK,  MICHIGAN 

77  W.  Wathinfton  SirMt,  Chicago  SOO  Fifth  Avanua,  N«w  Yarti 

DOFLEX  UNITUEULAR  FKEgSt  Thia  ii  a  lour  unit,  I6-paaa  Ualtubular,  with 
color  cyliadara  ouar  Iho  two  cantor  unita,  balloon  iomiar,  roUa  at  and.  Joat  ona  of 
many  arrangamonta  poaaibla.  Unilubulara  ara  oaay  to  run  —  no  climbing,  no  raaeh. 
iag,  no  diUicull  wab  laada,  all  adfuatmonia  conaoniantty  located.  A  minimum  of 
lilting.  Tbo  print  ia  in  lull  viow  whila  aatting  color  —  no  woba  paaaing  oaar  lountaina 
to  interlaro  witb  thoir  adfuatmant  and  cloaning. 
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TEXT  OF  SUPREME  COURT  OPINION  IN  MIAMI  HERALD  CONTEMPT  CASE 


publications  were  legitimate 
criticism  and  comment  within 
the  Federal  guaranties  of  free 
press  and  created  no  clear  and 
present  danger  to  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  justice.  They  sought 
to  justify  the  publications  by 
left  arm  and  of  an  intentionally  stating  in  their  return  to  the 
drawn  criminal  type.  At  the  rule  that  the  facts  stated  in  the 
right  of  the  bench,  a  futile  indi-  editorials  were  correct,  that  two 
vidual,  labeled  “public  interest"  of  the  cases  used  as  examples 
vainly  protests.  were  not  pending  when  the 

The  citation  charges  that  the  comments  were  made,  since  or 

coercion  or  intimidation.”  •  *  • 

There  was.  of  course,  no  ques-  upon  and  impugn  ously  ent^,  Jhe  Drcuit 

tion  as  to  the  power  to  punish  he  integrity  of  said  court  and  that  they  as  editors 

for  disturbances  and  disorder  in  '"i 

the  court  room.  •  •  *  The  dan-  that  the  judges  of  said  court  do  openly  and  forcefully  to  discuss 
ver  tn  be  Guarded  aeainst  is  the  recognize  and  accept,  even  go  these  conditions  to  the  end  that 
“substantive  ev^’  sought  to  be  out  to  find  every  possible  tech-  P^^ 

nrevented  •  •  •  In  the  Bridises  nicality  of  the  law  to  protect  disturbing  to  the  citizens  of  this 
case  that  “substantive  evil"  was  the  defendant,  to  block,  thwart. 

primarily  the  “disorderly  and  hinder,  embarrass  and  nullify  publ  cati^s  complain^  of  did 
unfair  administration  of  justice.”  prosecution  ’  which  said  acts  by  nothing  more  than  discuss  the 

you  tend  to  prevent  and  pre-  generally  recognized  weakness 
Duly  of  Court  Is  Recalled  judice  a  fair  and  impartial  ac-  ^ud  breakdown  in  the  system  of 
The  Constitution  has  imposed  tion  of  the  said  court  and  the  jnw  enforcement  and  call  for  its 
upon  this  court  final  authority  to  judges  thereof  in  respect  to  the  improvement, 
determine  the  meaning  and  ap-  said  pending  easel  si.”  It  is  not  practicable  to  com¬ 

plication  of  those  words  of  that  After  setting  out  details  of  al-  ment  at  length  on  each  of  the 
instrument  which  require  in-  leged  willful  withholding  and  challenged  items.  To  make  our 

J  ■  *  ■"  . 1  decision  as  clear  as  possible,  we 

issues.  With  that  responsibility,  in  the  publications,  the  citation  shall  refer  in  detail  only  to  the 
we  are  compelled  to  examine  for  further  charges  that  comments  concerning  the  “rape 

.  “You,  by  said  cartoon  and  edi-  cases."  These  we  think  fairly  il- 

torial,  have  caused  to  be  repre-  lustrate  the  issues  and  are  the 
sented  unto  the  public  that  con-  most  difficult  comments  for  the 
whether  or  not  they  do  carry  cerning  the  cases  of  (a)  the  petitioners  to  defend, 
a  threat  of  clear  and  present  eight  indictments  for  rape,  (b)  As  to  these  cases,  the  editorial 
danger  to  the  impartiality  and  the  said  Brook  club  case,  and  said: 

good  order  of  the  courts  or  <c)  the  Teepee  club  case,  that  “This  week  the  people, 
whether  they  are  of  a  character  the  judges  of  this  court  ( had  through  their  grand  jury, 
which  the  principles  of  the  First  not)  fairly  and  impartially  (Continued  on  page  28) 

Amendment,  as  adopted  by  the  heard  and  decided  the  matters 

"  ’  *  ”  -  in  said  editorial  mentioned  and 

teento  Amendment,  protect.  have  thereby  represented  unto 


The  text  of  Justice  Reed's  to  the  good  influences  of  open 
opinion  in  the  Miami  Herald  discussion. 

contempt  case  follows:  As  a  step  toward  the  marking 

THIS  proceeding  brings  here  for  th*  line,  we  held  that  the  pub- 

review  a  judgment  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  Florida. — Fla. — ; 

22  So.  2nd  875,  which  affirmed  a 
judgment  of  guilt  in  contempt  of 
the  Circuit  Court  of  Dade  Coun¬ 
ty,  Florida,  on  a  citation  of  peti¬ 
tioners  by  the  circuit  court. 

The  individual  petitioner  wa.s 
the  associate  editor  of  The  Miami 
Herald,  a  newspaper  of  general 
circulation,  published  in  Dade 
County,  Florida,  and  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  trial  court. 

The  corporate  petitioner  was  the 
publisher  of  The  Miami  Herald. 

Together  petitioners  were  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  publication  of 
two  editorials  charged  by  the 
citation  to  be  contemptuous  of 
the  circuit  court  and  its  judges 
in  that  they  were  unlawfully 
critical  of  the  administration  of 
criminal  justice  in  certain  cases 
then  pending  before  the  court. 

Certiorari  was  granted  to  re¬ 
view  petitioners'  contention  that  - - —  , . .  ,  .  .  ,  ”  . 

the  editorials  did  not  represent  terpretation  to  resolve  judicial  suppressio^n  of  the  whole^  truth 
“a  clear  and  present  danger  of  '  ..u- 

high  imminence  to  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  justice  by  the  court"  ourselves  the  statements  in  issue 
or  judges  who  were  criticized  &nd  the  circumstances  under 
and  therefore  the  Judgment  of  which  they  were^made  to  see 
contempt  was  invalid  as  viola¬ 
tive  of  the  petitioners’  right  of 
free  expression  in  the  press. 

The  importance  of  the  issue  in 
the  administration  of  justice  at 
this  time  in  view  of  this  court’s 
decision  in  Bridges  V.  California, 

314  U.  S.  252,  three  years  prior  due  process  clause  of  the  Four- 
to  this  judgment  in  contempt,  is  teento  Amendment,  protect, 
apparent.  When  the  highest  court  of  a 

Bridges  v.  California  fixed  rea-  State  has  reached  a  determina- 
sonably  well  marked  limits  tion  upon  such  an  issue,  we  give 
around  the  power  of  courts  to  most  respectful  attention  to  its 
punish  newspapers  and  others  reasoning  and  conclusion  but  its 
for  comments  upon  or  criticism  authority  is  not  final.  Were  it 
of  pending  litigation.  The  case  otherwise  the  Constitutional 
placed  orderly  operation  of  limits  of  free  expression  in  the 
courts  as  the  primary  and  do-  nation  would  vary  with  State 


Som«thiii9  n«w  in  food  (octiom  it 
•  roquiar  footuro  of  Tho  TIm»» 
Horald.  Each  waak  cartain  vaqa- 
tablas  and  frvitt  ara  faahirad  ai 
thay  raach  tliair  saasonai  paak,  ia 
quality,  quantity  and  aconoaay. 
Timaa  Harald  raadan  act  and  bay 
from  tha  TIMED  FOOD  NEWS. 


Trying  to  cover  the  big  and 
thriving  Baltimore  market  with¬ 
out  the  Sunpapers  is  like  shoot¬ 
ing  at  a  whale  with  a  pea-shooter. 
The  sixth  city  in  America  de¬ 
serves  first-rate  coverage — big 
schedules  in  Baltimore’s  own 
Sunpapers. 

In  BalHmom  nvnryfhing 
rnvolvns  around 
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It  would  be  easier,  we  believe,  to  build  a  new 
home  without  lumber  and  nails  than  to  exerdse 
good  judgment  without  facts.  All  the  facts. 

Fortimately ,  there  is  no  shortage  of  this  essential 
raw  material — facts.  Some  searching  may  be 
required,  certainly  some  thought  is  required  to 
interpret  facts  intelligently,  they  are  available. 

TO  WAR  VETERANS  .  .  .  facts  mean  that 
precious  funds  need  not  be  wasted  in  &ae-sounding 
but  unsound  ventures.  The  real  worth  of  any  glib 
"opportimity  of  a  lifetime” — whether  in  securi* 
ties,  in  business  or  elsewhere — should  be  and  can 
be  determined — by  getting  ihs  facts  first. 

TO  WAR  BOND  OWNERS . . ,  the  use  of  facts 
means  conservation  of  the  hard-earned,  produc¬ 
tive  savings  these  bonds  represent.  Even  a  brief 
study  of  the  facts  demonstrates  the  wisdom 
of  holding  War  Bonds  until  they  mature. 

TO  INVESTORS  .  .  .  facts  offer  a  safeguard 
against  needless  risk  ...  a  bulwark  against  the 


temptation  to  buy  or  sell  securities  on  the  basis 
of  tips,  rumors  or  sudden  impulses. 


It  is  the  established  policy  of  this  Exchange  to 
foster,  in  every  way  possible,  the  principles  of 
informed  investment.  To  do  so,  it  see^  con¬ 
stantly  to  increase  the  amoimt  of  information  avail¬ 
able  to  the  investor.  Before  any  company  lists 
its|  securities  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange, 
that  company  agrees  to  report,  regularly,  facts 
essential  to  reasoned  investment  decisions. 

We  urge  every  investor  to  make  fall  and  frequent 
use  of  this  information.  Values  change  ...  in 
securities  as  in  any  other  form  of  propraiy ...  in 
this  market  as  in  any  other. 

In  investment,  facts  are  your  best  protection 
against  unnecessary  risk.  With  facts,  and  only 
with  facts,  you  can  build  toward  a  sound 
future. 


New  York  Stock  Exchange 
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TEXT  OF  SUPREME  COURT  OPINION  IN  MIAMI  HERALD  CONTEMPT  CASE 


challenged  the  ruling  that  the  eral  constitutional  rights  in  the  areas  of  discussion  which  u 

matters  referred  to  in  the  edi-  setting  of  those  facts.  When  the  understanding  writer  will  ap- 

torials  were  pending  and  the  Bridges  case  was  here,  there  praise  in  the  light  of  the  effect 

Supreme  Court  of  Florida  ruled  was  necessarily  involved  a  de-  on  himself  and  on  the  public, 

that  the  cases  were  pending,  termination  by  the  California  creating  a  clear  and  present 

22  So.  2d  at  883:  State  court  that  all  of  the  edi-  danger  to  the  fair  and  orderly 

torials  had,  at  least,  a  tendency  judicial  administration, 
to  interfere  with  the  fair  ad-  Courts  must  have  power  to 
ministration  of  criminal  justice  protect  the  interests  of  prison- 
in  pending  cases  in  a  court  of  ers  and  litigants  before  them 
that  State.  from  unseemly  efforts  to  per- 

Yet  this  court  was  unanimous  vert  judicial  action.  In  the  bor- 

in  saying  that  two  of  those  edi-  decline  instances  where  it  is 

torials  had  no  such  impact  upon  difficult  to  say  upon  which  side 

a  court  as  to  justify  a  conviction  the  alleged  offense  falls  we 

of  contempt  in  the  face  of  the  think  the  specific  freedom  of 

principles  of  the  First  Amend-  public  comment  should  weigh 

ment.  We  must  therefore  weigh  heavily  against  a  possible  ten- 

-i-u,.  «  K  dency  to  influence  pending 

rs  cases.  Freedom  of  discussion 
*■-  should  be  given  the  widest 
ts  range  compatible  with  the  e^ 
sential  requirement  of  the  fair 
and  orderly  administration  of 
justice. 

3-  While  a  disclaimer  of  inten- 
il  tion  does  not  purge  a  contempt, 
a  we  may  at  this  point  call  atten- 
to  the  sworn  answer  of 
petitioners  that  their  purpose 
was  not  to  influence  the  court. 
.  .  .  For  circumstances  to  create 
w*  a  clear  and  present  danger  to 
judicial  judicial  administration,  a  solid¬ 
ity  of  evidence  should  be  re 

cult  to  find  in  this  record.  .  .  . 

The  comments  were  made 
about  judges  of  courts  of  gen- 
*  j  '  ”  '■  :  - ’-.t- 

Be-  ed  by  the  people  of  a  populous 
(Continued  on  page  30) 
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brought  into  court  eight  indict¬ 
ments  for  rape.  Judge  Paul  D. 

Barns  agreed  with  the  defense 
that  the  indictments  were  not 
properly  drawn.  Back  they 
went  to  the  grand  jury  for  re-  "We  also  agree  that  publica- 
presentation  to  the  court.”  tions  about  a  case  that  is  closed. 

We  shall  assume  that  the  no  matter  how  scandalous,  are 
statement,  “judicial  instance  and  not  punishable  as  contempt, 
interpretative  procedure  •  •  •  This  is  the  general  rule,  but  the 
even  go  out  to  find,  every  pos-  Florida  statute  is  more  liberal 
Bible  technicality  of  the  law  to  than  the  rule.” 
protect  the  defendant  •  •  •  and  Cf.  Florida  Statutes  1941  S 
nullify  prosecution,”  refers  to  38.23  and  S  923.03;  see  also  22 
the  quashing  of  the  rape  indict-  So.  2d  at  886. 
ments  as  well  as  other  con-  in  Bridges  vs.  California,  314 
demned  steps.  The  comment  of  u.  S.  252,  271-78,  dissent  297-302, 
the  last  two  paragraphs  evi-  this  court  looked  upon  cases  as 
dently  includes  these  dismissals  pending  following  completed  in- 
as  so-called  legal  technicalities.  terlocutory  actions  of  the  courts 
Indictments  Called  Faulty  but  awaiting  other  steps.  In  one 
The  citation  charged  that  the 
prosecuting  officer  in  open  court 
agreed  that  the  indictments  were 
BO  defective  as  to  make  reindict¬ 
ment  advisable.  Reindictments 
were  returned  the  next  day  and 
before  the  editorial.  It  was 
charged  that  these  omissions 
were  a  wanton  withholding  of 
the  full  truth. 

As  to  this  charge  the  peti¬ 
tioners  made  this  return: 

“TOat  as  averred  in  the  cita- 
tlon,  a  motion  was  made  to 
quash  the  indictment  in  Case 
K6,  the  ruling  upon  which 
would  control  in  the  other  cases 
mentioned.  Whereupon  the  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  State  Attor¬ 
ney's  office  stated  in  effect  that 
he  believed  the  original  indict¬ 
ment  was  in  proper  form,  but 
to  eliminate  any  question  he 
would  have  these  defendants 
Immediately  reindicted  by  the 
grand  jury,  which  was  still  then 
in  session.  And  thereupon,  the 
judge  of  said  court  did  siutain 
the  motion  to  quash  with  re¬ 
spect  to  Case  856.” 

The  record  of  the  criminal 
division  of  the  circuit  court,  set 
out  In  the  findings  of  fact  at 
the  hearings  on  the  citation  in 
contempt,  shows  that  in  Case 
856  the  court  upheld  the  de¬ 
fendants'  motion  to  quash  “with 
the  approval  of  the  assistant 
State  Attorney”  and  quashed 
the  remaining  indictments  on 
his  recommendation. 

Reindictment  of  the  accused 
on  the  next  day.  prompt  ar¬ 
raignment  and  setting  for  trial 
also  appear.  We  accept  the  rec¬ 
ord  as  conclusive  of  the  facts. 

Unfair  Reporting  Charged 
We  read  the  circuit  court's 
Judgment  to  find  that  the  corn- 


instance  it  was  sentence  after  i*' 
verdict.  In  another,  a  motion  sented  b; 
for  a  new  trial.  Free 

Pennekamp  was  fined  $2.50  Free  d 
and  the  corporation  $1,000.  of 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Florida  principle  _ _ _ 

restated  the  facts  as  to  the  rape  principle  which  all  are  zealous  tlon 
cases  from  the  record.  It  then  to  preserve.  Discussion  that  fol- 
reached  a  conclusion  as  to  all  lows  the  termination  of  a  case 
of  the  charges  and  so  as  to  the  may  be  inadequate  to  emphasize 
rape  cases.  .  .  .  After  further  the  danger  to  public  welfare  of 
discussion  of  the  facts,  the  court  supposedly  wrongful 

conduct.  ...  -  —  -- 

“In  the  light  of  this  factual  It  does  not  follow  that  public  quir^  ^ it^would  be  diCB- 
recitation,  it  is  utter  folly  to  comment  of  every  character 

suggest  that  the  object  of  these  upon  pending  trials  or  legal  pro- 

publications  was  other  than  to  ceedings  may  be  as  free  as  a  -  -  —  =— 

abase  and  destroy  the  efficiency  similar  comment  after  complete  ®  jurisdiction — judges  select- 
of  the  court.  .  .  disposal  of  the  litigation.  "  ~  ' 

II  V  .L  u  .  n  LI-  L  j  tween  the  extremes  there  are 
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BURGESS 
CHROME 
MATS 


When  you  use  Burgess  i 
Chrome  mats  you  can  be  I 
sure  of  clean-cut  "beautiful  * 
impressions”  in  all  your  jjj 
half-tone  and  line  reproduc-  V\ 
tions.  There  are  no  fuzzy 
edges,  no  blurred  lines.  All 
the  detail  of  the  original  is 
faithfully  reproduced  with 
these  line  mats, 

I 

Try  Burgess  Chrome  mats  • 
—  you  will  find  them  defi-  j 
nitely  superior!  I 
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Left:  WOOD  is  one  of 
many  network  stations 
using  Federal’s  five 
kw  Transmitter,  Type 
165 A,  a  pre-war  instal¬ 
lation. 


ederal  engineering  offers  you 


odern  Design 


Higher  Efficiency 


Lower  Operating  Cost 


•  IN  5-,  10-  AND  50-KW 
BROADCAST  TRANSMITTERS 


rANDARD 


Federal  s  vast  tune- tested  engineering  and  manufacturing  facilities  are  now  engaged 
in  production  of  standard  AM  radio  transmitters  for  early  delivery  ...  5,  10  and  50 
KW .  .  .  with  station  equipment  from  microphone  to  antenna.  A  Federal  engineer  will 
be  glad  to  give  you  complete  specifications.  Write  for  bulletin. 


Now  in  Production 
for  EaHy  Oe/rveiy 


Right:  WABC  is  one  of 
many  leading  stations  using 
Federal’s  50-kw  Transmitter, 
Type  162.  Similar  installa¬ 
tions  built  to  your  order. 
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Congress  Seeks 
Full  Reports  on 
Food  Mocation 

Washington  —  Congress,  act¬ 
ing  through  a  special  food  study 
committee,  has  demanded  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture 
put  an  end  to  Its  peacetime  cen¬ 
sorship. 

Threatening  legislative  action 
If  Secretary  Clinton  P.  Ander¬ 
son  does  not  discontinue  the 
practice  of  keeping  vital  infor¬ 
mation  on  food  allocations  from 
the  public.  Committee  Chairman 
Thomas  A.  Jenkins  of  Ohio, 
wrote: 

"We  believe  that  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  have  the  ri^t  to 
know  in  detail  exactly  what  is 
happening  to  their  food,  and 
that  their  cooperation  in  famine 
relief  will  be  far  more  effective 
If  they  are  told  the  whole  truth. 

"We  urgently  request,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  classification 
‘RESTRICTED’  be  removed 
from  all  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  food  allocation  sheets  and 
schedules  and  that  this  vital  in¬ 
formation  be  made  available 
promptly  and  freely  to  the  press 
and  public.” 

Not  even  members  of  Con¬ 
gress  or  heads  of  vital  food  in¬ 
dustries  are  permitted  to  pull 
aside  Ihe  curtain  of  censor^ip 
and  make  use  of  the  data. 

Secretary  Anderson's  office  re¬ 
cently  made  use  of  the  device  of 
calling  a  meeting  of  brewery 
employes  seeking  larger  grain 
sdhKations  a  "conference”  and 
therefore  not  subject  to  press 
coverage.  More  than  50  persons 
present  unanimously  signified 
their  desire  to  have  reporters 
admitted  so  their  story  could  be 
given  to  the  public,  but  the  plea 
was  unavailing. 

■ 

London  Dcdly  Mail 
Celebrates  Jubilee 

The  London  (Eng.)  Daily  Mail 
celebrated  its  golden  jubilee 
May  4  with  the  publication  of  a 
apecial  paper-bound  book  giving 
the  history  of  the  newspaper. 
Included  in  the  book  are  a  series 
of  pictures  tracing  the  outstand¬ 
ing  news  events  of  the  period. 

Established  by  Alfred  and 
Harold  Harmsworth,  the  Daily 
Bfail  gained  early  eminence  dur¬ 
ing  the  Boer  War  when  it  pro¬ 
tested  over-zealous  censors.  The 
result  was  that  die  newspaper 
was  cut  off  from  all  War  OfiBce 
news,  and  was  the  subject  of  a 
“serious  charge”  by  the  War 
Secretary.  “But  other  newspa¬ 
pers,  fearing  a  general  assault 
on  I^ess  Freedom,  rallied  to  its 
support,”  the  anniversary  ac¬ 
count  states,  “and  the  official 
news  came  nightly.” 

a 

$468,161  inTnist 

Dallas,  Tex.  —  The  G.  B. 
Dealey  retirement  pension  plan 
trust  tor  employes  of  the  Dallas 
Morning  News  and  affiliated 
radio  stations  now  totals  $468,- 
161.  This  figure  includes  a  newly 
announced  contribution  of  $158,- 
061  by  the  parent  A.  H.  Belo 
Corp.  It  represents  an  increase 
of  ^Ul,670  in  little  more  than 
a  year. 
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and  educated  community.  They 
concerned  the  attitude  of  the 
judges  toward  those  who  were 
charged  with  crime,  not  com¬ 
ments  on  evidence  or  rulings 
during  a  jury  trial.  Their  effect 
on  juries  that  might  eventually 
try  the  alleged  offenders  against 
the  criminal  laws  of  Florida  is 
too  remote  for  discussion. 

Comment  on  pending  cases 
may  affect  judges  differently.  It 
may  influence  some  judges  more 
than  others.  Some  are  of  a 
more  sensitive  fiber  than  their 
colleagues.  The  laws  deal  in 
generalities  and  external  stand¬ 
ards  and  cannot  depend  on  the 
varying  degrees  of  moral  courage 
or  stability  in  the  face  of  criU- 
cism  whidi  individual  judges 
may  possess  any  more  than  it 
generally  can  depend  on  the 
personal  equations  or  individ¬ 
ual  idiosyncrasies  of  the  tort¬ 
feasor.  .  .  . 

We  are  not  willing  to  say 
under  the  circumstances  of  this 
case  that  these  editorials  are  a 
clear  and  present  danger  to  the 
fair  administration  of  justice  in 
Florida.  .  .  . 

What  is  meant  by  clear  and 
present  danger  to  a  fair  admin¬ 
istration  of  justice?  No  defini¬ 
tion  could  give  an  answer.  Cer¬ 
tainly  this  criticism  of  the 
judge’s  inclinations  or  actions 
in  these  pending  non-jury  pro¬ 
ceedings  could  not  directly  af¬ 
fect  such  administration. 

This  criticism  of  his  actions 
could  not  affect  his  ability  to 
decide  the  issues.  Here  there  is 
only  criticism  of  judicial  action 
already  taken,  although  the 
cases  were  still  pending  on 
other  points  or  might  be  revived 
by  rehearings.  For  such  in¬ 
juries  when  the  statements 
amount  to  defamation,  a  judge 
has  such  remedy  in  damages  for 
libel  as  do  other  public  serv¬ 
ants. 

It  is  suggested,  however,  that 
even  though  his  intellectual 
processes  cannot  be  affected  by 
reflections  on  his  purposes,  a 
judge  may  be  influence  by  a 
desire  to  placate  the  accusing 
newspaper  to  retain  public  es¬ 
teem  and  secure  re-election  pre¬ 
sumably  at  the  cost  of  unfair 
rulings  against  an  accused. 

Danger  to  luatico  Doubtod 

In  this  case  too  many  fine¬ 
drawn  assumptions  against  the 
independence  of  judicial  action 
must  be  made  to  call  such  a 
possibility  a  clear  and  present 
danger  to  justice.  For  this  to 
follow,  there  must  be  a  judge 
of  less  than  ordinary  fortitude 
without  friends  or  support  or  a 
powerful  and  vindictive  news¬ 
paper  bent  upon  a  rule  or  ruin 
policy,  and  a  public  uncon¬ 
cern^  with  or  uninterested  In 
the  truth  or  the  protection  of 
their  judicial  institutions. 

If.  as  the  Florida  courts  have 
held  and  as  we  have  assumed, 
the  petitioners  deliberately  dis¬ 
torted  the  facts  to  abase  and 
destroy  the  efficiency  of  tte 
courts,  those  misrepresentations 
with  the  indicated  motives 
manifested  themselves  in  the 
language  employed  by  petition¬ 


ers  in  their  editorials.  The 
Florida  courts  see  in  this  ob¬ 
jectionable  language  an  open 
effort  to  use  purposely  the 
power  of  the  press  to  destroy 
without  reason  the  reputation 
of  judges  and  the  competence  of 
courts. 

This  is  the  clear  and  present 
danger  they  fear  to  justice.  Al¬ 
though  we  realize  that  we  do 
not  have  the  same  close  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  people  of  Florida 
that  is  enjoyed  by  the  Florida 
courts,  we  have  no  doubt  that 
Floridians  in  general  would  re¬ 
act  to  these  editorials  in  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same  way  as  citi¬ 
zens  of  other  parts  of  our  com¬ 
mon  country. 

As  we  have  pointed  out,  we 
must  weigh  the  impact  of  the 
words  against  the  protection 
given  by  the  principles  of  the 
First  Amendment,  as  adopted 
by  the  Fourteenth,  to  public 
comment  on  pending  court 
cases. 

We  conclude  that  the  dan¬ 
ger  under  this  record  to  fair 
judicial  administration  has  not 
the  clearness  and  immediacy 
necessary  to  close  the  door  of 
permissible  public  comment. 
When  that  door  is  closed,  it 
closes  all  doors  behind  it. 

Reversed. 

■ 

Plate-by-Plote  Story 
Helps  Famine  Relief 

Dallas,  Tex. — For  a  week, 
Arlington  Frybarger,  Dallas 
Times-Herald  reporter,  went  on 
a  1,021-calorie  European  “fam¬ 
ine”  diet 

On  the  third  day  he  wrote: 
“An  empty  stomach  cancels  out 
most  blessings.” 

Fifth  day:  “I  have  very  little 
in  my  stomach  and  a  lot  on  my 
mind  about  the  greatest  famine 
in  the  world  that  is  building  up 
in  Europe  and  Asia.” 

Last  day:  “At  home  Saturday 
I  called  a  conference  of  my  wife 
and  our  cook  to  ask  for  a  new 
system  of  serving  leftovers  and 
avoiding  waste.  'They  had  beaten 
me  to  the  draw.” 

Frybarger  lost  four  pounds 
and  developed  a  sharpened  ap¬ 
petite.  His  stunt  also  sharpened 
reader  interest  in  foreign  food 
relief. 
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The  Ideal 
Combination 

I  The  coiiihined  Daily  and  Sunday 
Times'Union  leads  in  all  three 
A.  B.  C.  zones  by  61%  in  the 
City  Zone,  by  376%  in  the  Sub¬ 
urban  Zone,  and  by  146%  in  the 
total  market.  This  great  rorabin- 
ation  ran  be  purchased  at  the 
lowest  milline  rate  in  Albany. 

•  Copy  may  be  changed  per  ad¬ 
vertisement — permitting,  actual¬ 
ly,  two  different  advertisemenlt. 

•  Size  may  be  changed  -the  differ¬ 
ence  in  linage  being  charged  at 
the  applicable  Daily  or  Sunday 


•  Weekday  publication  day  i> 
advertiser’s  option — permittini 
maximum  flexibility  in  raeelini 
local  conditions  or  in  followini 
sales  schedules. 

ALBANY  IS 

"BEST  FOR  YOUR  TESr* 

The  Times-Union  is  read  by  over  47,u00 
families  each  morning,  and  over  100,OW 
families  each  Sunday. 
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A  HEARST  NEWSPAPER 
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THE  MASON  CITY  GLOBE-GAZETTE 


Just  0  main  street  guy 

BUT  WHAT  A  GUY!  AND  WHAT  A  MAIN  STREET! 


these  new  honors  that  have  come  to 
one  whom  they  have  long  regarded 
as  Mason  City’s  most  useful  citizen, 
and  Iowa’s  best  known  unofficial  per¬ 
sonality. 

They  know  that  his  efforts  and  activ¬ 
ities  both  as  a  newspaper  editor  and  a 
radio  commentator  .  .  .  his  weekly 
broadcasts  originating  at  home  town 
KGLO,  are  now  heard  over  three 
5,000  watt  stations  and  one  of  1,000 
watts  .  .  .  have  added  largely  to  the 
well  being  and  enlightenment  of  his 
home  sute,  and  helped  greatly  to 
make  Mason  City  Iowa’s  foremost 
community  in  the  30,000  populatioo 
class,  and  the  Globb-Gazitte  "North 
Iowa’s  Daily  Newspaper’’. 


National  Committee  for  Traf¬ 
fic  Safety,  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  gaining  pub¬ 
lic  acceptance  and  support 
for  the  safety  program  de¬ 
veloped  at  the  President's 
Traffic  Safety  Conference. 

•  Announced  as  state  chairman 
for  the  Salvation  Army’s 
’’Marching  Forward”  cam¬ 
paign  in  Iowa. 

•  Given  an  honorary  degree 
as  Doctor  of  Laws  by  Cor¬ 
nell  College  at  Mt.  Vernon, 
Iowa. 


In  one  month’s  time  (May  3  to  June 
3,  1946)  W.  Earl  Hall,  l^itor  of  the 
Mason  City  Globe-Gazette,  was: 

•  Saluted  by  Iowa  Slate  Uni¬ 
versity  through  its  Radio  Sta¬ 
tion  WSUI  for  the  contribu¬ 
tions  of  his  newspaper  to 
both  city  and  state. 

•  Named  a  ’’Master  Editor”  by 
the  annual  convention  of  the 
Iowa  Press  Association. 


•  Called  to  Washington  by 
President  Truman  as  one  of 
the  nation’s  chief  leaders  in 
traffic  safety  activities,  and  in¬ 
stalled  as  chairman  of  the 


The  publisher  and  staff  of  the  Mason 
City  Globe-Gazette  are  proud  of 
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iways  fought  and  prayed  for 

FEAGE 


“Whatever  is  right  can  be  achieved  through  the  irresistible  power  of 
awakened  and  informed  public  opinion.  Our  object,  therefore,  is  not 
to  enquire  whether  a  thing  can  be  done,  but  whether  it  ought  to  be 
done,  and  if  it  ought  to  be  done,  to  so  exert  the  forces  of  publicity 
that  public  opinion  will  compel  it  to  be  done’* 


hlM  the  Hearst  Newspapers  pub- 
liihed  a  stirring  Christmas  plea  for 
World  Peace,  wliich  Andrew  Carnegie 
forwarded  to  France,  England,  Russia, 
Germany,  Japan  and  the  United  States. 

Iil9i2  the  Hearst  Newspapers  called 
upon  President  William  HowM’d  Taft 
for  ratification  of  the  Peace  Treaties 
with  France  and  England. 

h  1921  the  Hearst  Newspapers  asked 
Congress  to  reject  Naval  Disarmament 
as  a  step  toward  war. 

Ii  1928  the  Hearst  Newspapers 
prophesied  that  the  Kellogg  Peace 
Pact  would  prove  to  be  just  another 


scrap  of  paper  if  the  nations  of  the 
world  didn’t  achieve  the  will  to  peace. 

In  1936  the  Hearst  Newspapers  urged 
the  U.  S.  to  heed  the  lesson  of  the 
London  Naval  Conference  failure  and 
make  herself  strong  beyond  attack. 

In  1939  the  Hearst  Newspapers  peti¬ 
tioned  President  Roosevelt  to  main¬ 
tain  peace,  reminding  him  that  only 
the  Communists  could  profit  by  war. 

In  1945  the  Hearst  Newspapers  sup¬ 
ported  the  President’s  decision  to  keep 
the  secret  of  the  Atomic  Bomb,  point¬ 
ing  out  that  in  our  hands  it  is  a  weapon 
for  international  peace  and  justice. 


ANTI-PRESS  LITERATURE 

Wilbur  Forrest,  President,  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  is  Guest 
Editor  on  this  page  for  this  issue. 

AMONG  the  multiple  problems  of  editors 
and  publishers  today  is  the  long  range 
task  of  defending  the  good  name  of  the 
American  newspaper.  What  is  being  done 
about  this — almost  exactly  nothing. 

The  American  press  today  is,  by  and 
large,  the  most  complete  and  abjective  of 
any  press  in  the  world.  It  is  independent 
and,  with  some  exceptions,  is  dedicated  to 
the  public  interest.  Over  the  past  30  or 
40  years  it  has  developed  for  the  better 
at  an  amazing  rate  and,  though  still  im¬ 
perfect,  it  is  making  progress  in  pace  with 
a  literate  reading  public. 

This  public  has  come  to  know  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  news  columns  and  the 
editorial  page.  It  demands  objective  in¬ 
formation.  Generally  speaking,  it  does 
not  long  support  a  publication  which  plays 
but  one  side  of  the  street  in  the  news  col¬ 
umns.  Oh  yes,  there  are  some  exceptions. 

The  American  advertiser  has  learned 
that  in  buying  space  he  is  purchasing  a 
commodity.  He  does  not  pay  hard  dollars 
for  advertising  unless  he  reaps  an  ade¬ 
quate  return  for  his  business  or  industry. 
He  does  not  buy  merely  beca\ise  he  likes 
an  individual  publisher,  editor,  advertising 
manager  or  advertising  solicitor:  and  he 
does  not  control  the  policy  of  the  news¬ 
paper. 

Newspaper  policy  is  more  directly  af¬ 
fected  by  the  homo  sapiens  who  has  the 
pennies  or  the  nickel  to  lay  down  for  a 
product  which  gives  him  his  daily  mental 
grist — information,  pro  and  con.  which  he 
can  use  to  talk  intelligently  with  his  neigh¬ 
bor.  The  reader  is,  in  the  last  analysis, 
the  arbiter  of  the  success  or  failure  of  a 
newspaper.  Circulation  is  the  life  blood. 

The  average  editor  and  publisher  is  usu¬ 
ally  a  well  educated,  clean  cut  fellow  re¬ 
spected  in  his  CMnmunity.  He  is  a  softie 
for  charity  drives,  hospital  fund  raising, 
and  other  items  of  collective  public  in¬ 
terest  too  numerous  to  mention.  His  prin¬ 
cipal  stock-in-trade  is  space,  and  he  gives 
a  lot  of  it  away. 

•  •  • 

While  the  above  survey  may  not  fit 
every  case.  I  believe  that  it  is  a  fair  gen¬ 
eral  estimate  of  the  American  press  in  the 
year  of  Our  Lord,  1946. 

Yet  the  astonishing  fact  is  that  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  students  of  govern¬ 
ment  iu  schools  and  colleges  of  America 
are  unable  to  find  a  single  book  or  pam¬ 
phlet  in  any  school  library  giving  an  ob¬ 
jective  picture  of  the  American  press  of 
today.  There  is  always  available,  how¬ 
ever,  plenty  of  required  reading  of  the 
opposite  trend 

In  view  of  the  circumstances,  why 
ahould  it  appear  strange  that  any  lecturer 
trying  to  do  a  fair  job  of  depicting  the 
current  newspaper  before  modern  students 
is  assailed  by  queries  which  astound  him? 
The  fact  is  that  the  modern  student  is 
Indoctrinated  with  a  deep  and  abiding 
distrust  of  the  newspaper  as  an  honest 
media  of  news  and  expression  and  will 
quote  the  doctrine  of  Harold  Ickes,  George 
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l‘'or  a  dream  romelh  through  the  miillitiide 
of  husiness;  and  a  fonl’K  voire  i!<  known 
l>\  multitude  of  words. —  Ecclesiastes.  V ;  3. 


Seldes,  Morris  Ernst.  Oswald  Garrison 
Villard,  and  others  to  show  that  American 
new.spapers  fail  in  their  duty  to  the  public. 

For  example,  many  newspapers,  notably 
some  of  the  larger  ones,  making  a  practice 
of  sending  speakers  to  institutions  of  learn¬ 
ing,  to  Women’s  Clubs  and  elsewhere  to 
speak  in  the  name  of  honest  promotion. 
It  is  by  means  of  questions  asked  by  stu¬ 
dents  of  schools  and  colleges  today  that 
the  anti-newspaper  trend  of  literature 
available  in  widespread  volume  has  begun 
to  be  felt. 

What  is  the  newspaper  profession  or  in¬ 
dustry  doing  to  offset  this  sabotage?  Al¬ 
most  nothing.  Anti-newspaper  literature 
holds  the  stage  virtually  without  compe¬ 
tition.  Not  only  is  this  true  of  the  United 
States,  but  it  also  is  evident  abroad. 


During  the  around-the-world  press  free¬ 
dom  survey  conducted  last  year  by  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors, 
its  committee  was  queried  in  EJgypt.  India 
and  Russia  on  charges  against  the  Amer¬ 
ican  press  written  over  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  by  Upton  Sinclair  in  his  book. 
“The  Brass  Check.”  This  volume  took  a 
fall  out  of  American  newspapers  not  en¬ 
tirely  unjustified  in  its  day. 

Fifteen  years  later  an  opus  by  George 
Seldes.  “The  Lords  of  the  Press.”  was  cir¬ 
culated  abroad  to  confirm  and  bring  up 
to  date  the  Sinclair  indictments.  And 
later  Oswald  Garrison  Villard  went  in  the 
van  with  a  new  crop  of  doubts  and  mis¬ 
givings;  and  there  are  others,  and  all  this 
on  the  eve  of  a  test  in  the  United  Nations 
on  the  issue  of  world  freedom  of  informa¬ 
tion.  of  which  the  American  press  is  an 
ardent  promoter. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  there  has  been 
a  considerable  change  in  the  daily  news¬ 
paper  over  the  past  30  years.  Newspapers 
with  an  axe  to  grind,  those  owned  by 
banks,  railroads,  sugar  companies,  copper 
companies,  etc.,  gradually  have  disap¬ 
peared  from  the  scene.  Such  industry- 
owned  publications  that  are  still  in  promi¬ 
nence  now  practice  objectiveness  in  the 
news.  The  editorial  page  may  follow  the 
line,  but  the  news  columns  give  the  reader 
a  variety  of  thought-provoking  material 
on  which  to  ply  his  own  judgment.  This 
is  because  the  reader  is  demanding  objec¬ 
tive  variety  rather  than  a  straight  diet 
of  bias. 

Contemporary  editors  with  longer  ranges 
of  experience  will  recall  Republican  papers 
which  played  down  everything  Demo¬ 
cratic.  and  vice-versa.  They  will  remem¬ 


ber  papers  which  printed  only  one  side 
of  the  news  in  perennial  controversies  in 
Congress  over  the  tariff,  played  one  tune 
in  election  contests,  and  were  generally 
lopsided. 

Today  the  reader  has  come  of  age.  He 
is  not  tied  to  one  newspaper  even  in  a 
one-newspaper  town.  He  has  fast,  air 
mail  delivery  which  will  service  him  with 
most  any  newspaper  he  wants  before  the 
news  is  stale.  He  also  has  weekly  news 
magazines.  There  is  no  excuse  for  if- 
norance  except  among  the  penurious  or 
the  indolent. 

Students  entering  graduate  schools  of 
journalism  with  the  intention  of  .makiig 
a  career  of  newspaper  work  are  not  im¬ 
mune  to  an  indoctrination  which  sprinp 
solely  from  literature  available  in  the 
lower  schools.  Since  there  is  nothing  to 
offset  this,  they  believe  what  they  have 
read.  There  seems  to  be  little  conception 
of  actuality. 


Here  are  some  typical  questions  asked 
by  students  from  Junior  High  to  High 
School  level: 

“Why  do  newspapers  print  only  tohat 
their  advertisers  want  and  refuse  to  print 
stories  their  advertisers  would  dislike?” 

“Why  do  newspapers  print  only  what 
the  publishers  like  when  the  people  ought 
to  know  the  truth?” 

“Why  do  some  papers  ( of  the  left  win§ 
tendency)  do  such  a  fine  crusading  job 
for  the  people  while  others  fail  to  fight 
in  the  public  interest?” 

These  questions  are  right  out  of  the 
books.  The  books  were  authored  by  per 
sons  of  left  wing  tendency  who  believe 
that  newspapers  operated  on  the  profit 
level  cannot  be  honest  and  be  in  the  public 
interest. 

The  concept  of  press  freedom — a  Con¬ 
stitutional  right  of  the  people  to  have 
news  and  information — is  lost  even  on 
many  students  at  the  college  level.  Here 
are  some  typical  queries: 

“Granted  the  importance  of  the  press, 
by  what  right  is  its  influence  dictated  by 
the  private  interests  of  publisher  and  ad¬ 
vertiser?”  (It  is  out  of  the  book.  Pub¬ 
lishers  are  not  honest.  Advertisers  con¬ 
trol  policy.) 

“Would  not  the  best  solution  in  the 
public  interest  be  government  omnenhip 
of  the  press?”  (The  Russian  system.) 

“Granted  that  some  newspapers  operate 
on  ethical  standards,  what  protection  has 
the  public  against  newspapers  whose  eth¬ 
ical  standards  are  low  or  absent  entirely?" 
( Some  would  suppress  them. ) 

“With  particular  reference  to  polities, 
how  can  the  public  be  assured  of  unpreju¬ 
diced  and  non-partisan  coverage  of  the 
news  so  that  a  voter  might  form  a  sound 
opinion?”  (Here  is  the  well  indoctrinated 
doubt  that  newspapers  tell  the  truth.) 


One  might  quote  scores  of  question! 
differently  phrased  but  all  of  the  pattern 
which  appear  above.  The  integrity  of  the 
American  newspaper  is  assailed  every  day 
of  the  year  in  virtually  every  school  and 
college  library  in  the  land.  In  addition 
to  these  libraries,  in  every  public  library 
(Continued  on  page  68) 
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jfARDNER  COWLES,  president 
and  publisher,  Des  Moines 
Hejiiter  and  Tribune,  and 
ScciNt  Meyeh,  editor  and  pub- 
Hiher,  Washington  Post,  were 
Elected  trustees.  Committee  for 
jconotnic  Development,  recently 
j  New  York. 

John  H.  Thompson,  former 
oiniging  editor,  Torrington 
(Conn.)  Register,  has  been  ap- 
Dointed  publisher,  succeeding 
iS*  l»te  George  W.  Peterson. 

Jo*  W.  Seacrest,  co-publisher, 

Lincoln  (Neb.)  State  Journal, 
ad  chairman,  KFAB  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Company,  was  one  of  four 
((Cipients  this  year  of  the  Uni- 
renity  of  Nebraska  Alumni  As- 
.^ciation’s  distinguished  service 
award. 

Ruth  Sulzberger,  daughter  of 
.UTHUR  Hays  Sulzberger,  pub¬ 
lisher,  New  York  Times,  and 
Xu.  Sulzberger,  and  Ben  Hale 
Golden  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
.Authority  were  married  in 
White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  June  1. 

Beverley  Byrd,  son  of  United 
States  Senator  Harry  Flood 
Btid,  president  and  publisher, 

Winchesfcr  (Va.)  Star  and  Har- 
Hmburg  (Va.)  News  -  Record. 
underwent  an  operation  recent¬ 
ly  (or  wounds  received  in  the 
war. 

Johnston  Jones,  Jr.,  nephew 
of  Jesse  Jones,  publisher,  Hous¬ 
ton  (Tex.)  Chronicle,  is  cover¬ 
ing  a  police  run  for  the  Chron¬ 
icle. 

Harvey  Burgess,  editor  and 
publisher,  Hillsdale  ( Mich. ) 

Daily  News,  has  been  reappoint¬ 
ed  to  a  three-year  term  on  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  Hills- 
daie  Community  Health  Cen¬ 
ter. 

George  W.  Hawkes,  former 
editor  and  publisher,  Nacog- 
docket  (Tex.)  Daily  Sentinel, 
hu  purchased  the  Arlington 
(Tex.)  Citizen  from  Mr.  and 
Mas.  A.  H.  Wheeler. 

Nathan  H.  Seidman,  presi¬ 
dent,  Inter  -  Racial  Press  of 
America,  has  been  named  chair¬ 
man,  Foreign  Language  Press 
Division  for  the  Emergency 
food  Collection  to  aid  famine 
vktims. 

Joseph  J.  Borgatti,  prominent 
Boston  advertising  executive, 
and  a  leading  advertising  man 
in  the  foreign-language  news¬ 
paper  field,  was  honored  this 
WMk  by  more  than  200  adver¬ 
tising  men,  editors  and  publish¬ 
ers  of  New  England  at  a  testi¬ 
monial  dinner. 

William  A.  Townes,  publish- 
o,  Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald- 
Jnrnal,  has  been  reelected  to 
the  executive  committee,  Spar¬ 
tanburg  Veterans’  Information 
and  Service  Center.  Charles  E. 
wmniEY,  advertising  director, 

*>s  elected  vicechairman  of  the 
committee. 

James  W.  Atkins,  president, 

(N.  C.)  Daily  Gazette, 
been  appointed  as  a  member 
w  the  North  Carolina  Library 
t'eomission. 

T.  Rodgers,  publisher.  Tiffin 
to.)  Advertiser-Tribune,  is  the 
president  of  the  Board  of 
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Trustees,  Bowling  Green,  O. 
State  University. 

Frank  S.  Hoag,  Jr.,  assistant 
publisher,  Pueblo  (Colo.)  Star- 
Journal  and  Chieftain,  has  been 
reappointed  to  the  Colorado  ad¬ 
vertising  and  publicity  com* 
mlttee. 

Louis  Spilman,  president  and 
editor,  Waynesboro  (Va.)  News- 
Virginian,  has  been  accredited 
by  the  Navy  as  an  observer  of 
the  atom  bomb  tests.  He  will 
write  a  daily  column  for  the 
Virginia  Associated  Press  and  a 
weekly  column  for  the  Virginia 
Press  Association. 

Gordon  Gray,  publisher,  Win¬ 
ston-Salem  (N.  C. )  Journal  and 
Sentinel,  is  chairman  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee.  Memorial 
Coliseum,  to  be  built  in  Win¬ 
ston-Salem  in  memory  of  vet¬ 
erans  of  all  wars. 

John  R.  Watkins,  co-owner 
and  general  manager,  Lantford 
(Pa.)  Evening  Record,  has  re¬ 
sumed  his  duties  after  military 
discharge. 

Charles  A.  Stauffer,  co^jub- 
lisher,  Phoenix  Arizona  Re¬ 
public  and  Gazette,  has  been 
named  to  the  board  of  directors. 
Arizona  State  College  Alumni 
Association,  Temple,  Arlz. 

James  H.  Skewes,  president 
and  publisher.  Meridian  (Miss.) 
Star,  has  been  elected  as  a  di¬ 
rector,  Alabama  &  Great  South¬ 
ern  Railway, 

L.  W.  Graaskemp,  a  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  Eau  Claire  (Wis. )  Leader- 
Press.  has  been  named  general 
sales  manager,  American  Can 
Co. 

William  D.  Hoard,  Jr.,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Fort  Atkinson  (Wis.) 
Jefferson  County  Union,  has 
been  named  to  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  Athletic  Board  as 
alumni  representative. 

Phil  Hoffman,  editor,  Oska- 
loosa  (la.)  Daily  Herald,  is  cele¬ 
brating  his  SGth  year  as  director 
of  the  editorial  policies  of  that 
newspaper.  In  an  anniversary 
editorial  Mr.  Hoffman  stated 
that  during  that  period  not  a 
single  issue  had  gone  to  press 
“without  some  matter  prepared 
by’’  him. 


In  The  Business  Office 

RONALD  A.  JUDGES  has  re¬ 
placed  J.  A.  Triller  as  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  Stratford  (Ont. ) 
Beacon-Herald. 

Karl  T.  Finn,  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  Cincinnati  (O. )  Times- 
Star,  was  elected  president.  Ad¬ 
vertisers  Club  of  Cincinnati. 

Allan  Whitehead  has  been 
named  assistant  to  the  national 
advertising  manager,  Washing- 


Whitehead 


Bailey 


ton  Post.  J.  Henry  Bailey,  for¬ 
mer  national  advertising  mana¬ 
ger,  Washington  Evening  Star, 
joined  the  Post’s  national  ad¬ 
vertising  staff. 

John  Shank,  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  Dayton  (O. )  Daily  News, 
was  selected  by  the  Newspaper- 
boy  Committee,  International 
Circulation  Managers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  as  the  outstanding  Ohio 
circulation  manager  in  present¬ 
ing  the  Newspaperboy  program 
during  1945. 

Dale  Marshall,  circulation 
manager,  Oskaloosa  (la.)  Daily 
Herald,  has  been  named  head, 
photo  -  engraving  department. 
Don  Wiley,  formerly  of  the 
Muskogee  (Okla.)  Times  Demo¬ 
crat,  will  succeed  Marshall. 

J.  W.  Rietzke,  for  10  years 
advertising  manager,  Toledo 
store,  Sears  and  Roebuck,  has 
been  named  manager  of  adver¬ 
tising  copy  service,  Toledo 
Blade. 

Clinton  Mansfield,  formerly 
(Continued  on  page  36) 


Recent  mefropolifan  survey  revealed  a 
59%  readership  for  The  Sun  Syndicate 
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with  the  promotion  department, 
Portland  (Ore.)  Oregonian,  has 
joined  the  advertising  staff,  Ore¬ 
gon  City  ( Ore. )  Enterprise. 
Van  Ballou  has  joined  the 
business  office.  Enterprise. 

Clarence  (Bud)  Holzmann 
has  joined  the  national  adver¬ 
tising  staff,  Portland  ( Ore.  i 
Journal.  William  Estill  and 
Eugene  Wright  have  returned 
to  the  classified  advertising  de¬ 
partment,  after  military  dis¬ 
charge.  R.  Allan  Bean,  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  auditor,  will  join  the 
credit  department,  Richmond 
(Calif.)  Independent. 

A.  E.  Clarkson,  secretary- 
treasurer,  Houston  (Tex.)  Post, 
was  presented  with  a  life  mem¬ 
bership,  Houston,  Tex.,  Adver¬ 
tising  Club. 

Harry  C.  Harrison,  of  the 
Wilmington  (Del.)  News-Jour¬ 
nal,  was  elected  to  the  board  of 
directors.  Wilmington  Advertis¬ 
ing  Club. 

_  Harold  Hult,  former  circula¬ 
tion  and  promotion  manager,  St. 
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Joseph  (Mo.)  News-Press  and 
Gazette,  has  joined  the  circula¬ 
tion  department  of  Topeka 
Newspaper  Printing  Co.,  pub¬ 
lishers.  Topeka  ( Kan. )  Daily 
Capital  and  State  Journal. 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 

GEORGE  V.  FERGUSON,  exec¬ 
utive  editor,  Winnipeg  (Man.) 
Free  Press,  will  teach  in  the 
School  of  jour¬ 
nalism,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Minne¬ 
sota.  during  the 
summer  session. 

Frank  Grimes, 
editor,  Abilene 
( Tex. )  Reporter- 
News,  received 
the  honorary 
degree  of  Doc- 
tor  of  Laws 
from  McMurry 
University,  re¬ 
cently. 

DeWitt  Mac¬ 
kenzie,  foreign  news  analyst, 
AP,  was  awarded  the  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from 
Morris  Harvey  College  recently. 

John  Colburn,  former  exec¬ 
utive  news  editor,  London  bu¬ 
reau,  AP,  has  returned  to  the 
United  States  to  take  an  assign¬ 
ment  in  the  New  York  office. 

Hal  Curtis,  former  assistant 
city  editor,  Detroit  Free  Press, 
and  general  assignment  reporter, 
Detroit  Times,  has  been  named 
managing  editor.  Oak  Hill  (W. 
Va. )  Fayette  Daily  Tribune. 

Raymond  A.  McConnell,  Jr.. 
editor,  Lincoln  (Neb.)  State 
Journal,  and  James  E.  Law¬ 
rence,  editor,  Lincoln  Star,  were 
on  the  board  of  judges  of  a 
University  of  Nebraska  School 
of  Journalism  contest  for  stu¬ 
dent  contributors  to  high  school 
newspapers.  Harry  T.  Dobbins, 
Journal,  and  Mrs.  Dobbins  re¬ 
cently  presented  the  Harry  Sid¬ 
ney  D^bins  medal,  an  award 
in  memory  of  their  son,  to  Larry 
Donegan,  an  athlete  at  the  Lin¬ 
coln  High  School. 

Stephen  M.  Kelly,  one-time 
reporter  and  advertising  solici¬ 
tor,  Montpelier  (Vt. )  Morning 
Journal,  has  been  named  adver¬ 
tising  manager.  The  Vermonter, 
state  magazine. 

Mark  Temple,  former  editor 
and  writer,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  bureau, 
AP,  has  joined  the  news  staff, 
Atlanta  Journal. 

Campbell  Irving,  formerly  ot 
the  news  staff,  Atlanto  Constitu¬ 
tion,  has  joined  Delta  Airlines 
as  a  pilot  on  one  of  its  com¬ 
mercial  runs.  Tom  J.  Miller  has 
moved  from  the  copy  desk  to 
the  sports  staff.  Constitution. 

Dick  Wanek  has  returned  as 
a  reporter,  St.  Paul  ( Minn. )  Pio¬ 
neer  Press,  after  military  dis¬ 
charge. 

Gordon  C.  Brown,  at  one  time 
with  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Times 
Herald,  will  publish  a  new 
weekly,  Dallas  Business,  sched¬ 
uled  to  appear  June  14. 

Ann  Hunter,  former  Dallas. 
Tex.,  freelance,  will  do  features 
for  North  American  Newspaper 
Alliance  in  Europe. 

Mrs.  Mary  Sharp  rejoined  the 
staff  of  the  Chicago  Sun  in  the 


editorial  department.  At  one 
time  with  the  advertising  pro¬ 
motion  department.  Sun,  she 
was  recently  associated  with 
Abbott  Kimball  Co.  as  head, 
fashion  department. 

Ann  Bridges,  society  editor, 
Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Herald,  and 
Alma  Lockwood,  women’s  page 
editor,  Bridgeport  Post  Tele¬ 
gram,  have  been  appointed 
judges  in  a  statewide  fashion 
contest  sponsored  by  Howland’s 
Store,  Bridgeport,  and  the  Bar- 
bizon  School  of  Modeling. 

Pete  Bruneau  has  been 
named  executive  sports  editor, 
Oakland  (Calif.)  Post-Enquirer, 
succeeding  Dan  McGuire,  re¬ 
signed  to  join  the  Honolulu 
( ’T.  H. )  Advertiser.  Ray  Swartz 
has  been  named  sports  colum¬ 
nist,  Post-Enquirer.  Carl  Peter¬ 
son  has  replaced  Robert  Syman, 
resigned.  Buzz  Demotte  has 
joined  the  makeup  department 
and  Brice  Anderson  has  joined 
the  reportorial  staff. 

William  P.  McCahill,  one¬ 
time  night  editor,  Milwaukee 
bureau.  AP,  has  been  named 
chief  of  public  information.  Re¬ 
training  and  Reemployment  Ad¬ 
ministration,  U.S.  Department 
of  Labor. 

Jean  Harshman,  graduate. 
Bowling  Green,  O.,  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  will  join  the  editorial 
staff,  Columbus  (O.)  Dispatch. 

Bob  McCarthy  has  joined  the 
Houston  (Tex.)  Post  as  a  police 
reporter  after  military  dis¬ 
charge. 

Royal  Roussel,  associate  edi¬ 
tor,  Houston  (Tex.)  Press,  will 
become  a  member  ot  the  Hous¬ 
ton  advisory  committee.  Civilian 
Production  Administration. 

Weldon  Hart,  formerly  chief, 
capital  bureau.  Austin  (Tex.) 
American  Statesman,  is  manag¬ 
ing  the  campaign  of  Pat  M.  Neff, 
Jr.,  for  the  attorney  general¬ 
ship  of  Texas. 

Albert  L.  Nibling,  political 
writer,  Houston  (Tex.)  Chron¬ 
icle,  has  resigned  to  rejoin  the 
Temple  (Tex.)  Telegram  where 


he  formerly  was  manjgin. 
editor.  * 

Garth  Jones,  formerly  of  th* 
Abilene  (Tex.)  Reporter-Neict 
has  joined  the  Dallas  bureau 
AP. 

Roy  Goodwin  has  returned  to 
his  duties  as  chief,  copy  desk 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  alter 
military  discharge. 

Margo  Murphy,  formerly  ol 
the  food  department.  New  York 
Times,  has  resigned  as  service 
coordinator.  Woman’s  Homj 
Companion. 

Joe  Newman,  foreign  cone 
.spondent.  New  York  Heroic 
Tribune,  is  now  in  Peru.  Dm 
Vidmer  has  left  the  London  bu¬ 
reau  for  Norway.  George  a 
Cornish,  managing  editor.  Her 
aid  Tribune,  left  the  United 
States  recently  for  a  trip  to  Paris 
Germany  and  London.  Rd 
Smith,  Je.sse  Abramson,  Hamu 
Rosenthal.  Stanley  Woodwab 
and  Al  Laney,  all  of  the  Herald 
Tribune,  have  stories  appearint 
in  the  E.  P.  Dutton  antholop 
“Best  Sports  Stories  of  IWB' 

Lt.  Ross  Miller,  former  po¬ 
lice  reporter,  Duluth  (Mirni.i 
News-Tribune  and  Herald,  will 
become  public  relations  ciScer  I 
AAF  Overseas  Replacement  De  { 
pot,  Greensboro,  N.  C.,  July  1 
Pfc.  Bill  Bradfield,  Jr.,  former 
reporter.  Garland  (Tex.)  Sm 
is  editor.  Rotator,  post  newspa¬ 
per.  Staff  members  inclu^ 
Cpl.  Bob  Schumm,  former  spons 
writer,  Peoria  (Ill.)  Jovnial- 
Transcript,  and  Prc.  Stawios 
Thies,  former  reporter,  Seotli- 
bluff  (Neb.)  Star-Herald.  Set 
John  Hatch  has  left  the  Rotator 
for  military  discharge  and  will 
become  sports  editor,  Cotsr 
d'Alene  (Ida.)  Press. 

OuN  E.  Hinkle,  one-time  edi¬ 
tor,  Pampa  (Tex.)  Daily  Him 
will  become  associate  profesnr 
of  journalism.  University  of 
Texas,  Austin. 

David  Walker,  foreign  corre¬ 
spondent,  London  Daily  Mirror, 
is  visiting  Vancouver  Island  io 
(Continued  on  page  38) 
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Even  today,  a  dime  or  so  will  still  en¬ 
able  a  fellow  to  end  an  evening  in  style. 
The  high  cost  of  living  hasn’t  ruled  out 
some  old  favorites  —  not  the  moon,  at 
least,  nor  summer’s  own  frosty-cool 
ice  cream  cone! 

At  such  a  moment,  it’s  almost  un¬ 
romantic  to  say  anything  more.  But 
the  fact  is,  there’s  a  lot  besides  frosti¬ 
ness  and  flavor  that  makes  a  certain  ice 
cream  a  very  special  treat.  You  see 
it  under  the  labels  “Sealtest”  and 
“Breyers”—  and  whether  by  the  cone 
or  quart,  it  means  extra  money’s  worth. 

Every  lick  of  ice  cream  which  wears 
these  labels  is  subject  to  a  unique 
supervision.  Sealtest  Laboratories, 
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established  by  National  Dairy,  set  the 
standards  for  it.  And,  moreover,  check 
continually  to  make  sure  those  stand¬ 
ards  are  met. 

In  over  a  thousand  communities. 
National  Dairy  member  companies 
hold  to  the  high  mark  fixed  by  scien¬ 
tific  controls.  Only  ice  cream  which 
conforms  to  Sealtest  standards  can  be 
sold  to  you  under  these  labels. 

Of  course.  National  Dairy’s  red  Seal- 
test  symbol  is  found,  too,  on  milk  and 
other  milk  products.  The  complex  sys¬ 
tem  of  inspection,  the  work  and  re¬ 
search  behind  it,  are  all  part  of  a  larger 
program  to  perfect  and  improve  milk 
in  whatever  form  it  reaches  you. 


1946 


Dedicated  to  the  wider  use  and  better 
understanding  of  dairy  products  as 
human  food  .  .  .  as  a  base  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  new  products  and  ma¬ 
terials  ...  as  a  source  of  health  and 
enduring  progress  on  the  farms  and 
in  the  towns  and  cities  of  America. 
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By  Roscoe  Dlard,  Associate  Dean 
Groduot*  School  of  Journalism,  Columbia  UniTorsity,  N.  Y. 


PERSONALS  Hazel  Hartzog, 

continued  from  page  36  U.P.  Pacific 

the  course  of  a  tour  of  North 

America  for  his  newspaper.  O  lUXXd  #  X  XUIilc 


'Last  Chapter' 

Pyle's  Final  Work 

LAST  CHAPTER  by  Ernie  Pyle.  New 

York:  Henry  Holt  and  Co.  150  pp. 

$2.50. 

TWO  differences  between  the 

war  in  Europe  and  the  war  in 
Asia  impressed  GIs  and  generals 
who  saw  them  both,  and  Ernie 
Pyle,  as  you  would  expect, 
makes  you  see  them  humanly, 
immediately  in  “Last  Chapter," 

One  was  the  vastly  greater 
distances  in  the  Pacific.  Not  the 
distance  from  home.  Three 
thousand  miles  from  Anzio  to 
Peoria  are  plenty.  But  the  tre¬ 
mendous  stretch  of  water  be¬ 
tween  sectors  in  the  Orient,  be¬ 
tween  front  echelons  and  rest 
areas,  between  supply  depots  and 
the  desperately  needing  islands 
where  supplies  were  awaited. 

After  planning  an  offensive 
for  mont^  and  setting  it  in  mo¬ 
tion,  it  might  be  a  week  be¬ 
fore  the  enemy  was  seen.  In¬ 
evitable  miles  and  miles  made 
geography  our  Enemy  No.  1. 
A  rest  area  in  Europe  was  often 
within  five  miles  of  the  front. 
From  the  Marianas,  they  fiew 
men,  for  a  two-weeks’  rest,  as 
far  as  Aachen  to  Kansas  City. 

The  other  difference  was  our 
fighting  men’s  attitude  toward 
the  enemy.  Cruel  and  danger¬ 
ous  as  the  German  was,  be  was 
another  person  after  aU.  But 
the  Jap-ape,  as  he  was  called, 
was  screwball — like  snakes  or 
mice — in  bis  characteristic  be¬ 
havior,  tough  and  straight-shoot¬ 
ing  though  he  was  in  battle. 

Says  Ernie  in  this  last  book: 
“They  are  inconsistent.  ’They 
do  the  damndest  things.  But 
they're  dangerous  fighters,  just 
the  same." 

A  Jap  officer  and  six  men,  for 
instance,  were  surrounded  by  a 
small  bunch  of  marines.  As  the 
Americans  advanced,  they  could 
see  the  Jap  giving  emphatic 
orders  to  his  men. 

Suddenly  all  six  Japs  bent 
over  and,  with  a  sort  of  “By 
the  -  numbers  —  prepare  -  your- 
necks— swish!"  routine,  the  of¬ 
ficer  chopped  off  their  heads. 
Then  he  beat  his  bloody  sword 
against  the  surf  in  fierce  defi¬ 
ance  until  he  was  shot. 

“What  code,”  Ernie  writes, 
“led  the  officer  to  kill  his  own 
men  rather  than  let  them  fight 
to  the  death  is  something  only 
anoffier  Jap  would  know." 

One  bright  noonday  a  Nip 
plane  appeared  all  alone.  It 
apparently  had  flown  solo  from 
Japan.  Something  white  flut¬ 
tered  down.  It  was  a  little 
paper  wreath  with  a  long 
streamer  attached.  On  it  was 
inscribed,  “In  Honor  of  Japan’s 
Glorious  Dead  on  Saipan.” 

As  the  pilot  expected,  his 
plane  was  shot  into  the  sea.  His 
gesture  was  touching — ^but  so 
what? 

The  war  of  personal  living, 
belly  laughs,  and  individual  dy¬ 


ing  is  the  GI's  war  and  Ernie 
iS^le’s.  "Last  Chapter”  was 
written  from  foxholes,  B-29’s, 
and  aircraft  carriers  in  the  Pa¬ 
cific  right  up  to  the  time  a  Jap 
machine  gun  killed  Ernie  up 
front  on  April  17,  1945. 

With  "Here  Is  Your  War,” 
"Brave  Men,”  Richard  Tre- 
gaskis’s  “Guadalcanal  Diary” 
and  "Stronger  Than  Fear”  and 
with  Hal  Boyle’s  brilliant  and 
vivid  vignettes  for  the  Associat¬ 
ed  Press,  "Last  Chapter”  com¬ 
pletes  an  accurate  and  adequate 
mural — flesh  and  blood  profiles 
— of  the  men  who  really  fought 
the  war. 

‘Vinegar  Joe's'  PRO 
Looks  Him  Over 

WRATH  IN  BURMA.  The  Uncen. 

sored  Story  of  General  Stillwell  and 

International  Maneuvers  in  the  Far 

East.  By  Fred  Eldridge.  New  York: 

Doubleday  and  Co.  320  pp.  $3. 

'THIS  is  another  angry  book 

about  a  man’s-eye  view  of  the 
war.  General  Stillwell  is  the 
hero,  and  everyone  Vinegar  Joe 
didn’t  like  is  a  villain.  ’Diere 
were  a  lot  of  villains,  notably 
Chiang  Kai-shek,  several  Amer¬ 
icans,  and  many  British.  The 
“Gissimo’s”  political  maneuver¬ 
ing  goaded  Stillwell  to  colorful 
invective,  and  Chiang’s  subse¬ 
quent  disapproval  got  the  gen¬ 
eral  recall^. 

Mr.  Eldridge’s  account  is  out¬ 
spoken  and  fascinatingly  anec¬ 
dotal.  It  reviews  the  Kai-shek 
quarrel  and  Stillwell’s  friction 
with  Chennault,  Wedemeyer, 
Brereton,  and  Alexander.  It 
competently  digests  the  military 
action  in  Burma.  Stillwell  was 
appointed,  the  author  says,  be¬ 
cause  for  years — nearly  twenty 
— he  had  worked  with  the  Chi¬ 
nese  and  their  language,  and  he 
knew  the  Japanese  and  their 
armies.  He  was  also  an  incisive, 
aggressive  officer. 

Able  indeed  he  was,  driving, 
wheedling,  or  inspiring  the 
whole  Burma  show.  But  his  job 
called  for  tremendous  ability  in 
getting  along  with  people  and 
situations  that  were  difficult  at 
best.  Here  his  aggressiveness 
backfired.  A  man  of  impec¬ 
cable  conduct — and  a  talent  for 
explosive  profanity  —  he  was 
handicapped  (in  Burma)  by  be¬ 
ing  incapable  of  making  “deals.” 
He  was  truculent,  colorful  and 
competent.  Tactful  he  was  not. 

Mr.  Eldridge,  now  on  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  was  Still¬ 
well’s  public  relations  officer. 
He  worshipped  Vinegar  Joe. 
The  book  is  prejudiced  and  not 
all  of  the  story.  But  it  is 
honest,  it  is  Stillwell’s  point  of 
view,  and  what  it  gives  is  true. 
It  is  valuable,  therefore,  to 
newspaper  men  interested  in 
Asia.  And  historians  will  need 
it  for  a  close-up  of  friction,  in¬ 
trigue  and  severest  jungle  ob¬ 
stacles  in  Burma’s  strategic 
sideshow. 


the  course  of  a  tour  of  North 
America  for  his  newspaper. 

Bob  Bohne,  former  golf  re¬ 
porter,  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  is 
now  assisting  Bill  Powers,  for¬ 
mer  sports  writer.  Enquirer,  in 
handling  publicity  for  River 
Downs  race  track. 

BuJ.  Kitay,  veterans'  affairs 
editor,  Toledo  (O. )  Blade,  has 
recorded  52  weeks  of  a  daily 
five-minute  radio  series  entitled 
"Newspaperman.”  The  series 
is  on  five  test  stations,  and  will 
open  with  25  outlets  this  fall. 

Howard  Cushman,  formerly 
of  the  Philadelphia  Evening 
Bulletin,  is  now  doing  a  Broad¬ 
way  column  for  PM. 

M.  Beasley  Thompson,  re¬ 
porter,  Nashville  (Tenn. )  Ten¬ 
nessean,  has  bought  an  interest 
in  the  Upper  Cumberland  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  publishers. 
Putnam  County  Herald,  a  week¬ 
ly.  Ed  Freeman  has  returned  to 
the  Tennessean  as  assistant  city 
editor  after  military  discharge. 
Allen  W.  Pettus  has  joined  the 
editorial  staff,  Tennessean,  after 
military  discharge. 

Charles  Modesette,  city  edi¬ 
tor,  Temple  (Tex.)  Daily  Tele¬ 
gram,  has  resigned  and  will  be 
succeeded  by  Albert  Nibling, 
former  capital  correspondent, 
Houston  Chronicle. 

William  G.  Dwight,  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  Holyoke  ( Mass. ) 
Transcript-Telegram,  has  been 
made  press  member,  Springfield 
advisory  committee.  Civilian 
Production  Administration. 

Harry  F.  Young,  former  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor.  Little  Rock 
Arkansas  Gazette,  has  returned 
to  the  staff  after  working  for 
U.P.  in  Atlanta. 

William  C.  Hergert,  former 
r^orter,  Spartanburg  (S.  C.) 
Herald-Journal,  has  joined  the 
W.  R.  C.  Smith  Publications,  At¬ 
lanta,  Ga. 

Mrs.  Frank  Stanard,  for  30 
years  a  member  of  the  suburban 
staff,  Pittsfield  ( Mass. )  Berk¬ 
shire  Eagle,  has  resigned. 


Wedding  Bells 

WES  GALLAGHER,  chief  of 

the  German  bureau,  AP,  and 
Betty  Laughton  Kelly,  New 
York  actress,  in  Carmel,  Calif., 
June  1. 

Shirley  Abell,  New  York 
bureau,  U.P.,  and  Francis  Rex 
Truby,  in  Agawam,  Mass.,  re¬ 
cently. 

Harold  D.  Ramey,  makeup 
man,  Springfield  (Mass.)  Daily 
News,  and  Barbara  G.  Crandall 
in  Springfield,  recently. 

Mary  McIntyre,  reporter,  Hol¬ 
yoke  (Mass.)  Transcript-Tele¬ 
gram,  and  Edward  A.  Lynch  in 
Springfield,  Mass.,  recently. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Lasher,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  editorial  staff.  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher,  and  now  pub¬ 
licity  director,  retail  division. 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA, 
and  Kenneth  A.  Barnette,  edi¬ 
torial  staff,  Walt  Street  Journal, 
in  Athens,  O.,  June  8. 


ormer  golf  re-  Travel  restrictions  imposed 
ti  Enquirer,  is  by  the  Navy  in  the  Pacific  wu 
Lj.  Powers,  for-  the  most  irksome  feature  in 
;r.  Enquirer,  in  covering  that 
ity  for  River  area  for  Hazel 

k.  Hartzog,  United 
eterans’  affairs  Press  c  o  r  r  e  - 
O. )  Blade,  has  spondent,  who 
;ks  of  a  daily  returned  to 
I  series  entitled  headquarters 
’  The  series  last  week  after 
itions,  and  will  13  months  out 
utlets  this  fall,  there. 

MAN,  formerly  „  Hartzog, 

Iphia  Evening 

doing  a  Broad-  respondent  to 
pw  *  reach  Japan 

_  ■  after  its  surren-  Hortsoo 

Thompson,  re-  ^er,  said  the 
(Tenn.)  Ten-  only  mode  of  travel  permitted 
ght  an  interest  by  the  Navy  was  by  air.  .Ship 
mberland  Pub-  were  taboo,  although  she  w« 
y,  publishers,  permitted  to  travel  on  hospital 
Jerald,  a  week-  ships  with  special  permission 
has  returned  to  “I’ve  flown  in  every  type  air 
IS  assistant  city  plane  that  the  Navy,  Army  and 
tary  discharge.  Marine  Corps  used  while  I  was 
has  joined  the  away,”  she  explained,  “but  I 
innessean,  after  was  not  allowed  on  any  combat 
(c-  missions.  That  was  a  strict  rule 

5ETTE,  city  edi-  with  all  the  services.” 

K. )  Daily  Tele-  Miss  Hartzog  went  to  Hono- 
ed  and  will  be  lulu  as  a  U.P.  war  correspond- 
LBERT  Nibling,  ent  in  the  spring  of  '45,  and 
correspondent,  from  there  went  to  Guam,  giv 
le.  ing  her  another  “first”  on  that 

•WIGHT,  manag-  scene.  Assignments  to  Japan  I 
lyoke  ’  ( Mass. )  China  were  next.  Then  she 

am,  has  been  re^rned  home, 
ber,  Springfield  „  Only  .other  plaint  from  t^ 
ittee.  Civilian  O.P.  girl  reporter  was  that  she 
inistration  '^es  not  allowed  to  cover  any 

and  every  assignment  like  the 
T  RnX  ^en,  adding,  “All  in  all.  I  got 
ir.  Little  Rock  around  pretty  much  and  was 
”  able  to  do  my  work.” 

T  working  for  Miss  Hartzog  ran  into  some 
real  shooting  in  Mukden  shortly 
[ergert,  former  after  the  Russians  had  pulled 
nburg  (S.  C.)  out  of  that  Chinese  city,  but 
has  joined  the  she  waved  it  away  with:  "It  was 
ublications.  At-  blocks  away  and  the  danger 
what  there  was  in  it,  was  that 
TANARD,  for  30  the  Chinese  sentries  might  in 
)f  the  suburban  their  excitement  fire  at  us  in  the 
( Mass. )  Berk-  dark.” 

resigned.  The  U.P.  newswoman  worked 

on  the  Visalia  (Calif.)  Timep 
Delta  and  for  Acme  Newspic- 
g  Bells  tures  in  Los  Angeles  as  a  cap- 

^  tion  writer  before  joining  the 

lER  chief  of  Press  association  in  1943.  The 
ireaii  AP  and  following  year  she  was  made 
r  Kelly  New  oight  bureau  manager  in  Los 
Carmel,’ Calif.,  Angeles,  going  abroad  the  fol¬ 
lowing  spring. 

„  V  ir  After  a  stay  in  New  York  she 
i  Francis  rS 

am.  Mass.,  re-  ■ 

,  Ann  Arbor  Speakers 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich.-Speaken 
(Mas^)  Daily  University  of  Michigan 

Victory  reunion,  expected  to 
.eniiy.  bring  6,000  alumni  to  the  Ann 

l,  reporter,  Hoi-  Arbor  campus  June  20-22,  in- 

yanscript-Tele-  elude  William  H.  Stoneman, 
ID  A.  Lynch  in  Chicago  Daily  News  foreign 
.,  recently.  correspondent  now  on  leave  to 

H  Lasher,  for-  work  with  the  United  Nations 
orial  staff,  Edi-  secretary  -  general,  Sigrid 
and  now  pub-  Associated  Press  correspondent, 

retail  division,  and  Mrs.  Arthur  H.  Vandenbwl, 
rtising,  ANPA,  wife  of  Michigan’s  senior  Ui^ 
Barnette,  edi-  States  senator  and  a  former  OU' 
Street  Journal,  cago  and  Indiana  newspapw 
me  8.  woman. 
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k  MESSAGE  TO  THE  HEWSPAPER  IHDUSTRT 


1/^  Bl6  Aovantagbs 
I  Offikbd  Inoustky 
/#  THB  Vn/on  pacific  WtST 


AVAILABILITY  OF  RAW  MATERIALS 
ADEQUATE  SOURCES  OF  POWER 
OPPORTUNITY  FOR  DECENTRALIZATION 

NON-RESTRICTIVE  LEGISLATION 

LARGELY  NATIVE-BORN  LABOR 
AVAILABLE 

* 

Union  Pacific — the  Strategic  Middle  Route 
— unites  the  East  with  the  Mid-West, 
Intermountain  and  Pacific  Coast  states. 

It  has  facilities  and  equipment  designed  to 
meet  industry’s  heaviest  demands.  Trained 
traffic  men  offer  a  helpful,  cooperative 
service  to  all  shippers. 


- 


fiirdff  I  i  ; 


UNION 


^  HEALTHY  LIVING  CONDITIONS 
Q  GOOD  SCHOOLS 
^  GROWING  CONSUMER  MARKETS 
^  INCREASING  INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT 
^FAVORABLE  DISTRIBUTION  FACILITIES* 

For  information  regarding  western  indus¬ 
trial  sites,  write  W.  H.  HULSIZER,  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager  of  Properties,  Department 
101,  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  Omaha  2, 
Nebraska. 

be  specific  - 

WH  "Union  Ricific" 


PACIFIC  RAILROA 
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All  Pittsburgh 
Papers  Advance 
To  5  Cents  Daily 


CIRCULATION 


Inland  Dailies’  Income 
From  Subscribers  Rises 


Pittsburgh — Effective  June  3 
all  three  Pittsburgh  dailiei-! 
the  Post-Gazette,  Press  and  Sun- 
Telegraph — increased  their  ci^ 
culation  price  from  four  cents 
to  five  cents  daily. 

The  Press  and  Sun-Telegraph 
also  raised  their  Sunday  paper 
price  to  15  cents  in  ail  areai 
The  former  price  was  12  cents 
except  in  outlying  districts, 
where  it  was  15. 

_  The  nearby  McKeesport  Daily 

the  The  Miimeapolisi  Star-Ioumal  and  ^ ews  also  increased  its  price  on 
Tribune  have  been  running  a  ae-  home-deliver^  copies  to  five 
riee  of  carrier  endoraement  alo-  cents,  and  omcials  of  the  Homt- 
gana.  The  ada  feature  picturea  Messenger,  another  sub- 

and  atatementa  of  prominent  men  “•'ban  daily,  reported  its  pnce 
who  once  were  ne^aper  boy.  wo^uld  the 

The  wo  papera  annually  award  ... 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 

THE  average  Inland  newspaper  their  newspaper.  The  “Mes- 
obUined  better  than  35%  of  sage  of  the  Month”  is  also  sent 
its  total  revenue  from  circula-  to  a  number  of  prospects,  too, 
tion,  according  to  the  1945  cost  and  good  results  are  reported, 
and  revenue  study  of  the  Inland 

Daily  Press  Association.  Letters  to  Leaders 

Among  dailies  over  50,000,  the  FEATURING  the  slogan:  “Busy 
average  income  was  better  than  Boys  Are  Better  Boys,”  tl.. 
40%  from  circulation.  One  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal  is  send- 
newspaper  of  more  than  100,000  jng  letters  to  youtti  leaders  of 
received  over  55%  of  its  reve-  the  city,  including  teachers  and 
nue  from  readers.  One  paper  in  principals,  as  well  as  PTA  offi- 
the  20,0(X)  to  25,000  bracket,  re-  cials,  persons  associated  with  ju- 
ceived  54%  from  circulation,  venile  court  work.  YMCA,  Boy 
and  a  daily  in  the  under  15,000  Scouts  and  churches, 
bracket  obtained  46%.  The  letters  carry  a  small  re- 

Shows  S-Yaor  Trand  plica  in  color  of  one  of  the 

A  recent  survey  of  seven  In- 

land  dailies  in  different  circula-  Journal 

tion  brackets  showed  steady  in-  carrier-salesmen, 
creases  in  gross  and  net  reve-  • 

nues  per  subscriber  during  the  tsood  Morning.  Mr.  v^lipl 
past  five  years,  according  to  a  THE  fascinating  story  of  “Mr. 
report  given  by  William  B.  Clip,”  that  novel  device  used 
Hamel.  Mattoon  (Ill.)  Journal-  by  the  Des  Moines  Sunday  Reg- 
Gazette.  Highlights  of  the  ister  in  giving  home  delivery 
seven-paper  study  follow:  service  to  Iowa  farmers,  is  told 

in  an  “accordion”  presentation 
Undar  s.soo  Circulation  *>y„  the  promotion  departinent. 

CroM  revenue  per  suiMcriber  .  .S3. 52  t«.M  Every  Saturday  night,  thou- 

Xet  revenue  per  (ulMcriber  ..  2.14  4  80  sands  of  lowa  farmers  put  15c 

Grow  revenue 4.19  6.98  “'‘•r 

Net  revenue  per  lubacriber  ..  2.72  4.81  copy  of  the  Sunday  Register. 

*,saeto8,eM  Before  the  farmer’s  breakfast 

Grow  revenue  per  lubw^ber.  4.31  7.02  a  Sunday  Register  motor  route 
Net  revenue  ptt^bjCTibe^.  3.10  4.49  carrier— One  of  more  than  1,038 

OroM  revenue  per  lubacriber..  5.47  6.80  in  lowft — hft8  plllC^d  the  Sund&y 
Net  revenue  per  subscriber  .  3.87  5.46  paper  behind  Mr.  Clip  and  COl- 

Grow  revenui'il^tublcHiJI*.  6.91  7.29  ^ 

Net  revenue  per  (ubecriber  .4.50  4.90  the  paper  in  a  dry,  secure  place. 

M.SM  to  3S,soa  in  perfect  reading  condition. 

Grow  revenue  per  sutMCriber..  5.37  6.52 

Net  revenue  per  tulMcriber  .2.75  4.03  ai.*— TT.» 

3S,0Mtois,sM  Newspaper  Prices  Up 

(7-day  papar)  BALTIMORE  Sunpapers  rose 

Grow  revenue  per  subacriber..  7 .25  8.74  7mm  to  flvo  n  i-oov 

.Net  revenue  per  tubwiiber  .4.18  6.14  "‘V?  tn*^  tO  nve  Cents  a  TOpy 

on  their  daily  editions  pur- 
Commenting  on  the  Inland’s  chased  from  newsstands,  effec- 
cost  study  covering  173  news-  tive  May  30.  .  .  .  ’The  Cloremont 
papers  during  1945,  Hamel  H. )  Daily  Eagle  on  June  3 
stated:  went  from  24  to  30  cents  a  week 

“Most  of  the  newspapers  tor  carrier  delivery.  ’The  paper 
showed  higher  circulation  de-  has  sold  for  five  cents  a  copy, 
partment  and  mailing  room 

costs  in  1945  as  compared  with  SNPA  Committee  Named 

several  groups,  the  jack  ES’TES,  Dallas  News,  has 
avenge  net  rewnue  per  sub-  been  named  chairman  of  the 
briber  continued  upward  de-  circulation  Committee  of  South- 
spite  the  rising  costs.  gj.,,  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso- 

.  ,  -  -  ciation.  Associated  with  him 

Message  ol  the  Month  are:  Don  R.  Davis.  Birmingham 

A  SERIES  of  “Messages  of  the  News  &  Age-Herald;  Earl  Miller 
Month”  is  being  sent  to  mail  Hot  Springs  ( Ark. )  New-Era; 
subscribers  by  the  Halijax  Clark  Farber,  Miami  News;  O.  L. 
(N.  S. )  Chronicle  and  Daily  Randall,  Columbus  (Ga.)  Led- 
Star.  The  belief  that  many  ger  -  Enquirer;  Jasper  Rison, 
readers  were  not  giving  atten-  Louisville  Courier-Journal  and 
tion  to  various  features  was  the  Times;  James  Hay.  New  Orleans 
guiding  thought  back  of  these  Item;  James  Rasco,  Meridian 
monthly  news  letters,  each  one  (Miss.)  Star;  J.  G.  Ward,  Char¬ 
pointing  up  a  specific  feature,  lotte  (N.  C. )  News;  John  Black. 

Each  monthly  letter  is  on  a  Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman  and 
different  colored  paper,  or  print-  Times;  A.  F.  Ballentine.  Green¬ 
ed  in  a  different  colored  ink,  ville  (S.  C. )  News-Piedmont; 
thus  giving  the  circulation  de-  J.  W.  Roper,  Nashville  Banner 
partment  an  accurate  check  on  and  Tennessean;  J.  E.  Calvin, 
the  “pull”  of  each  message.  It  Houston  Post;  H.  S.  Shaner. 
is  felt  that  a  continuous  stream  Lynchburg  (W.  Va. )  News  and 
of  letters  over  a  six-month  Advance;  and  Paul  Lawson, 
period  will  have  the  effect  of  Clarksburg  ( W.  Va. )  Exponent 
keeping  readers  interested  in  and  Telegram. 


Circulation  Price  Rise 
Is  General  in  Canada 

Toronto,  Can.  —  Twenty-two 
of  the  92  daily  newspapers  in 
Canada  have  increased  their 
street-sale  and  home-delivery 
prices  as  a  result  of  the  recent 
rise  of  $9.72  a  ton  in  newsprint 
and  generally  higher  production 
costs. 

The  increase  is  the  most  gen¬ 
eral  since  the  late  30’s  when  a 
large  number  of  papers  boosted 
prices  from  two  to  three  cents 
a  copy.  There  were  no  price 
changes  during  the  war  al¬ 
though  newspaper  prices  were 
not  frozen. 

A  Canadian  Daily  Newspapers 
Association  survey  of  73  papers 
shows  30  are  selling  for  five 
cents,  17  at  four  cents,  25  at 
three  cents  and  one — the  Char¬ 
lottetown  (P.E.I. )  Guardian — at 
two  cents.  ’The  flve-cent  rate  is 
general  in  Western  Canada. 


Beverly  Smith  Joins  SEP 

Beverly  Smith,  onetime  law¬ 
yer  and  foreign  corre^iondent 
for  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  lately  an  associate  edi¬ 
tor,  American  magazine,  six- 
ceeds  Forrest  Davis  as  Saturday 
Evening  Post  Washin^on  editor 
June  10.  Davis  resigned  to 
write  a  book. 


Ladders  Wanted 

Pittsfield,  Mass. — Five  min¬ 
utes  after  the  Berkshire  Eagle 
appeared  with  a  box  saying  the 
city's  15  Civilian  Defense  lad¬ 
ders  were  to  be  sold  under  the 
surplus  government  property 
disposal  system,  the  ladders 
were  gone.  Eagle  readers 
queued  up  outside  city  hall 
and  in  two  hours  an  estimated 
2,000  phone  calls  were  received. 


The  Big  Job  you  have 
always  anticipated  may 
be  open  now.  Tell  the 
story  of  your  experien<» 
and  ability  in  a  Classi¬ 
fied  advertisement. 
Editor  &  Publisher  is 
read  by  the  men  who 
have  Big  Jobs  to  offer. 


N.  B.  A. 

Circulation 

SUPPLIES 


•  Get  the  benefit  of  the  bet¬ 
ter  quality,  prices  and  service 
which  N.B.A.  offers  as  your 
central  source  of  supply  for 
carrier  bags,  aprons,  binders, 
collection  books,  tags,  money- 
changes,  punches,  etc.;  also 
promotion  ads  and  services. 

Newspaper  Boys  of  America,  Inc. 

222  E.  Ohio  Stroot,  Indianapolis  4 


Classified  Service 

Editor  & 
Publisher 


WHATEVER  YOUR  MERCHANDISE 

HERE’S  THE  WAY 
TO  SELL 

IN  THE  11  WESTERN  STATES 

—A  6  BILLION  DOLLAR  MARKET 


Xn  the  11  Western  States,  two-thirds  of 

all  Retail  Sales  are  made  outside  the  six  largest  cities. 

This  is  the  Hometown  Daily  Newspaper  Market  — 
it  is  your  Primary  Market  —  it  is  worth  two-thirds 
of  your  advertising  dollars.  Hometown  Daily  Newspapers 
will  give  you  above  70%  coverage.  Nothing  else  can 
give  you  this  kind  of  coverage. 

You  seek  full  distribution  for  your  product  — 
your  advertising  allocation  should  correspond. 
Compare  your  cxirrent  advertising  allocation  with 
this  rich  sales-potential. 

Hometown  Daily  Newspaper  Publishers,  625  Market 
Street,  San  Francisco  5,  California. 
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OF  ALL  RETAIL  SALES 
W#  /o  IN  THE  11  WESnRN 
STAHS  ARE  MADE  IN  THE  HOMETOWN 
DAILY  NEWSPAPER  MARKET 


IN  THE  11  WESTERN  STATES 


^  of  all  retail  sales  are  made 


utside  the  six  largest  cities 
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PROMOTION 


Community  Promotion 
Today's  Opportunity 

By  T.  S.  Irvin 


IF  YOU  listen  closely  these 

days  to  the  undercurrents  of 
what  the  country  is  thinking 
you  should  be  able  to  detect  a 
decided  trend  in  a  direction  in 
which  lie  many  inviting  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  effective  newspaper 
promotion. 

There  is  a  return  to  thinking 
of  pr6blems  and  their  solution 
on  the  community  level.  It  is 
daily  more  ai^arent  in  politics. 
It  will  become  increasingly  ap¬ 
parent  in  business. 

The  reason  for  this  may  be 
very  simple.  It  may  be  merely 
a  normal  reaction  to  the  vast 
concentration  of  federal  power 
over  every  phase  of  our  lives. 
For  almost  a  generation  this  con¬ 
centration  has  been  draining 
strength  from  local  communi¬ 
ties. 

It  leads  to  something  that  is 
not  in  the  American  tradition 
and  therefore  abhorrent  to  our 
peopie.  Some  of  that  abhor¬ 
rence  burst  out  in  Mr.  Truman's 
speech  at  Chestertown  last  Sat¬ 
urday  when  he  said  he  was 
against  big  institutions  and  an 
advocate  of  small  ones. 

CommunitT  Idea  Needed 

More  of  that  thinking  was  ex¬ 
pressed,  too,  at  the  recent  Gov¬ 
ernors’  meeting  in  Oklahoma 
City.  The  people  are  tired  of 
living  by  directives  remotely 
conceived  and  remotely  adminis¬ 
tered.  They  want  their  govern¬ 
ment  closer  to  them,  particu¬ 
larly  if  government  is  going  to 
enter  into  so  much  of  their  lives. 
They  want  more  intimate  con¬ 
tact  with  such  an  important 
factor  in  their  lives. 

Only  by  returning  community 
responsibility  to  the  community 
level  can  we  regain  community 
streng^.  The  same  thing  is  true 
in  business.  More  and  more  of 
the  forward-thinking  leaders  in 
management  are  beginning  to 
urge  decentralization  of  author¬ 
ity  so  that  it  will  reside  closer 
to  responsibility. 

The  whole  thing  fits  in  with 
our  tradition  of  independence. 
A  man  can’t  be  independent  if 
he  has  all  his  decisions  made 
for  him  by  some  authority  he 
never  sees. 

What  has  all  this  got  to  do 
with  promotion?  Everything. 
Your  newspaper  is  strictly  a 
local  institution.  You  can’t  have 
a  strong,  influential  paper  in  a 
weak  and  colorless  community. 
Newspapers  reflect  their  com¬ 
munities  as  much  as  they  lead 
them. 

There  is  a  vast  field  of  com¬ 
munity  promotion  which  news¬ 
papers  have  hardly  yet  explor^. 
Take  the  cue  from  these  first 
whisperings  of  a  new  thinking 
in  our  country.  Explore  it. 

Mornings  at  Eleven 

A  LOUD  round  of  applause  goes 

this  week  to  the  Providence 
(R.  I.)  Journal-Bulletin  for  a 


splendid  institutional  promotion, 
a  brochure  titled  “Every  Morn¬ 
ing  at  Eleven’’  and  devoted  to 
the  papers’  daily  editorial  con¬ 
ference.  The  brochure  is  neatly 
and  simply  designed  and  printed. 
It  contains  a  piece,  reprinted 
from  Editor  &  Publisher,  by 
George  W.  Potter,  chief  editorial 
writer  of  the  Providence  papers, 
telling  the  story  of  the  “daily 
editorial  seminars’’  and  the 
guests  who  meet  with  the  edi¬ 
tors  to  help  them  understand 
the  news. 

It  also  carries  a  photograph  of 
one  of  the  meetings,  and  repro¬ 
duces  an  editorial  page  from 
each  of  the  papers  with  a  note 
tyom  the  Continuing  Study  of 
Newspaper  Reading  showing 
how  well  read  they  are.  There 
is  a  dignity  and  sincerity  about 
the  effort. 

The  General  Welfare 

FOR  some  time  now  the  Hearst 

Newspapers  have  been  pub¬ 
lishing  rather  widely  a  series  of 
advertisements  explaining  some 
of  the  things  they  “have  always” 
advocated  editorially.  They  are 
simple,  straightforward  ads,  car¬ 
rying  a  simple,  direct  headline 
statement  and  supporting  it  with 
brief  sentences  showing  how 
they  have  hewn  to  the  line 
through  the  years. 

Now  the  Boston  Record-Amer- 
ican  and  Sunday  Advertiser 
gather  up  a  collection  of  the  ads 
and  publish  them  without  com¬ 
ment  in  a  booklet  which  is 
being  distributed  as  an  institu¬ 
tional  promotion.  The  booklet 
is  titled  “To  Promote  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Welfare.”  It  is  an  impres¬ 
sive  job. 

■ 

Dear  Joe  Club  Plans 
'Homecoming'  June  20 

Davenport,  la. — ^The  “big  day” 
in  the  lives  of  the  “Dear  Joe 
Club”  members  and  auxiliary  is 
scheduled  for  June  20,  when  the 
ex-service  men  and  women  of 
this  community  will  gather  for 
a  homecoming  under  auspices 
of  the  Democrat  and  Leader. 

The  party  is  really  the  “baby” 
of  John  O’Donnell.  Democrat 
and  Leader  sports  editor,  whose 
“Dear  Joe”  letters  in  the  paper 
brought  such  an  enthusiastic  re¬ 
sponse  that  the  Dear  Joe  Club 
was  formed,  supplemented  now 
bv  an  auxiliary  of  wives  of  Dear 
Joe  members.  Friends  of  the 
club  have  contributed  $3,215  for 
the  Dear  Joe  Homecoming  Fund. 
There  will  be  baseball,  dinner 
at  the  Davenport  Fairgrounds, 
entertainment,  and  dancing. 

■ 

Price  Up  $2  a  Year 

Effective  June  1.  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  price  of  Women’s  Wear 
Daily,  a  Fairchild  publication, 
was  increased  from  $7  to  $9  a 
year. 


^clead 


Fishermen's  Service 

THE  Halifax  (N.  S.)  Chronicle 

and  Halifax  Daily  Star  have 
revived  their  unique  service  to 
fishermen.  C.  F.  Bowes,  Fish 
and  Game  editor,  receives  re¬ 
ports  on  fishing  conditions  from 
guides  throughout  the  province. 
Besides  bei^  published  in  the 
paper,  the  information  is  made 
available  to  anyone  who  re¬ 
quests  his  name  to  placed  on  a 
mailing  list.  The  guides  send 
in  form  reports  for  the  value 
their  particular  area  receives 
from  the  publicity.  Bowes  said 
he  knows  of  only  one  in¬ 
stance  where  a  guide  has  ex¬ 
aggerated. 

■ 

Into  the  Classroom 

THE  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star- 

Journal  and  Tribune  newsmen 
are  moving  right  into  classrooms 
via  the  microphone.  George 
Grim,  Tribune  columnist,  directs 
the  News  X-Ray  programs  over 
the  University  of  Minnesota  sta¬ 
tion  and  staff  correspondents 
who  have  traveled  abroad  an¬ 
swer  questions  submitted  by 
pupils. 

■ 

Baseball  School 

FORMATION  of  a  junior  league 

is  the  aim  of  Francis  S.  Mur¬ 
phy,  publisher  of  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times,  in  sponsoring  a 
basc^ll  school  for  youths  16  to 
21.  Scouts  and  coaches  of  the 
Boston  Braves,  parent  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Hartford  Chiefs,  will 
be  the  instructors. 

■ 

In  the  Schools 
WALTER  R.  HUMPHREY,  edi¬ 
tor  of  Fort  Worth  (Tex.) 
Press  has  been  conducting  a 
series  of  newspaper  clinics  in 
the  high  schools.  Department 
heads  accompany  him,  taking 
along  matrices,  pressplates,  or¬ 
iginal  copy,  etc.  Pupils  are 
shown  as  well  as  told  how  the 
Press  is  put  together.  .  .  .  The 
Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution  has 
formed  a  journalism  club  for 
school  editors,  with  members  of 
the  Constitution  staff  serving  as 
advisers. 

■ 

20,000  Advertisers 
In  Monitor  in  Year 

Boston  —  Trustees  of  the 
Christian  Science  Publishing 
Society  reported  to  the  Board 
of  Directors  this  week  that  all 
the  major  publications,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Christian  Science  Mon¬ 
itor,  had  attained  new  circula¬ 
tion  peaks  during  the  last 
year. 

The  Monitor  reached  an  all- 
time  high  of  20,000  advertisers 
using  its  columns,  a  gain  of 
1,345  in  the  last  year,  it  was 
reported.  The  record  high  in¬ 
come  was  the  largest  profit  ever 
turned  over  to  the  Board  of 
Directors. 

Luther  P.  Cudworth,  purchas¬ 
ing  agent  of  the  Christian  Sci¬ 
ence  Publishing  Society,  was 
elected  president  of  Moffier 
Church,  the  First  Church  of 
Christ,  Scientist.  He  succeeds 
Mrs.  Myrtle  Holm  Smith  of 
Waban,  Mass. 


Peoria  Concern 
Uses  'Readers' 
As  P-R  Ad  Copy 

Peoria,  Ill. — R.  G.  LCTour 
neu,  Inc.,  local  industrial  plant, 
recently  used  “readers”  as  ef¬ 
fective  plant  city  newspaper 
advertising  to  acquaint  its  em¬ 
ployes  with  changed  workini 
conditions  because  of  the  power 
shortage  caused  by  the  coal 
strike. 

Commenting  upon  this  method 
of  public  relations  advertisini. 
designed  to  meet  a  specific  situa¬ 
tion,  Roland  Neff,  public  rela¬ 
tions  manager  at  LeTournetu 
stated: 


Why  'Reader'  Style  Used 

“We  could  have  gone  to  the 
newspapers  with  the  24-'hour  i 
week  story,  but  mostly  to  keep 
faith  with  our  union,  we  hare 
to  be  sure  that  every  word  and 
phrase  ran  just  as  we  wanted  it 
Since  our  company’s  3,000  work¬ 
ers  are  but  a  small  portion  of 
the  Peoria  papers’  90,000  rea^ 
ers,  I  knew  we  could  not  expect 
the  newspapers’  editorial  side  to 
give  us  ^e  necessary  space  lor 
the  news  details  involved,  and 
I  didn’t  want  to  ask  the  editorial 
side  to  use  the  story  exactly  at 
we  prepared  it. 

“On  the  other  hand,  since  the 
copy  was  strictly  news  and  did 
not  involve  principles,  propa¬ 
ganda,  nor  even  product  sales, 
I  could  not  bring  myself  to  view 
this  copy  in  an  advertising 
boxed  space.  Result  was  Earl 
Maloney’s  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  agreed  to  let  me  write  a 
news  story  and  place  it  as  paid 
space.” 

Earl  H.  Maloney,  advertising 
director,  Peoria  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  told  E&P  that,  in  his  opin¬ 
ion,  Neff  hit  upon  a  most  effec¬ 
tive  technique  of  handling  cer 
tain  types  of  public  relations 
advertising,  one  which  should 
be  especially  appropriate  for  a 
special  announcement  or  a  series 
arising  as  a  result  of  strikes, 
shut-downs,  or  other  emer 
gencies. 

“It  is  an  American  daily  habit 
to  read  news  headings  and  news 
stories,”  he  added.  “Conse¬ 
quently,  public  relations  ma¬ 
terial  set  up  in  this  style  will 
certainly  get  maximum  atten¬ 
tion.” 
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.  I  S  H  E  R  for  Jrm 


jjjBERUNG  interrupts  its  commercial  advertising  program  to  bring  you  this  message  of  WARNING] 


To  Kill  or  M  to  Kill! 

GO  SLOW  THIS  SUMMER  . .  • 

MILLIONS  OF  TIRES  CAN’T  STAND  THE  HEAT  I 


READY  the  highway  death  rate  is  49% 
ABOVE  last  year! 

WHY? 

Because  lack  of  parts  and  lack  of  service  have 
made  millions  of  cars  more  liable  to  unexpected 
failure  at  critical  moments  of  stress.  And  because 
6  to  10  year-old  cars  just  can’t  stand  up  under 
prewar  speeds  and  driving  habits. 

A  New  Hazard  This  Summer! 

But  now,  this  summer,  there  is  an  additional 
hazard— a  hazard  so  serious  that  you  cannot  ig¬ 
nore  it  if  you  value  your  life! 

That  hazard  is  HEAT  .  .  .  heat  within  your  tires. 

Friction-heat  is  generated  inside  of  every  tire  as 
it  rolls  over  the  road.  The  faster  you  drive,  the 
more  heat  you  generate.  In  hot  weather  the  heat 
within  your  tires  can  shoot  above  the  boiling 
point! 

Tire  Enemy  Number  One! 

IF  your  tires  are  prewar  natural  rubber  tires,  ex¬ 
cessive  age  has  weakened  them — THEY  CAN’T 
STAND  THE  HEAT! 

IF  your  tires  are  early-day  synthetics,  and  do  not 
include  recent  improvements — THEY  CAN’T 
STAND  THE  HEAT! 

IF  your  tires,  regardless  of  age  or  type,  are  cut  or 
bruised -THEY  CAN’T  STAND  THE  HEAT! 


Even  if  your  tires  are  in  perfect  condition,  the  car 
speeding  towards  you  may  go  out  of  control 
because  its  tires  CAN’T  STAND  THE  HEAT! 

More  people  will  he  killed  and  maimed  on  our  high¬ 
ways  this  summer  than  at  any  time  in  the  history  of 
wio/ortwg-UNLESS  YOV  RECOGNIZE  THIS 
DANGER  AND  DO  SOMETHING  ABOUT  IT! 

You  Are  Not  Immune! 

You  and  your  family  are  not  immune— and  you 
can  do  something  about  it. 

You  can  DRIVE  SLOWLY!  Not  over  50,  and 
not  even  50  for  any  distance.  Speed  generates 
heat. 

You  can  MAKE  SURE  that  your  steering  mech¬ 
anism,  brakes,  lights  and  windshield  wiper  are 
in  good  mechanical  condition. 

You  can  KEEP  YOUR  TIRES  INFLATED  to 
the  proper  pressure.  Soft  tires  flex  more  and 
build  up  more  heat  than  properly  inflated  tires. 

You  can  conserve  YOUR  TIRES  BY  FRE¬ 
QUENT  INSPECTIONS.  Tires  will  still  be  as 
scarce  as  at  any  time  during  the  war. 

You  CAN  KEEP  your  car  under  control  always. 
That’s  the  only  way  to  avoid  serious  trouble  if 
either  your  tires  or  the  other  fellow's  suddenly  fail. 

Drive  as  though  your  life  depended  upon  it.  It  does! 


Akron,  Ohio 


/N  THE  INTEREST  OP  A  SAFER  AMERICA! 


RADIO 


Research  Experts  Seek 
Ideal  Program  Rating 


By  Jarry  Wcdker 


THE  business  men  of  radio  are 

trying  to  put  their  Angers  on 
a  system  of  measuring  program 
audiences  as  simple  to  under¬ 
stand  as  the  ABC  ( Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations)  and  as  pains¬ 
takingly  determined  as  the  Con¬ 
tinuing  Study  of  Newspaper 
Readership. 

So  much  has  been  said  in  re¬ 
cent  debates  concerning  the  re¬ 
spective  values  of  the  present 
measures  of  radio  that  not  much 
is  thought  of  any  of  them  at  the 
moment.  In  a  few  months,  the 
Broadcast  Measurement  Bureau 
will  try  to  justify  a  million  dol¬ 
lar  investment  in  its  analysis  of 
station  audience  on  a  nationwide 
basis.  The  tremendous  task  of 
compiling  ballots  is  under  way. 

Even  BMB  is  merely  a  post¬ 
card  ballbt.  with  an  inexpensive 
premium  to  lure  a  prompt  and 
factual  return  from  the  person 
addressed  in  the  sampling.  Ra¬ 
dio  has  nothing  yet  to  compare 
with  the  measurement  obtained 
for  newspapers  in  the  Continu¬ 
ing  Study,  where  interviewers 
gain  personal  access  to  a  home 
for  a  half-hour  of  questioning. 

Formula  Criticixed 

A  large  segment  of  agency 
time  buyers  would  like  to  see 
the  Nielsen  audimeter  method 
expanded  to  nation-wide  basis, 
as  the  nearest  approach  to  a  full 
and  truthful  record  of  station 
listening.  The  expense  of  in¬ 
stalling  the  meters  in  millions  of 
sets  would  be  great,  and  still 
there  would  be  no  way  of  know¬ 
ing  if  anyone  were  listening 
even  with  a  set  turned  on. 

As  a  measure  of  program  pop¬ 
ularity,  the  Hooperating  is  the 
most-quoted  term  in  the  radio 
trade.  The  public,  too.  has  come 
tc  understand  that  Bob  Hope's 
Hooperating  of  27.5  means  he's 
the  tops  in  entertainment. 

Recent  disciissions  have 
brought  out  the  wide  variance 
in  the  reports  of  Hooper,  the 
Cooperative  Analysis  of  Broad¬ 
casting.  and  other  organizations. 
A  study  made  by  Mc^nn-Erick- 
son,  Inc.,  showed  that  Hooper 
underestimates  the  radio  audi¬ 
ence  by  about  10%  and  CAB  by 
more  than  20%,  yet  “great  de¬ 
cisions  are  made  on  the  basis  of 
the  measurements.” 

During  weeks  of  argument 
over  tabulation  methods.  CAB 
criticized  the  Hooper  formula 
for  rating.  Reduced  to  its  sim¬ 
plest  terms,  the  formula  is: 

(Total  calls,  minus  Don’t  An¬ 
swers,  divided  by  the  number 
of  total  calls)  multiplied  by 
( those  who  say  they  are  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  radio,  divided  by 
those  who  say  “yes”  and  “no”) 
multiplied  (by  listeners  to  the 
specinc  program,  divided  by 
“yes”  listeners  to  radio  minus 
those  who  don't  know  what  pro¬ 
grams  they're  listening  to>. 

At  the  height  of  the  dispute, 
CAB  took  steps  to  disband  its 


own  rating  service  because  it 
was  not  Ailing  the  needs  of  ad¬ 
vertisers,  broadcasters  or  agency 
men,  which  it  represents.  Fi¬ 
nally,  however,  it  was  decided 
to  delay  abandonment  and  Bern¬ 
ard  C.  Duffy,  president  of  Bat¬ 
ten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn, 
who  is  chairman  of  the  CAB 
board,  has  named  a  committee 
of  12  research  experts  to  ex¬ 
amine  techniques  of  audience 
measurement. 

The  committee  will  aim  at  es- 
tabli.shing  an  ideal  program  rat¬ 
ing  service  which  “should  pro¬ 
vide  measurements  which  can 
be  projected,  which  cover  all 
broadcasts  of  a  program,  which 
are  speedy  with  ratings  avail¬ 
able  within  a  few  days  after 
each  broadcast,  and  which  yield 
consistent  and  unmistakable 
trends.” 

Measurements  are  sought  for 
non-telephone  homes.  rural 
areas  and  small  towns  under 
50,000  population.  Mr.  Duffy 
raised  this  question:  “Can  you 
imagine  close  to  1,000  radio 
stations  in  the  country  buying 
individual  rating  services  each 
claiming  Agures  which  are  not 
validated  by  any  neutral 
source?” 

BMB,  which  is  a  joint  proj¬ 
ect  of  agencies,  advertisers  and 
broadcasters,  is  coming  into  the 
picture  with  the  answers  to  two 
fundamental  questions:  1.  What 
is  the  size  of  your  audience? 
2.  Where  is  it  located? 

Agencies  are  being  sold  on 
the  idea  that  they  can  use  BMB 
measurements  to  evaluate  sta¬ 
tions  and  networks;  to  buy  ra¬ 
dio  to  match  product  distribu¬ 
tion;  to  buy  radio  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  other  media;  and  to 
aim  audience  promotion  where 
it  will  do  the  most  good. 

Hugh  Feltis.  president  of 
BMB.  told  the  4- As  recently: 
“BMB  will  help  determine 
whether  to  use  r^io  or  news¬ 
papers  in  speciAc  markets.  Of 
course,  radio  stations  and  news¬ 
papers  are  not  exactly  compar¬ 
able,  but  nevertheless,  we  are 
continually  being  called  upon  to 
compare  them  as  best  we  can. 
BMB  will  be  of  immeasurable 
help.” 


issue.  Now  the  pendulum  is 
swinging  toward  editorializing 
by  a  station,  providing  its  views 
be  balanced  by  a  “letters  to  the 
station"  period. 

Just  the  other  day.  Commis¬ 
sioner  C.  J.  Durr  turned  down 
the  request  of  the  American 
Jewish  Congress  for  permission 
to  intervene  in  the  application 
of  the  New  York  Daily  News  for 
an  FM  station.  At  a  hearing, 
scheduled  July  1,  the  AJC  want¬ 
ed  the  Commmission  to  examine 
the  editorial  policies  and  con¬ 
tents  of  the  News  as  a  basis  for 
judging  whether  it  would  be  im¬ 
partial  as  a  radio  licensee. 

Commissioner  Durr  usually 
stands  alone  on  the  Commission 
in  demanding  hearings  on  news¬ 
paper  applications,  especially  if 
large  publishing  groups  are  in¬ 
volved.  but  he  is  a  leading  ad¬ 
vocate  of  the  plan  to  let  stations 
have  their  own  editorial  poli¬ 
cies.  as  long  as  they  make  time 
available  for  the  other  side  .  .  . 
and  not  at  an  hour  when  few 
are  listening. 

In  an  American  Mercury  ar¬ 
ticle,  Dr.  Rolf  Kaltenborn  of 
Yale,  son  of  H.  V.  Kaltenborn. 
news  analyst,  asserts  that  some¬ 
thing  should  be  done  to  keep 
radio  impartial,  lest  the  Repub¬ 
licans.  by  winning  the  election 
in  1948.  dominate  both  the  press 
and  radio. 


4  Rival  Stations 
Combine  for  Ad 


jACKsoNvnxx,  Fla.  — 
broadcasting  stations  reptewnt- 
ing  each  of  the  nation's  major 
netwrorks  in  the  same  area  havt 
buried  the  competitive  hateWl 
to  utilize  the  same  advertiii. 
ment  pointing  up  the  advantam 
of  the  area  they  cover. 

WJAX,  WJHP,  WMBR  ni 
WPDQ  decided  to  group  tbtir 
names  in  the  same  ad  when  sli- 
tistics  published  by  a  natiouj 
radio  survey  indicated  that  fron 
8  a  m.  to  noon,  Monday  throtgk 
Friday,  there  are  60.2%  man 
sets  in  use  in  the  Jacksonvillt 
area  than  in  the  average  Arne- 
ican  city.  The  ad  was  prepared 
by  Newman,  Lynde  and 
sociates. 


Television  Status 

AS  THE  result  of  recent  grants, 

there  are  15  cities  in  the  United 
States  where  television  stations 
are  in  operation  or  have  been 
authorized.  Seventy-nine  ap¬ 
plications  remain  on  Ale.  In 
latest  construction  permits  were 
those  to  the  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Telegram,  Portland  Oregonian, 
and  A.  S.  Abell  Co.,  publishers 
of  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun. 

San  Francisco  Chronicle’s  ap¬ 
plication  has  been  designated  for 
hearing.  Recent  withdrawals 
from  the  television  Ales  include; 
Kansas  City  Star,  and  Hearst 
Publications,  Inc.,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  Newcomer  among  appli¬ 
cants  is  the  Toledo  (O. )  Blade. 

Since  a  showing  of  its  new  re¬ 
ceivers  a  few  weeks  ago.  Du¬ 
Mont  Laboratories  announced  it 
had  obtained  orders  for  $2,060.- 
000  worth  of  television  sets. 


magazine  blue-pencilled  Fiorello 
LaGuardia’s  Sunday  evenini 
broadcasts,  for  which  he  wu 
getting  $2,000  a  week,  and  tbt 
ex-Mayor  charged  his  contntt 
was  terminated  because  of  ad¬ 
vertisers’  pressure.  .  .  .  Still¬ 
water  (Okla.)  Publishing  Co 
has  applied  for  PM,  and  Penin¬ 
sula  Newspapers,  Inc.,  of  Palo 
Alto,  Calif.,  has  asked  permit 
for  a  new  standard  250-watt  sta¬ 
tion.  .  .  .  Santa  Maria  (Calili 
News-Press  Publishing  Co.,  hai 
been  granted  a  permit  for  a  2S0- 
watt  station;  so  have  publishen 
of  Huntingdon  ( Pa. )  Newt  and 
Santa  Fe  (N.  M.)  New  Meiicoa 
.  .  .  Chicago  Sun’s  WJJD  and 
Philadelphia  Inquirer’s  WFIL 
have  been  authorized  to  in¬ 
crease  power.  .  .  .  Rome  (N.  Y.) 
Sentinel  has  applied  for  5-kilo¬ 
watt  station.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Dorothy 
S.  'Hiackrey,  publisher  of  New 
York  Post,  has  withdrawn  appli¬ 
cations  for  FM  stations  in  San 
Francisco  and  Los  Angeles.  . . . 
A  new  Tulsa  station  is  sought  by 
West  Central  Broadcasting  Co, 
headed  by  former  Gov.  Robert 
Kerr  and  E.  K.  Gaylord.  Okla¬ 
homa  City  publisher. 


Recent  Developments 

NEWSPAPER  stations  have 

been  faring  well  in  the  FCC’s 
renewals,  following  checkup  on 
programming.  Hearst  Radio’s 
WINS  in  New  York  was  given 
a  renewal  of  license  until  May 
1.  1948  (Commissioner  Durr  vot¬ 
ing  for  a  hearing.)  .  .  .  Liberty 


2  Sales  Pending 
BEFORE  the  FOC  for  approval 
are  two  new  sales  to  newi- 
paper  interests.  Hawley  (Juie. 
publisher  of  the  Reading  (Pil 
Eagle  and  Times,  heads  Havky 
Broadcasting  Co.  which  has  y 
gotiated  for  purchase  of  WBK 
at  Reading  for  $350,000.  Lutto 
E,  Gibson,  publisher  of  the 
Vallejo  (Calif.)  Times-HenU 
and  News  Chronicle,  and  ownar 
of  KHUB  at  Watsonville,  Jm 
arranged  to  buy  KMED  at  Med¬ 
ford,  (>re.,  for  $250,000. 


Editorials  by  Stations 
PUBLISHERS  who  own  radio 
stations  and  keep  them  separ¬ 
ate  from  their  newspaper  opera¬ 
tions  may  wish,  in  the  not  too 
distant  future,  that  their  editor¬ 
ial  staffs  knew  a  little  more 
about  radio,  for  there  are  signs 
that  the  famed  MayAower  Case 
decision  will  be  superseded  by 
a  new  broadcasting  policy. 

Both  the  Federal  Communi¬ 
cations  Commission  and  individ¬ 
ual  broadcasters  have  reached 
for  the  aspirin  in  trying  to  keep 
a  radio  station  owner  from  lean¬ 
ing  to  one  side  in  a  controversial 
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CamnUt*  250  Walt 
FM  TroMmiltar.  TM* 
unit  ••  alta  uMd  m 
lh«  uxtHar  fat  Mfliar 
pawara^  tranamlHara. 


N«wl  .  .  .  SIMPUFliD 
PHASE  SHIFT  MODULATION 
and  DIRECT  CRYSTAL  CONTROL 


•  $IMniCITY-R«<ognixing  PhoM  Shift 
Modulation  a«  tho  host  mothod  of  Modu* 
lerting,  Roythoon  has  ongitioorod  grootor 
stability,  and  oMcioncy  into  this  mothod  by 
oxclusivo  and  groatly  simpliRod  circuit  dsn 
sign. 

•  RUOOiD  DIPINDMILITY-Diroct  crys¬ 
tal  control,  indopondont  of  modulation, 
givos  positivo  and  automatic  control  of  tho 
ntoan  carrior  fraquoncy.  Simpio  linoar  typo 
tank  circuits  arc  usod  for  oil  stogos  eporat- 
ing  in  tho  FM  band— connot  got  out  of  luno 
or  odjustmont. 

•  IfFICUNCY— Evory  circuit  is,compiotaiy 
shMdod  to  oliminato  power  lossos  by  ra¬ 
diation,  interaction  and  parasitic  os^la* 
tion. 

•  UNIT  CONSTRUCTION -lay  now  only 
tho  power  you  need  and  odd  a  unit  for  in- 
croersod  power  iotor.  All  units  are  porfoctiy 
matched  in  sixe,  styling  and  colors. 

•  EASY  INSTALLATION -Unit  dimensions 
have  boon  held  to  convenient  cubicle  sixes 
for  moving  through  standard  doors,  in  elo- 
voters,  etc. 

•  LASTING  ECONOMY- Net  only  is  tho 
purchase  price  of  a  Raytheon  transmittor 
less  but  your  savings  continue  through 
lower  operating  costs  achieved  by  greater 
operating  efficiency,  lower  power  consump¬ 
tion  and  long  life  quality  tubes  ond  com¬ 
ponents. 

•  OPERATING  SAFETY- Complete  power 
interlock  and  an  automatic  shut-off  of 
power  when  rear  doors  are  opened  provide 
obsokite  safety  for  all  operating  persoonol. 


(•mplote  1  KW  or 
}  KW  Transmitter. 


Ves,  there  is  a  difference.  FM  by  Raytheon  is  a  greatly  simpli¬ 
fied,  more  dependable  Phase  Shift  Modulation  that  is  entirely 
new.  Do  not  be 'satisfied  with  complicated,  older  circuits  when 
Raytheon  can  give  you  this  important  improvement  plus  many 
more  exclusive  features— and  at  a  lower  price. 


RAYTHEON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


Broadcast  Equipment  Division 


7517  No.  Qark  Streat,  Chicago  26,  Illinois 

^^|tratod  to  Rosoorch  and  Mcnufoctwro  for  the  BroatUastlag  Indystty 
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EMPLOYE  RELATIONS 


Labor  Pirating  Raises 
Editorial  Pay  Levels 


By  E.  F.  Burpee 

Employment  Rolotions  Counsel 


FAILURE  of  metropolitan  news¬ 
paper  editors  to  train  their 
own  reportorial  and  editorial 
talent  and  their  dependence  upon 
the  non-metropolitan  editors  to 
do  the  Job  for  them  is  causing  a 
general  rise  in  editorial  pay 
levels  and  editorial  production 
costs. 

It  has  been  the  practice,  for 
many  years,  to  siphon  reporters 
and  editors  from  the  towns  to 
the  cities.  Until  the  war  this 
was  considered  to  be  a  happy 
situation  for  all  concerned. 
Those  with  talent  who  were 
Just  starting  in  the  business  got 
excellent  all-around  training  in 
the  small  news  departments  and 
it  was  taken  for  granted  that  if 
they  made  good  they  would 
graduate  to  bigger  and  higher 
paying  Jobs  in  the  cities. 

This  meant  that  the  small 
town  editors,  to  a  large  extent, 
had  the  responsibility  for  weed¬ 
ing  out  the  misfits  and  qualify¬ 
ing  the  talented  and  they  did 
this  without  much  help  from 
their  metropolitan  colleagues 
who  profited  from  their  labors. 

Nobody  complained  about  this 
situation  because  the  publishers 
in  the  towns  felt  they  could  not 
support  top  grade  help  at  metro¬ 
politan  prices.  The  reporters 
liked  it  because  the  system 
worked  well  in  providing  ample 
opportunities  to  develop  their 
experience  and  earning  capac¬ 
ities.  The  metropolitan  editors 
liked  the  system  because  they 
didn’t  have  to  bother  with  train¬ 
ing  green  help. 

Example  in  Scranton 

Now,  however,  and  largely  as 
a  result  of  the  war,  a  new  situa¬ 
tion  has  developed  that  is  full 
of  headaches  for  the  editors  in 
both  the  cities  and  the  towns. 

In  order  to  halt  the  flight  of 
reporters  to  the  cities,  the  non¬ 
metropolitan  editors  have  raised 
their  pay  levels  to  a  point  that 
in  some  cases  they  nearly  match 
the  pay  In  the  cities.  An  ex¬ 
treme  example  of  this  is  in 
Scranton  where  the  top  contract 
rate  for  reporters  is  $75.10  as 
against  a  top  rate  for  leg-men 
of  $75  In  New  Yoi*  City.  It 
stands  to  reason  that  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  and  other 
large  centers  will  no  longer  be 
able  to  draw  reporters  from 
Scranton  unless  they  are  able 
and  willing  to  pay  premium 
prices. 

While  this  Scranton  situation 
is  an  extreme  example  it  is  typ¬ 
ical  of  a  general  situation  that 
differs  elsewhere  only  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  degree. 

If  the  newspaper  busines.<! 
does  not  prosper  in  the  years  to 
come,  then  the  small  dailies  will 
have  to  drop  their  pay  levels 
back  to  where  they  came  from 
and  the  metropolitan  news¬ 
papers  will  thus  be  returned  to 


their  old  relative  position.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  advertising 
volume  and  rates  climb  along 
with  other  cost  factors  the  bal¬ 
ance  will  find  Itself  at  new  high 
levels.  Until  such  new  balance 
between  the  pay  levels  in  the 
towns  and  cities  is  reached,  the 
metropolitan  newspapers  are  go¬ 
ing  to  find  it  difficult  to  find  re¬ 
placements  to  cover  normal  edi¬ 
torial  department  turnover. 

The  smaller  city  and  town  edi¬ 
tors  have  their  problems  too. 
In  many  cases  when  the  draft 
and  metropolitan  editors  drew 
the  cream  of  the  editorial  tal¬ 
ent,  replacements  were  made 
with  whatever  help  was  obtain¬ 
able.  In  many  cases  these  re¬ 
placements  were  far  from  satis¬ 
factory.  Many  had  no  qualifica¬ 
tions  for  reporting  and  editing 
and  so  there  devel(^)ed  a  large 
group  of  people  in  the  towns 
who  were  employed  at  high 
levels  of  pay  for  low  levels  of 
ability  and  productivity.  In  nor¬ 
mal  times  these  misfits  would 
not  have  been  rewarded  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  standards  of  top  per¬ 
formance  and  would  eventually 
have  drifted  of  their  own  ac¬ 
cord  into  other  pursuits  to 
which  they  were  better  suited. 

Now,  however,  these  people 
of  sub-standard  capabilities  are 
getting  the  top  rewards  and 
have  no  inducement  to  leave. 

Big  Cities  Must  Cooperate 

This  means,  then,  higher  costs 
for  the  employer  in  return  for 
a  reduced  standard  of  writing 
and  editing.  This  means  in  turn 
that  the  publisher  is  in  the  in¬ 
tolerable  position  of  asking 
readers  and  advertisers  to  pay 
higher  prices  for  an  inferior 
product. 

From  a  personnel  or  labor  re¬ 
lations  standpoint  the  solution 
seems  rather  clear  if  it  is  not 
simple.  For  the  towns,  the  an¬ 
swer  must  be  to  weed  out  the 
misfits  who  have  inferior  edi¬ 
torial  qualifications  and  replbce 
them  as  quickly  as  possible  with 
people  who  can  be  developed  to 
earn  the  high  levels  of  pay. 

The  metropolitan  editors  must 
do  their  part  and  take  over  the 
responsibility  of  breaking  in 
their  own  people. 

Metropolitan  newspaper  edi¬ 
tors  don't  have  to  be  dependent 
upon  their  small  town  neighbors 
for  the  training  of  competent 
newspapermen.  As  a  matter  of 
sound  relations,  it  should  be  the 
policy  of  every  newspaper  to 
hire  new  people  only  for  the 
lowest  grade  Jobs.  If  this  were 
done  and  if  editors  and  business 
managers  as  well  would  adhere 
rigidly  to  a  policy  of  hiring 
outsiders  only  for  apprentice 
positions  a  good  many  labor 
relations  problems  would  dis¬ 
appear. 


logger  ond  Starsell 


AP  Departments 
Merged;  Tagger 
On  Year  Leave 


Consolidation  of  the  Promo¬ 
tion  and  Membership  depart¬ 
ments  under  Assistant  General 
Manager  Frank  Starzel  as  the 
Meml^rship  department  has 
been  announced  by  Kent  Cooper, 
executive  director  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press. 

In  his  announcement,  Mr. 
Cooper  said: 

"As  an  important  step  in  re¬ 
aligning  and  improving  our  busi¬ 
ness  administrative  functions, 
the  closest  coordination  between 
Membership,  Promotion  and 
Traffic  is  now  essential." 

Claude  Jagger,  who  has  served 
as  assistant  general  manager  in 
charge  of  promotion,  has  been 
appointed  an  assistant  to  Mr. 
Starzel  in  membership  matters, 
but  Mr.  Jagger  soon  is  to  under¬ 
take  fecial  work  on  leave. 

He  has  been  granted  leave-of- 
absence  from  July  1  through 
May  31,  1947,  to  accept  an  ap¬ 
pointment  by  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity  as  Associate  Director  of  the 
American  Press  Institute. 


Truman  Thanks  Editor 
For  Story  on  Daughter 


President  Truman  sent  the 
following  letter  to  Bennett 
Roach,  editor-publisher  of  the 
Shelby  News,  Shelbyville,  Ky., 
after  he  had  read  accounts  of 
Margaret  Truman’s  visit  to 
Louisville  and  the  Derby  and  a 
side  trip  to  Shelby  County,  the 
former  residence  of  Truman 
forbears: 

“I  Just  finished  reading  the 
Shelby  News  recording  the  visit 
of  mv  daughter  to  Shelbyville 
and  I  want  you  to  know  how 
much  I  appreciate  your  kind 
treatment  of  my  daughter,  while 
she  was  in  the  native  county  of 
my  four  grandparents. 

“The  news  story  was  beauti¬ 
fully  done;  the  editorial  was 
highly  aonreciated,  and  the  col¬ 
umns  ’Who’d  ‘A’  Thought  It’ 
and  ‘Home  Town  Chatter’  were 
as  nicely  done  as  anything  of 
the  sort  I  have  ever  seen. 

“Sincerely  yours. 

“Harry  Truman.” 


M.  Sc.  in  Journalism 

Urbana,  m.  —  Graduate  work 
In  the  University  of  Illinois 
School  of  Journalism,  will  be 
available  to  students  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  F.  S.  Siebert,  director  of  the 
school,  has  announced.  The  de¬ 
gree  to  be  offered  will  be  a  Mas¬ 
ter  of  Science  in  Journalism. 


Claude  Jagger 
To  Assist  Taylor 
At  Institute 


Claude  A.  Jagger,  assiitut 
general  manager  of  the  Aii». 
dated  Press,  has  been  appoint 
associate  director  of  the  Amtt- 
ican  Press  Institute  at  Cohimbti 
University,  it  was  announced 
this  week  by  Carl  W.  Acker 
man.  Dean  of  Columbia’s  Gra4 
uate  School  of  JournaUsin. 

Mr.  Jagger  will  be  granted 
a  one-year  leave  of  absence  bj 
the  AP,  beginning  July  1, 
take  up  his  new  duties  under 
Floyd  Taylor,  director  of  AP 
The  Institute,  which  was  found¬ 
ed  this  year  by  financial  contri¬ 
butions  from  34  newspaper) 
and  new^aper  organization), 
will  present  its  first  seminen 
for  newspapermen  in  the  fiS. 

Mr.  Jagger  has  been  a  men- 
ber  of  the  AP  staff  in  edltoriil 
and  executive  capacities  for  II 
years.  During  the  past  thrw 
years  he  has  served  as  assistant 
general  manager,  assisting  Kent 
Cooper,  general  manager  and 
executive  director,  in  super 
vision  of  promotional  activities 
editorial  personnel,  and  durini 
1942,  of  AP-Newsfeatures. 

Before  Joining  the  AP  in  Hn 
he  worked  on  the  staffs  of  the 
Rochester  (N.  Y. )  Herald,  the 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram. 
and  Providence  (R.  I.)  Eueninj 
Bulletin.  He  was  city  editor  i 
the  Bulletin  in  1926-27. 

His  first  assignments  on  join¬ 
ing  AP  were  night  city  nod 
assistant  day  city  editor  in  New 
York  City.  In  1930,  he  was 
appointed  New  York  financial 
editor,  and  in  1935  general  fi¬ 
nancial  editor. 

Mr.  Jagger  was  born  at 
Marion,  N.  Y.,  on  April  30,  1902. 
He  attended  Dartmouth  Collefe 
and  the  Columbia  Univenit; 
School  of  Journalism,  class  d 
1925.  He  married  Persia  A. 
Kohler  of  Providence,  on  April 
30,  1927,  and  has  two  childm 
Joan,  17,  and  Jeremy,  13. 


Bcwles  Fined  $500 

Springfield,  Mass.  —  Sherman 
H.  Bowles,  of  the  Springllehi 
(Mass.)  Newspapers,  was  fined 
$500  in  U.  S.  district  court  in 
Boston  on  a  charge  of  failure  to 
keep  proper  records. 
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Press  Freedom 
Is  Endorsd 
By  2  out  of  3 

Oinver — Out  of  every  three 
Americans,  two  still  believe  in 
trtcdom  of  the  press,  but  one 
mt  every  three,  opposes 
newspaper  criticism  of  our  form 
o(  government  even  in  peace- 
tune,  according  to  a  nation¬ 
wide  vey  by  the  National 
Opinion  Research  Center,  Uni- 
«nity  of  Denver. 

Public  opinion  tends  to  be 
^  nmewhat  more  cautious  when 
••  confronted  with  a  more  spe- 
“de  eiflc  example  of  freedom  of  the 
press— whether  or  not  a  So- 
'’’d  ciaiist  Party  newspaper  should 
be  permit!^.  NORC’s  staff  of 
I**'*  interviewers  asked  a  stratified 
random  sample  of  civilian  adults 
from  New  York  to  San  Fran- 
eiiM  and  from  New  Orleans  to 
Minneapolis: 

"In  i^acetime  do  you  think 
newspapers  should  be  allowed 
to  criticize  our  form  of  govern¬ 
ment?" 

Yes  64% 

No  31 

Undecided  5 

“In  peacetime,  do  you  think 
the  Socialist  Party  should  be 
allowed  to  publish  newspapers 
in  this  country?” 

Yes  58% 

No  26 

Undecided  16 

That  public  opinion  regarding 
freedom  of  the  press  is  crystal¬ 
lized  is  suggested  by  the  fact 
that,  when  NORC  asked  the 
same  questions  two  and  a  half 
years  ago,  in  November  ’43,  al¬ 
most  identical  results  were  ob¬ 
tained.  At  that  time  66%  thought 
newspapers  should  be  allowed 
to  criticize  our  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment  in  peacetime,  30%  said 
"No,"  and  4%  were  undecided 
On  the  question  of  a  Sociali.«^ 
Party  newspaper,  57%  said 
Yes."  25%  “No.”  and  18%  "I 
don’t  know.” 

Of  persons  expressing  an  opin¬ 
ion  on  both  questions  on  the 
nirrmt  survey,  55%  answered 
Yes"  to  both — endorsing  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  in  general  and 
in  specific  application.  Four¬ 
teen  per  cent  answered  “No”  to 
both. 

The  remaining  31%  are  less 
consistent,  in  that  16%  be- 
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lieve  that  the  press  should  be 
free  to  criticize  the  government 
in  peacetime,  but  that  Socialist 
newspapers  should  be  sup¬ 
pressed.  The  other  15%  say 
they  do  not  believe  in  freedom 
of  the  press  in  general,  but  they 
do  think  that  Socialist  Party 
publications  should  be  per¬ 
mitted. 

Education  seems  to  play  a 
more  important  part  than  any 
other  single  factor  in  determin¬ 
ing  opinion  on  this  issue.  Far 
more  of  the  college  -  educated 
than  of  those  with  less  training 
endorse  freedom  of  the  press  in 
general  and  in  particular.  A 
larger  percentage  of  persons  in 
the  21-39  age  group  than  of 
those  40  and  over  answered 
“Yes”  to  both  questions.  On  the 
first  question,  a  greater  majority 
of  Republican  than  Democratic 
voters  say  newspapers  should 
be  allowed  to  criticize  our  form 
of  government.  But  regarding 
a  Socialist  Party  newspaper, 
there  is  little  difference  in  opin¬ 
ion  between  supporters  of  the 
two  major  parties. 


Petrillo  Picks 
Press  Station 
In  Lea  Act  Test 

For  his  test  of  the  constitu¬ 
tionality  of  the  Lea  Act,  James 
C.  Petrillo,  president  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Musi¬ 
cians,  chose  a  newspaper  station 
— WAAF,  Chicago,  which  is 
operated  by  the  Droven  Jour¬ 
nal.  Ward  Neff  is  publisher. 

The  name  of  the  station  was 
written  into  a  prepared  release. 
WAAF  is  known  as  a  “news  and 
music”  station  which  has  no 
staff  orchestra.  The  union  de¬ 
manded  it  hire  three  additional 
musicians  as  disk  librarians,  at 
between  $80  and  $70  a  week. 

Prosecution  of  Petrillo  for  a 
violation  of  the  Lea  Act,  which 
specifically  prohibits  his  union 
from  demanding  that  radio  sta¬ 
tions  employ  more  help  than 
they  need,  is  likely  to  fall  upon 
the  shoulders  of  U.  S.  District 
Attorney  J.  Albert  Woll  in  Chi¬ 


cago.  He  is  the  son  of  Matthew 
Woll,  vicepresident  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Federation  of  Labor.  Pe- 
trillo’s  union  is  an  AFL  affiliate. 

If  the  Lea  Act  is  upheld  in  the 
courts,  Petrillo  warned  this 
week  in  a  speech  to  his  union 
convention  in  St.  Petersburg, 
musicians  will  be  ordered  to 
stop  playing  for  network  broad¬ 
casts  to  make  only  local  agree¬ 
ments,  leaving  many  small  sta¬ 
tions  without  music  programs. 

Petrillo  singled  out  the  press 
as  one  of  his  targets  in  a  series 
of  barbs  at  public  officials.  Re¬ 
porters  covering  the  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  session  said  he  turned 
several  times  to  the  press  table, 
then  shouted: 

“We  want  justice.  Three  hun¬ 
dred  stations  are  owned  by  the 
press.  It  won’t  be  long  before 
the  press  will  control  every  sta¬ 
tion.  Some  of  you  people  won¬ 
der  whether  we’re  getting  the 
worst  of  it.  We  are.  But  you 
know  what  we’re  going  to  do 
about  all  this.  We’re  going  to 
fight,  that’s  what  we’re  going  to 
do.” 


Oklahoma's  book-loving,  book-buying  market  looks  to  the  book 
page  of  The  Sunday  Oklahoman  os  its  guide  to  the  book  world, 
because  there  reviews,  literary  news  and  views  are  reported  with 
the  same  adequacy  and  proportion  that  The  Oklahoman  and 
Times  report  all  the  news.  This  is  another  in  a  long  list  of  reader 
services  that  moke  The  Oklahoman  and  Times  Oklahoma's  fa¬ 
vorite  newspapers. 
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so  Signal  Corps 
Cameramen 
Killed  in  War 

By  lack  Pric* 

An  intensive  research  made 
by  the  Army  SiKnal  Corps  dis¬ 
closes  the  following  statistics 
on  Corps  photographers  in 
World  War  II: 

Photographers  in  the  service 
—3.000 

In  combat  action — 1,600 

Killed  or  missing — 50. 

Wounded — 600. 

Dead  from  causes  other  than 
enemy  action — 16 

It  may  take  several  years  be¬ 
fore  the  final  records  of  the 
photographers  in  the  Army  are 
cmnpiled.  It  appears  that  there 
were  as  many  if  not  more  pho¬ 
tographers  in  the  various 
branches  of  the  Army  than  in 
the  Signal  Corps.  Those  cam¬ 
eramen  did  not  move  about  in 
special  units.  Some  may  have 
been  Divisional  or  smaller  eche¬ 
lon  photographers  or  special 
men  detail^  to  technical  opera¬ 
tions  or  perhaps  assigned  to 
public  relations  offices. 

We  were  informed  that  for  the 
most  part  photographers,  other 
than  those  of  Signal  Corps  units, 
were  classed  as  casuals.  Oddly, 
there  was  no  special  machine 
indexing  of  photographers  hence 
the  records  of  some  eight  mil¬ 
lion  men  would  have  to  be 
checked  before  the  final  record¬ 
ing  of  Army  cameramen  is 
reported. 

•  •  • 

The  Press  Photographers  As¬ 
sociation  of  New  York  has 
created  a  special  award  of  rec¬ 
ognition  of  services  rendered 
the  profe.sslon  of  newsphotogra- 
phy.  A  Triple  Award  of  Merit 
will  be  presented  annually  to 
the  three  persons,  groups,  com¬ 
panies  or  other  organizations 
“that  shall  have  performed  out¬ 
standing  achievements  or  con¬ 
structive  activities  in  any  field 
for  the  cause  of  Press  Photogra¬ 
phy.  as  an  instrument  of  public 
service,  an  essential  of  enlight¬ 
ened  edvication  and  an  arm  or 
auxiliary  of  national  defense.” 

The  following  classes  of  serv¬ 
ices  are  prescribed: 

“1.  For  public  recognition  and 
achievement  of  the  prestige, 
honor  and  ideals  at  the  profes¬ 
sion  of  Press  niotography  by  a 
person,  group,  company  or  or¬ 
ganization  other  than  members 
of  the  profession  of  journalism. 

“2.  For  outstanding  achieve¬ 
ment  by  a  mwnber  of  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  Press  Photography, 
whether  or  not  a  member  of  the 
PPA  of  NY,  who  shall  have  per¬ 
formed  in  the  field  of  Press 
Photography  a  deed  or  series  of 
deeds  calling  for  unusual  sacri¬ 
fice.  valor,  fortitude  or  ability, 
above  and  beyond  the  routine 
virtues  of  the  profession. 

“3.  For  continuous  construc¬ 
tive  service  on  the  part  of  a 
member  of  PPA  of  NY,  through 
a  prolonged  period,  which  shall 
have  resulted  in  or  contributed 
to  naechanical.  chemical  or  other 
scientific  or  technical  improve¬ 
ment  in  Press  Photography;  or 
which  shall  have  promoted  the 
cause  of  Preu  Photography  as 
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an  institution;  or  which  shall  be 
considered  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  PPA  of  NY,  suf¬ 
ficiently  unusual  or  extraordi¬ 
nary  as  to  call  for  high  com¬ 
mendation  and  official  recogni¬ 
tion.” 

William  V.  Finn.  New  York 
Journal  -  American,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  New 
York  group. 

Out  of  the  Box 

WALTER  RANZINI,  New  York 

Datl.v  News,  has  received  a 
gold  press  card  from  former 
Mayor  F.  H  LaGuardia  in  rec¬ 
ognition  of  faithful  service 
while  Walter  served  on  the 
mayor's  press  committee.  .  .  . 
Bill  Stahl  has  taken  a  leave  from 
the  photo  staff  of  the  New  York 
Daily  Mirror  to  open  his  own 
business.  .  .  Merle  Agnello.  for¬ 

mer  staff  photog  of  the  Indiana 
(Pa.)  Evening  Gazette,  was  re¬ 
cently  muster^  out  of  the  Army 
and  Is  now  with  the  Johnstown 
(Pa.)  Tribune.  .  .  .  Wilfred  Mor¬ 
gan  has  resigned  from  Wide 
World  Photos. 

It's  All  Ammunition 

TWO  Acme  photographers  in 

San  Francisco  are  still  jumpy 
about  being  under  fire  while 
covering  a  fire  at  a  Marine 
Corps  supply  depot. 

Jack  Lauck  and  A1  Cocking 
thought  it  was  an  oil  fire,  and 
they  moved  in  close  to  shoot 
some  explosions  that  sent  col¬ 
umns  of  smoke  skyward.  About 
this  time  a  number  of  metal 
objects  began  clanking  on  the 
ground  around  them. 

Lauck  picked  one  up  and 
Cocking  identified  it  as  a  .50 
caliber  shell  casing.  There  was 
another  explosion,  and  another 
shower  of  shell  casings. 

"Hey,  that  isn't  oil  burning  in 
there  —  it's  ammunition,”  the 
photogs  yelled,  and  promptly 
got  out. 

Pictures,  Anyhow 

NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHERS  who 

sought  to  photograph  the 
whipping  of  three  soldiers  in 
the  Circuit  courtroom  at  Little 
Rock.  Ark.,  were  barred  by 
order  of  Circuit  Judge  Lawrence 
C.  Auten,  who  ordered  the 
whippings.  Pictures  of  the  three 
soldiers  were  made  later,  how¬ 
ever,  by  Arkansas  Democrat 
photographers  outside  the  court¬ 
room. 

The  whipping  incident  oc¬ 
curred  as  three  soldiers  who 
confessed  to  committing  a  series 
of  burglaries  and  thefts  signed 
statements  consenting  to  the 
punishment,  then  received  sus¬ 
pended  penitentiary  sentences. 

Personal  Snapshots 

PAT  WHALEN,  photographer 

in  Cleveland  for  INP  and 
Acme,  has  returned  to  the  Bowl¬ 
ing  Green  (O. )  State  University 
as  a  graduate  assistant  in  pho¬ 
tography.  .  .  .  Carl  Wellinger 
has  returned  to  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer  after  military  dis¬ 
charge.  He  will  be  an  inquiring 
reporter-photographer.  ...  Wil¬ 
liam  Markxy,  roving  reporter- 
photogrimher,  Jackson  ( Mich. ) 
Citizen  Patriot,  is  publishing  a 
weekly  column  of  pictures  and 
print  entitled  "A  Reporter’s 
Meanderings.” 


Bob  Brooks 


Ace  Ne-ws  Lensman 
Tekes  to  the  Woods 

Grayi  ing.  Mich.  —  Moot  Bob 
Brooks  —  Michigan  "North 
Woods”  photographer! 

As  a  youngster  in  Chicago. 
Bob  used  to  sit  on  the  beach 
and  look  out  over  Lake  Michi¬ 
gan,  dreaming  of  the  enchant¬ 
ing  Michigan  northland  on  the 
far  shore. 

“Quite  a  few  years  have 
passed  since  then."  Bob  re- 
marked.“but  I've  finally  reached 
the  other  side  of  the  pond  and 
am  thoroughly  enjoying  my 
chosen  occupation  of  photo¬ 
graphing  Michigan's  natural 
beauty." 

After  20  years  as  a  news  pho¬ 
tographer  in  Detroit.  Cleveland, 
Washington  and  New  York,  he 
has  no  desire  to  return  to  city 
beat  assignments. 

A  year  and  a  half  ago.  Bob 
resigned  from  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  and  headed  for  northern 
Michigan.  Last  summer,  he 
spent  two  months  on  a  snecial 
assignment  for  the  Michigan 
Tourist  Council,  taking  color 
photographs  of  Michigan  scenic 
spots  for  the  new  all-state  tour¬ 
ist  guide  book. 

■ 

Photo  Contest  Devised 
To  Feature  Toledo  Zoo 

The  Toledo  (O. )  Blade,  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Toledo  Zoo¬ 
logical  Society,  has  launched  an 
amateur  photographic  contest  to 
coincide  with  its  advertising 
theme  telling  the  nation  about 
Toledo  industries  and  institu¬ 
tions. 

The  contest  is  open  to  resi¬ 
dents  of  Ohio  and  Michigan.  It 
started  Mav  30th  and  concludes 
July  4th.  The  rules  require  that 
all  pictures  submitted  be  made 
within  the  confines  of  the  To¬ 
ledo  Zoo.  and  a  total  of  $250  in 
prizes  is  being  offered. 

■ 

Virginia  Press  Contest 
Deadline  Is  June  15 

The  Virginia  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  has  announced  that  entries 
for  the  1946  Better  Newspaper 
Contest  for  dailies  and  weeklies 
would  be  accepted  until  June  15. 

Awards  will  go  to  first  place 
winners  only  in  the  following 
divisions:  excellence  of  front 
page;  excellence  of  general 
makeup;  excellence  in  handling 
display  advertising;  excellence 
of  press  work.  The  dailies  will 
be  divided  into  ffiree  classes,  ac¬ 
cording  to  circulation,  and  the 
weeklies  into  two  classes. 

IDITOR  * 


Plant  Flooded, 
Daily  Moves  to 
College  Office 

Lock  Haven,  Pa.— The  da, 
after  the  1946  Commencement 
at  the  Lock  Haven  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  the  otlice  of  the 
president.  Dr.  Richard  T.  Pm- 
sons,  had  been  turned  into  an 
emergency  newspaper  city  room 
Miss  Rebecca  F.  Gross,  editor  of 
the  Lock  Haven  Express,  with 
three  other  members  of  the  sttf 
who  escaped  the  Hood  waters, 
put  out  a  live-page  mimeo¬ 
graphed  edition  ol  the  Kxprea 
while  the  city  was  covered  b, 
a  27-foot  llo<xi  that  put  the  news¬ 
paper  plant  out  ol  commission. 

Using  the  presidential  defi 
and  the  college  mimeographio, 
equipment,  the  newspaper  peo¬ 
ple  covered  the  flooded  “water 
front”  and  issued  a  full  complt- 
ment  of  news  as  well  as  special 
flood  bulletins.  Distribution  wm 
made  by  carrier  boys  corralled 
in  the  crowds  gathered  at  the 
edge  of  the  flood,  where  refugcci 
were  being  brought  out  in  boat! 

Meanwhile,  in  the  watec 
bound  newspaper  office,  Frank 
D.  O’Reilly,  Sr.,  general  mana¬ 
ger,  and  four  other  members  o( 
the  staff  maintained  constant 
contact  with  the  River  Record 
Bureau,  an  organization  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  newspapers  of  th* 
West  Branch  Valley  to  collaet 
data  for  flood  warnings,  inc 
two  “branches”  maintained  tele¬ 
phone  contact. 

The  Express  plant  was  read, 
for  operation  the  next  day,  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  city’s  gas  plant 
was  out  of  order,  due  to  the 
flood,  and  the  gas-fueled  metal 
pots  could  not  be  used.  A  minia¬ 
ture  edition  of  four  pages, 
printed  on  a  commercial  press 
customarily  used  for  printing 
illustrated  calendars,  was  issued 
the  day  after  the  flood.  Ilie 
Expre.ss  was  back  in  normal 
operation  two  days  after  the 
water  receded. 

■ 

319  Cuts  Published 
Out  of  Total  oi  321 

Battle  Creek,  Mich.  — On 
Memorial  Day,  the  Enquirer  and 
News  published  an  honor  roll 
presenting  half-column  pictures 
of  all  except  two  of  the  321 
persons  from  Calhoun  Count, 
who  died  while  in  service  dur 
ing  World  War  II. 

All  except  about  20  of  the 
pictures  had  been  published  pre 
viously  as  the  casualties  wen 
reported.  These  20  supposed!, 
were  “unavailable”  until  the 
Enquirer  and  News,  as  a  1m| 
resort,  printed  a  boxed  appeal 
for  them.  A  further  complio' 
tion  was  the  fact  that  in  the 
earlier  months  of  the  war  the 
newspaper  had  published  o» 
column  cuts  of  casualties  an# 
about  50  of  these  had  to  be  re¬ 
placed  with  half-columns. 

■ 

No  Mexican  Shipmenii 

Attention  has  been  called  ^ 
a  mis-statement  in  a  story  (^ 
P.  May  18,  page  8)  concemtog 
the  Mexican  newsprint  supw- 
Powell  River  Paper  Co.  does  nw 
ship  any  newsprint  to  Mexico. 

PUBLISHIRtor  Jrm  B. 
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iVeekly  Church  Page 
Can  Produce  Linage 


By  Frank  E.  Fehlman 

iBOUr  half  of  the  world’s  pop- 
^tion  —  2,031.000,000  —  are 
(jiher  Buddhists,  Mohammed- 
,111,  Hindus,  Shintos  or  Anim- 
Uti.  Ihese  five  sects  total  over 
IHOOO.OOO.  The  Roman  Church 
mi  the  Orthodox  Church  have 
ilBOst  600,000,000  communi- 
ants.  Protestants  have  about 
150,000,000.  Jews  number  about 
10000,000  Total  for  these  three 
(loups— 760,000.000.  From  these 
5|ures  we  may  conclude  that 
les  than  one-third  of  the  world’s 
population  are  readers  of.  or 
yievers  in  the  Bible. 

Hie  American  Bible  Society, 
MW  in  its  130th  year  of  service, 
hu  alone  distributed  over  355,- 
577,000  copies  of  the  Bible,  New 
Testament  and  portions  of  the 
Scriptures. 

Ada  Provided 

In  the  latter  part  of  1944.  the 
Society  released  to  practically 
tnry  daily  and  weekly  news- 
psper  in  this  country  a  clip  sheet 
in  which  they  offered  many  sug- 
jeitlons  for  building  a  perma¬ 
nent  week-end  Church  page 
that  local  merchants,  profes- 
honal  people  and  service  organ¬ 
izations  might  sponsor. 

Before  us  is  the  seventh  issue 
of  this  informative  service. 
Thirteen  tie-up  ads,  three  col¬ 
umns  by  eight  inches  deep,  with 
Use  illustrations  and  good  copy, 
containing  daily  Bible  lessons, 
at*  shown  in  reduced  form.  A 
suggested  layout  for  building 
the  page  and  a  typical  example 
of  how  one  paper  now  uses  the 
service  are  included. 

Running  through  all  of  the 
copy  is  this  idea.  The  Churches 
ind  Sunday  Schools  of  any  com¬ 
munity  are  a  true  index  as  to 
its  well-being.  Good  govern¬ 
ments,  whether  local,  state  or 
national,  are  the  result  of  many 
men  and  women  who  believe 
that  the  Bible  is  the  cornerstone 
of  a  good  home  as  well  as  an 
honest  government. 

Church  Page  Problems 

Today  the  average  week-end 
Church  page  in  our  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers  is  not  as 
well  ^ited  as  the  sports  pages, 
tmnics,  and  local  and  national 
news  sections.  Why? 

Three  reasons  are  advanced: 
1st— The  average  clergyman  is 
not  “Church  News  Wise.”  He 
must  be  shown  how  to  assemble 
news  about  his  own  work  that 
will  Interest  newspaper  readers. 
"Xl—Natlonal  and  state  reli- 
Ijpus  news  is  difficult  to  obtain. 
There  is  no  one  authoritative 
source  of  Protestant  news  in  the 
jonntry.  Only  the  Catholics 
Mwe  weeklies  with  large  circu- 
TOons.  3rd — Editors  have  never 
Men  the  time  or  trouble  to 
a  newsy  week-end  Church 
Sunday  School  page,  and 
jjP  to  now  no  one  has  offered 
®e  editor  and  his  business  man- 
•lo’  a  format,  or  package  or 


sales  kit,  that  could  be  u.sed  to 
sell  a  group  of  Churchmen — or 
others — the  idea  of  sponsoring 
a  weekly  page. 

Since  the  American  Bible  So¬ 
ciety  .started  releasing  their 
quarterly  clip  sheet,  over  300 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers 
have  used  all  or  parts  of  the 
various  mats,  news  stories  and 
other  material  that  has  been 
made  available. 

The  simplest  way  to  sell  a 
weekly  locally-sponsored  Church 
and  Sunday  School  page  is  to 
invite  to  a  private  dining-room 
about  25  of  your  local  adver¬ 
tisers  and  all  of  your  local 
clergymen.  Show  them  the  clip 
sheet  and  proofs  of  the  13  ads 
that  are  used  each  quarter. 

Then  ask  for  suggestions  as 
to  how  they  would  like  to  see  a 
page  developed  for  your  market. 
Then  tell  them  the  pro  rata 
cost  of  the  page.  If  your  local 
rate  is  $200  for  the  page,  and  25 
sponsors  are  sold,  the  weekly 
cost  for  each  would  be  $8. 

The  third  quarter  clip  sheet 
is  now  in  the  mails.  If  your 
copy  does  not  reach  you,  write 
E.  J.  Husted.  Publicity  Depart¬ 
ment.  American  Bible  Society. 
450  Park  Avenue,  New  York  22, 
for  a  duplicate. 

A  well-laid-out  Church  page, 
with  plenty  of  local  news,  will 
increase  the  attendance  ot  all 
.your  churches.  It  will  have  the 
approval  of  your  readers.  It 
will  aid  those  who  are  fighting 
for  better  local  government. 
And,  it  will  give  you  about  150,- 
000  lines  of  advertising  a  year. 

July  1  is  a  good  time  to  start 
your  new  week-end  Church 
page. 

(No.  190  in  a  series) 
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3  Air  Corps  Officers 
Run  Copy  in  Atlanta 

Atlanta,  Ga. — 'Three  former 
Army  Air  Force  officers  are  run¬ 
ning  copy  for  the  editorial  room 
of  the  Atlanta  Constitution, 
working  on  their  off-time  duty 
as  .students  at  Georgia  Tech. 

Martin  Waldron,  of  Camilla. 
Ga..  was  a  former  lieutenant 
with  Radar  forces  in  the  AAF. 
Former  Lt.  Sam  Chambliss,  of 
Lithia  Springs.  Ga..  as  a  P-51 
pilot  was  shot  down  over  China 
on  his  eighth  mission  while  serv¬ 
ing  with  General  Chennault’s 
14th  Air  Force.  Chambliss  spent 
the  rest  of  the  war  in  orison 
camos  in  Peking  and  Hokaido. 
Lt.  Berner  Harrell  is  a  native  of 
Anniston,  Ala.,  and  served  as  a 
pilot  on  a  B-25  over  Corsica. 

■ 

3-Page  Honor  Roll 

As  a  service  to  its  readers, 
the  Pittsfield  (Mass.)  Berkshire 
Eagle  used  three  pages  to  pub¬ 
lish  a  list  of  that  city’s  veterans 
of  World  War  H  as  compiled  by 
the  registrar  of  voters. 
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Here’s  the  latest  news  in  flash! 

The  revolutionary  Wabash  Electroflash  that  gives 
thousands  of  flashes  with  a  single  repeating  bulb  is 
now  available  in  a  completely  self-contained  unit  that 
requires  no  outside  power  source  for  its  operation. 

This  lighter- weight,  battery-operated  model  can  be 
flashed  at  15 -second  intervals  — up  to  125  times  with¬ 
out  recharging  the  battery  — more  than  10,000  times 
without  replacing  the  flash  bulb. 

Accessor)’  devices  recharge  battery  from  AC  line 
overnight— or  from  electrical  system  of  an  automobile. 

This  new  Electroflash  retains  all  the  outstanding 
advantages  of  the  recently  introduced  AC  model:  Ex¬ 
ceptionally  low  cost  per  flash.  Perfect  flash  uniformity. 
Simple,  positive  synchronization  w'ith  cable  release  or 
shutter  type  synchronizer.  Blue-white  color-corrected 
"cool  ’  light.  Multiple  operation  if  desired. 

Get  the  facts  on  this  new’  Electroflash  today! 


WABASH 
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// 


mST  IN  FLASH 


WABASH  CORPORATION 
345  CARROU  STREH,  BROOKLYN  31,  N.  Y. 

A  Subsidiary  of  SYLVANiA  ELECTRIC  PRODUCTS  INC. 
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Gannett  Felicitated 
On  Group’s  40th  Year 


By  Tehan 

HARTFORD — Hartford  was  the  By  good  business,  sound 

site  this  week  where  top  ex-  business,  have  too 

ecutives  of  the  Gannett  News-  much  anywhere,  the 

papers  met  to  commemorate  the 

40th  anniversary  of  the  found-  “The  trouble  course, 

ing  of  the  group.  The  Hartford  that  in  the  college, 

Times,  a  member  of  the  group  the  theater,  and  the  public  press 
since  1928,  was  host.  we  have  so  much  dull,  stupid, 

Francis  S.  Murphy,  publisher  and  poor  bu-^iness — and  when  I  190s  these  three  men  founded  the  Gannett  Newspapers:  Left  to 
of  the  Hartford  Times,  enter-  speak  of  a  business  as  being  right.  Erwin  R.  Davenport.  Fronk  E.  Gannett  and  Frank  E.  Tripn 
tained  165  newspaper,  insur-  stupid  I  mean  to<*  kind  of  busi-  ■fhey  are  pictured  at  the  40th  anniversary  party  in  Hartford. 

ance,  industrial,  political,  and  ness  that  does  not  realty  under-  _ . 

business  executives  at  the  Times  stand  and  setve  its  own  long-  ,h„  „__tinii.iiii!  unexamined  un-  r  r*  T  11  T  ti  a  j 
Tower  on  June  3  where  a  New  term  interests.  Sftica"  Tcwto^cToT  S’  old  ^  Elected 

England  clarrvbake  was  given  in  “Good  business  never  cheap-  ^ ‘  u/hat  it  Tr»  TfrrnarrQ  Hrtll  nf  FmH. 

honor  of  Frank  E.  Gannett,  ens  its  wares  for  the  sake  of  a  -  That  irL^rh  1 0  KaUSaS  ttaU  Ot  t  ^ 

Frank  E.  Tripp,  general  mans-  quick  profit.  It  keeps  the  confi-  for  fs  r 

ger  of  the  Gannett  group,  intro-  dence  of  its  buyers,  and  this  as  news  Jarrell,  a  pioneer  Kansas  nem- 

duced  Gov.  Raymond  E.  Bald-  should  be  particularly  true  of  a 
win  who  extended  the  state's  newspaper,  the  very  breath  of 
greetings  to  Mr.  Gannett.  whose  being  is  public  opin- 

Governor  Baldwin  said  the  ion. 
success  of  the  Gannett  group  “Looking  back  over  40  years, 
stems  from  the  spirit  and  faith  I  think  I  see  a  gradual  subor- 
of  Mr.  Gannett.  The  Governor  dination  of  the  editorial  room 
stressed  the  role  facing  news-  and  individual  reporter  to  the 

gapers  to  spread  the  truth,  business  office.  The  craft  of 
•emocracy.  he  said,  walks  on  writing  for  the  papers,  once 
four  legs.  He  pointed  out  that  closely  allied  to  the  art  of  crea- 
though  the  power  of  the  city,  tive  writing,  has,  I  think,  de- 
the  state  and  the  nation  reside  dined  in  these  four  decades  into 
in  its  governing  body,  we  must  a  comparatively  humdrum,  imi- 
have  the  churches,  the  schools,  tative  and  hackneyed  thing, 
and  a  free  press  so  that  the  “The  press  seems  to  lack 
people  will  be  informed.  sparkle,  dash,  charm,  humor. 

Mr.  Gannett  received  numer-  audacity,  originality,  and  the 
ous  congratulatory  messages  other  good  things  of  writing 
from  new^aper  publishers  in  that  come  of  personal  freedom 
this  country  and  in  England  and  and  sufficient  leisure.  By  that 
from  political  leaders.  last  word  ‘leisure’  I  do  not  mean 

Too  Many  Big  Words  ^  course  unlimited  time  for 

_ ..  day-dreaming,  wool-gathering. 

discussed  the  ^ut  only  those  few  minutes  that' 
rfi  “*■  often  make  the  difference  be- 

tween  a  story  obviously  scram- 
fh  ff  bled  together  in  a  frenzy  of 

..  haste  and  the  .story  that  is 

«niH  rounded.  globed,  complete,  and 

he  said,  can  do  much,  and  it  afhi..v«H 
must  do  it,  so  that  our  people  ~  i-  . 

will  know  the  truth.”  Writing  Craft  Declined 

“I  believe,”  Mr.  Gannett  re-  “In  the  old  days  we  had  men 
marked,  “that  too  many  of  our  In  Chicago.  Los  Angeles,  San 
reporters  are  using  big  words  Francisco,  St.  Louis,  and  doubt- 
and  complicated  sentences  where  less  in  many  other  newspaper 
a  one  or  two  syllable  word  communities,  men  who  had 
would  be  preferable.  To  hold  made  their  lifelong  reputations 
the  reader  interest,  every  sen-  by  writing  a  few,  perhaps  only 
tence  must  be  concise  and  brief  one  or  two  such  stories.  We 
if  you  want  to  hold  reader  In-  used  to  point  those  men  out  in  a 
terest.”  crowd  and  they  were  honored 

Prof.  Odell  Shepherd  of  Trin-  writers.  Writing  for  a  news- 
ity  College,  Hartford,  a  Pulitzer  paper  was  an  art,  I  say,  and  the 
prize  winner  and  a  newspaper  business  offices  of  those  days 
man  for  many  years,  decri^  the  recognized  it  as  such.  It  was,  I 
lack  of  creative  writing  in  news-  think,  a  privileged  art.  Busi- 
papers.  He  pointed  out  that  ness  offices  understood  that  in 
good  writers  must  have  leisure  order  to  succeed  in  the  long  run 
and  personal  freedom  and  the  a  paper  had  to  be  interesting, 
intellectual  companionship  of  and  these  were  the  men  who 
the  Bible,  Shakespeare,  and  the  made  it  so. 
great  writers  of  the  17th  cen-  “Writing  came  first  on  many 
tury.  a  paper,  then  reporting,  and  last 

“Certainly,”  he  prefaced  his  of  all  advertising,  if  only  be- 
remarks,  “I  should  do  scant  cause  advertising  would  flow 
honor  to  this  assembly  of  earn-  most  naturally  to  the  paper 
est  and  responsible  men  if  I  that  had  the  highest  ‘reader 
did  not  speak  the  truth  and  interest.’ 

nothing  buf  the  truth,  as  I  see  “But  now — well,  I  leave  it  to 
it,  about  American  newspapers,  you  whether  these  conditions 
I  have  worked  for  daily  papers  have  been  maintained,  and 
in  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  Los  whether,  if  they  have  not,  't 
Angeles  and  Boston.  really  has  been  good  business 

“No  sensiMe  man  has  any-  to  let  them  decline, 
thing  whatever  against  good  “If  it  is  happening,  then  one 
business  wherever  it  shows  it-  reason  for  it  may  be  found  in 
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Sports  Show  Popular 

The  1947  edition  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Sentinel  Sports  and  Va¬ 
cation  Show  will  take  place 
April  19-27.  The  1946  show 
played  to  112,000  persons. 

IDITOR  ft 


FCC  Rules 
FM  Stations 
Facsimile 

Dgposed  new  engineerinK 
^•rds  for  FM  broadcasting, 
2b  the  Federal  Communica- 
Commission  has  promul- 
^  for  June  15,  give  facsimile 
Oopment  an  unexpected 
^  Instead  of  reserving 
gflfled  channels  for  facsimile, 
lit  Commission  now  would 
itlborize  facsimile  transmission 
0  ill  FM  channels. 
bUocation  of  FM  frequencies 
I  being  simplified  by  the  reduc- 
Qto  in  classes  of  stations  to 
tft;  Class  A  ( formerly  desig- 
gtted  as  Community)  and  Class 
B  (formerly  Metropolitan  or 
Bural). 

The  Detroit  (Mich.)  News  an- 
gtonced  this  week  it  was  mak- 
ug  plans  to  resume  its  facsimile 
jgrice,  which  was  suspended 
dving  the  war.  The  News’  AM 
lUlion.  WWJ.  was  a  pioneer  in 
ddivering  a  facsimile  news- 
piper  into  homes. 

W.  J.  Scripps.  radio  director 
o(  the  News,  said  this  week  that 
ibe  FM  station  WENA  had  or- 
(iaed  transmitting  equipment 
ad  home  receivers  from  Finch 
Telecommunications,  Inc.,  and  as 
.«»  as  delivery  can  be  made, 
fioimile  broadcast  of  news,  pic¬ 
tures.  box-scores  and  other 
initerial  will  be  started. 
Facsimile  broadcasting  will 
conplement  both  newspaper  and 
tidio  news  coverage,  Mr. 
Scripps  pointed  out. 

Oklahoma  Publishing  Co.  is 
approaching  facsimile  with 
a^lar  thoughts,  according  to 
P.  A.  Sugg,  manager  of  WKY, 
\dio  witnessed  recent  demon- 
itntions  in  New  York  City. 
Summing  up  an  interview  with 
ib.  Sugg  on  the  outlook  for  fac- 
amile.  Cuff  Stuff,  house  organ 
(or  the  Oklahoma  City  Okla- 
heman  and  Times  and  affiliated 
radio  staffs,  said : 

“Do  we  junk  our  old-fashioned 
newspapers?  If  so,  will  all  our 
printers  and  pressmen  get  Jobs 
iniUlling,  over-hauling  or  sell¬ 
ing  facsimile  sets? 

“Our  answer  is.  Not  on  your 

life. 

“In  the  first  place,  facsimile  is 
oalf  a  speedier  method  of  de- 
iiutring  news.  It  can't  take  the 
plabe  of  a  newspaper  because  it 
Me4s  a  newspaper  plant  to  pre- 


HAB0LDJ.LASK1 

Known  as  "Britain's 
•nost  controversial  fig- 
i<re,"  his  vigorous  and 
challenging  comments 
compel  reader  inter- 
^tt.  Laski's  London 
letter  is  an  ONA  week¬ 
ly  feature. 


pare  the  copy  it  transmits.  It 
takes  the  same  editorial  staff  to 
gather  and  organize  the  news, 
the  same  photographers  to  take 
pictures,  linotype  operators  to 
set  the  type,  ad  men  to  set  ads. 
proofreaders  to  correct  copy,  and 
pressmen  to  deliver  page  proofs, 
before  the  radio  operator  can 
dispatch  the  facsimile. 

“In  the  second  place,  to  trans¬ 
mit  a  complete  newspaper,  fac¬ 
simile's  only  advantage  would 
be  lost,  that’s  time.  In  the  pres¬ 
ent  setup,  it  takes  15  minutes  to 
send  a  four-page  81^x12  fac¬ 
simile.  The  newspaper  could  be 
printed  and  delivered  across 
town  by  bicycle  before  the  fac¬ 
simile  could  be  printed  electro¬ 
nically. 

The  great  possibility  of  fac¬ 
simile  will  be  as  a  supplement  to 
the  newspaper.  Instead  of  com¬ 
peting  with  the  newspaper,  it 
will  cause  the  reader  of  facsimile 
to  rush  to  the  newspaper  for  de¬ 
tails  in  the  day's  news. 

“In  the  meantime,  even 
though  manufacturers  have 
promised  home  facsimile  sets  by 
the  end  of  1947,  the  public  will 


first  have  to  be  educated  to 
them.  WKY  will  have  a  part  in 
this,  Sugg  promises  and  an¬ 
nounces  that  the  station  has  al¬ 
ready  requested  a  facsimile  ex¬ 
perimental  license. 

“Anyway,  the  company  is 
standing  by,  intent  on  giving  the 
public  the  most  rapid  dis- 
.semination  of  news,  whether  it 
be  by  air  deliver.v  of  our  news¬ 
papers  or  radio  delivery  of  fac¬ 
simile. 

"And  there's  one  man  in  the 
company  who's  ready.  That’s 
Advertising  Chief  O.  C.  Brown, 
who  has  an  ad  tucked  away,  that 
he  sold  years  ago,  to  run  in  the 
first  edition  of  facsimile.’’ 
a 

Party  for  Horton 

Washington — Newspaper  asso¬ 
ciates  and  colleagues  in  govern¬ 
ment  service  staged  a  farewell 
party  June  6  at  the  National 
Press  Club  for  Robert  W.  Hor¬ 
ton  who  has  resigned  as  director 
of  public  relations  for  the  War 
Shipping  Administration  and  is 
leaving  to  operate  a  hotel  at 
Sudbury,  Vt. 


Picketing  Is  Barred. 
Guild  Strike  Ends 

Lawhence.  Mass. — A  five-day 
strike  of  15  editorial  employes 
of  the  Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune, 
members  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild,  was  terminated 
"Tuesday .  On  Monday,  Judge 
Frank  J.  Donahue  in  Superior 
Civil  Court,  Salem,  had  re¬ 
strained  the  strikers  from  pick¬ 
eting  the  newspaper  plant.  They 
returned  to  work  Wednesday 
and  negotiations  were  resumed. 

After  six  negotiation  meet¬ 
ings,  the  newspaper  management 
on  May  22  received  a  letter 
from  John  A.  Ullman,  executive 
.secretary  of  the  guild’s  New 
England  District  Council,  stat¬ 
ing  that  if  the  contract  enclosed 
was  not  signed  by  6  a.m..  May 
30,  members  of  the  guild  would 
not  work.  Management  did  not 
sign  and  15  of  26  editorial  de¬ 
partment  employes  struck. 

Aside  from  salary  increaMS 
the  contract  called  for  a  guild 
shop  which  management  has  de¬ 
clined  to  grant. 
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Utilities’  Ads  to  Sell 
Private  Ownership 


A  CAMPAIGN  against  govern¬ 
ment  “encroachment  in  busi¬ 
ness”  will  be  inaugurate  next 
month  when  the  $1,340,000  ad¬ 
vertising  program  ot  the  na- 
Uon's  electric  light  and  power 
industry  moves  Into  a  new 
phase,  it  was  reported  in  New 
York  this  week  at  a  three-day 
meeting  of  the  Edison  Electric 
Institute. 

Promoter  of  the  campaign 
will  be  the  Electric  Light  and 
Power  Companies,  an  informal 
grouping  of  more  than  165 
firms  representing  52%  of  all 
U.  S.  power  production  and  85% 
of  the  privately-managed  part 
of  the  industry. 

Announcement  of  the  new 
phase  was  made  by  P.  H.  Mc- 
Cance,  president  of  the  Duquesne 
Light  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  one  of  the 
group’s  organizers,  who  reported 
it  as  a  continuation  of  the  five- 
year  campaign  to  improve  the 
industry's  public  relations. 

Mats  for  Local  Ads 
The  group  has  grown  from  52 
companies  since  its  formation  In 
1941,  McCance  said.  The  pres¬ 
ent  ad  budget  is  paying  for 
a  national  magazine  program 
reaching  19,400,000  circulation 
and  a  radio  program  with  a  re¬ 
ported  listening  audience  of 
5,790,000.  In  addition.  120  of  the 
member  companies  are  making 
regular  use  of  new^aper  mats, 
using  501  daily,  53  Sunday  and 
2,398  weekly  papers  with  a  com¬ 
bined  circulation  of  20,256,000. 
The  magazine  schedule  costs 
$466,000  a  year;  the  radio  budget 
is  about  $850,000;  no  figures  are 
available  on  the  cost  to  indi¬ 
vidual  companies  of  the  news¬ 
paper  advertising. 

The  projected  campaign  rep¬ 
resents  the  third  j^rt  of  a 
long-range  program  whose  pur- 

rses  have  b^n  outlinecd  as: 

To  win  friends  for  the  power 
industry:  2.  To  convince  the 
public  that  a  good  job  is  being 
done  by  the  industry:  and  3.  To 
convince  the  public  that  nobody 
else  ( that  is,  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment)  could  do  the  job  better. 

E.  R.  Dunning,  a  senior  vice- 
president  of  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son, 
Inc.,  the  agency  handling  the 
advertising,  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  in  further  explanation  of 
the  new  effort: 

“The  government  -  operated 
power  business  has  grown  from 
3%  in  the  1930’s  to  20%  today 
of  total  national  production,  and 
new  federal  power  projects  are 
under  consideration.  The  public 
is  complacent  about  this  grow¬ 
ing  movement  because  it  does 
not  know  how  uneconomical 
governmental  operation  of  pub¬ 
lic  utilities  has  been. 

“In  our  advertising — and  we 
hope  it  will  stimulate  thinking 
by  the  channels  of  information 
as  well  as  the  general  public — 
we  are  going  to  stress  these 
incontrovertible  facts; 

“The  government  does  not 
produce  electricity  at  a  lower 
cost  than  the  Industry  does.  It 
is  able  to  fix  a  lower  rate  only 
because  of  its  freedom  from 


interest  and  taxes.  In  1944  the 
power  industry  paid  taxes  total¬ 
ing  $703,000,000. 

“It  adds  up  to  a  39%  advan¬ 
tage  which  the  government  holds 
over  the  business-managed  in¬ 
dustry. 

“Grant  a  subsidy  of  that  kind 
to  the  power  industry  and  it 
will  sell  electricity  at  a  lower 
rate  than  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  does.  On  such  an 
equitable  basis  the  average  com¬ 
pany  rate  for  all  classes  of 
power  would  be  1.04  per  kilo¬ 
watt  hour,  against  1.20  for  the 
TVA. 

“An  EEI  study  shows  that 
since  1934  TVA  is  in  the  red 
$86,000,000.  If  the  money  poured 
into  it  had  been  invested  at  3% 
annually,  the  U.  S.  (and  hence 
the  taxpayers)  would  have 
taken  in  $274,000,000,  instead  of 
paying  out  $86,0<)0,000. 

“TVA  was  put  over  on  the 
American  people  as  a  flood  con¬ 
trol  and  navigation  project.  This 
was  a  subterfuge,  frankly  ad¬ 
mitted  by  Senator  Norris,  its 
father.  It  is  actually  a  power 
monopoly. 

“TVA  has  not  been  successful 
in  either  of  its  two  original  ob¬ 
jectives.  In  spite  of  the  billion 
dollars  spent  In  the  Valley,  it 
has  not  prospered  more  than 
adjoining  areas.  In  several  im¬ 
portant  respects  it  is  an  eco¬ 
nomic  laggard.” 

The  Electric  Light  &  Power 
Companies  announced  their  pol¬ 
icy  of  fighting  government  own¬ 
ership  of  utilities  about  a  year 
ago.  The  decision  to  devote  more 
advertising  effort  to  the  drive 
starting  in  July  was  made  about 
a  month  ago  during  consulta¬ 
tion  between  representatives  of 
the  group  and  its  agency. 

Advertising  themes  will  not 
be  limited  to  the  electric  power 
industry,  the  agency  said.  Rather, 
It  will  consider  seriously  all 
government  movement  into  pri¬ 
vate  business. 

To  date,  the  organization’s  ad¬ 
vertising  has  had  marked  suc¬ 
cess,  the  agency  believes.  Opin¬ 
ion  surveys  made  in  1943  and 
1945  showed  a  10%  drop  in 
public  approval  of  government 
ownership  of  utilities.  The  first 
survey  indicated  52%  of  the 
people  favoring  government, 
42%  favoring  private  industry. 
In  the  second  survey,  the  fig¬ 
ures  were  precisely  reversed. 

■ 

2  Pagps  of  French  Ads 

The  Christian  Science  Moni¬ 
tor  of  June  1  carried  two  pages 
of  French  advertising,  repre¬ 
senting  the  effort  of  the  French 
Couture  houses  to  insure  con¬ 
tinued  interest  in  Paris  fashions. 

■ 

Ads  Omitted  for  Week 

Charlotte,  N.  C. — Because  of 
the  newsprint  shortage  and  the 
national  strike  situation,  the 
Charlotte  Observer  restricted  its 
oublication  to  eight  pages,  omit¬ 
ting  all  classified  and  display 
advertising  for  the  week  of  May 
27-June  2. 


Borton  Gets  Life 
CFAC  Membership 

Chicago  —  Elon  G.  Borton, 
president,  Advertising  Federa^ 
tion  of  America  and  former 
president  of  the  Chicago  Fed¬ 
erated  Advertising  Club,  was 
presented  with  a  gold  member¬ 
ship  card,  signifying  life  mem¬ 
bership  in  CFAC  here  recently. 
Presentation  was  made  by  David 
Zipprodt,  retiring  president, 
Wesley  I.  Nunn,  advertising 
manager  of  Standard  Oil  Co.  of 
Indiana,  succeeds  Zipprodt  as 
CFAC  president. 

Speed  Photos  Aided 
By  New  Flash  Tube 

A  new  gas  discharge  flash 
tube  providing  instantaneous 
high  intensity  light  for  press 
photography,  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  Electronics  Di¬ 
vision,  Sylvania  Electric  Prod¬ 
ucts,  Inc. 

The  tube  may  be  operated  in 
a  relatively  simple  condenser 
discharge  circuit  to  provide 
flashes  of  1/5000  second  dura¬ 
tion  with  a  peak  light  output  of 
12  million  lumens.  Daylight 
quality  light  with  color  temper¬ 
ature  ranging  between  6,000  and 
7.000  K  is  produced  in  a  xenon 
discharge  coil,  iiiquipment  may 
be  designed  to  operate  wholly 
from  portable  battery  power  or 
directly  from  120-volt  AC  line. 

Increased  light  intensity, 
shorter  duration  and  color  qual¬ 
ity  close  to  that  of  natural  day¬ 
light  allow  clear,  sharp  photo¬ 
graphs  of  difficult  subjects.  In¬ 
cluding  restless  children,  ani¬ 
mate  news  subjects  and  rapidly 
moving  industrial  machinery, 
easily  exposed  on  black  and 
white  or  color  film. 

Typical  R4330  flash  tube  is 
mounted  in  a  T-11  bulb;  meas- 
tures  5  15/32  inches  over  medi¬ 
um  ceramic  octal  base;  is 
1  13/32  inches  in  diameter  and 
has  an  average  rated  life  above 
10,000  flashes. 

■ 

N.  Y.  Times  Veteran 
Closes  Long  Career 

Wilson  L.  Fairbanks,  tele¬ 
graph  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times  for  the  last  25  years  and 
a  member  of  its  news  staff  for 
the  last  34,  retired  June  1,  writ¬ 
ing  “30”  to  a  newsaper  career 
that  spanned  59  years. 

After  graduation  from  Tufts 
College  in  1887  Fairbanks  en¬ 
tered  newspapering  as  a  reporter 
on  the  Springfield  (Mass.) 
Republican.  After  a  year  there 
he  became  assistant  local  editor. 
After  terms  on  the  Philadelphia 
Record  and  the  Philadelphia 
Press  he  joined  the  telegraph 
desk  of  the  old  New  York  Herald 
in  1900. 

Twelve  years  later  he  joined 
the  telegraph  desk  of  the  'Times, 
where  he  remained  throughout 
his  term  of  active  service. 

Fairbanks  plans  to  move 
shortly  from  his  home  in  Pas¬ 
saic,  N.  J.,  to  his  farm  in  New- 
fane,  Vt.,  where  he  will  resume 
his  .studies  of  Latin  and  Greek 
literature.  Times  executives 
last  week  gave  a  luncheon  in 
his  honor. 


Coyle  of  GM 
To  Speak  at 
NAEA  Meeting 

M.  E.  Coyle,  vicepresident  of 
General  Motors  and  genenl 
manager  of  the  Chevrolet  Di¬ 
vision,  is  scheduled  to  make  u 
address  of  nation-wide  interert 
at  the  Newspaper  Advertisini 
Executives  Association  conven¬ 
tion  luncheon,  Monday,  June  10, 
at  Commodore  Hotel,  New  York. 

Coyle  heads  the  list  of  guest 
speakers  at  the  annual  meetlM 
at  which  President  Robert  K 
Drew,  Milwaukee  Journal,  will 
preside.  Working  with  Drew  in 
drawing  up  the  program  hu 
been  Samuel  G.  Howard,  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star-Journal  and  Trib¬ 
une,  first  vicepresident. 

List  Headliners 

Harry  Boyd  Brown,  merchan¬ 
dising  manager,  Philco  Corpora¬ 
tion,  will  be  the  Tuesday  lunch¬ 
eon  speaker.  Other  guest  head¬ 
liners  include  Franklin  Bell,  di¬ 
rector  of  advertising  and  public 
relations,  H.  J.  Heinz  Company, 
“Some  Experiences  and  Convic¬ 
tions  About  Newspapers”;  Mar 
ion  Harper,  Jr.,  vicepresident 
and  research  director,  McCann- 
Erickson,  Inc.,  “Why  Newt- 
paper  Research?”  and  Neil  E 
Borden,  professor  of  advert!*’ 
ing.  Harvard  University,  “Neiw* 
papers’  Opportunity  in  National 
Advertising.” 

The  convention  will  open  wni 
a  keynote  speech  on  “Newspapw 
Advertising  in  a  New  Era,”  ^ 
William  E.  Robinson,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  business  man¬ 
ager.  There  will  be  the  pop¬ 
ular  NAEA  two-minute  ideas 
clinic  at  which  members  will 
give  successful  experience 
stories.  .  .. 

John  Giesen,  director  of  me 
Retail  Division,  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  will  give  his  report 
and  Alfred  Sanford,  sales  di¬ 
rector,  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
will  ^eak  also.  „  .  j 

Monday  afternoon  will  be  de¬ 
voted  to  round-table  discussion, 
according  to  circulation  groupL 
giving  the  members  an  oppor 
tunity  to  get  plenty  of  floor  dis¬ 
cussion  on  current  advertising 
problems.  Louis  E.  HeindA 
Madison.  Wis..  Newspapers,  is 
general  chairman  of  this  session. 

NAEA  will  be  host  to  New 
York  advertising  agency  execu¬ 
tives  at  a  reception,  starting  at 
4:30  p.m.  Monday,  at  which  the 
feature  attraction  will  be  revOT 
of  advertising  exhibits  entered 
by  NAEA  members.  , 

Mr.  Bell  and  Mr.  Harper 
speak  at  the  Tuesday  morning 
.session.  At  the  afternoon 
sion,  Mr.  Sanford  will  be  le*d' 
off  man,  to  be  followed  by  Nw 
Borden.  James  E.  McCarthy, 
dean  of  the  college  of  commew. 
Notre  Dame  University:  Carl  J. 
Nelson,  director.  Publication  ^ 
search  Service,  and  H.  H.  Kyn^ 
Aitken-Kynett  Company,  who 
will  discuss  the  future  deveW 
ment  of  the  Continuing  Study. 

Rllea  W.  Dow,  vicepresldCBt 
Safeway  Stores,  will  speak  « 
the  final  Wednesday  mornW 
session  on  “Joe  Veteran  and  n» 
Tomorrow.”  C.  M.  Carroll.  NW 
York  Times,  will  present  w 
classified  development  program- 


IDITOR  A  PUILISHIRfer  Jane  I.  1*4* 


"That,”  he  commented,  "waa 
JClUSSlCm  EiClltOr  the  only  pro-Soviet  error  which 
m  «  I  have  seen  in  the  American 

lollc  rtT  I  press.  All  the  other  ‘errors’ 

"  w A  X  U  V  wA  were  anti-Soviet  .  .  .  There  are 

l~« _ 1 _  TT  C!  soine  people  here  who  freely 

Jr  rOOClOril  in  Ua  Oa  spin  ink  in  the  hope  that  others 
Ilya  Ehrenburg,  one  of  the  ^pill  blood/’ 

three  visiting  Russian  editors,  _  n  j 

told  a  Soviet-American  friend-  Carter  Da’VidsOIl  HeaOS 
ship  rally  in  New  York  City  on 

May  30  of  the  broad  view  he  NeW  Middle  hOSt  VirrOUp 
had  obtained  of  the  United  Jerusalem  —  Foreign  corre- 

States.  spondents  working  in  the  Middle 

“You  Americans,”  he  said.  East  gathered  here  recently  and 

“have  given  me  a  friendly  wel-  formed  the  Middle  E^t  Foreign 
come  and  helped  me  to  see  and  Press  Association  with  Carter 
to  understand  your  country.  I  Davidson,  Associated  Press,  as 
have  been  not  only  to  formal  president:  John  Calder,  Reuters, 
lunches,  but  to  the  remarkable  vicepresident;  and  Lucien  Franc, 
constructions  of  the  Tennessee  Agence  Prance  Presse,  secretary- 
Valley.  I  have  seen  not  only  treasurer.  Directors  are:  Robert 
Fifth  Avenue  but  farmers  and  Conway,  New  YotIc  Daily  News; 
workers  at  their  daily  tasks.  I  Eliav  Simon.  United  Press:  Berl 

have  seen  not  only  the  sky-  Coralnik,  Jewish  Telegraphic 

scrapers  of  New  York  but  Mis-  Agency,  and  Miss  Malka  Raym- 

sissippi  cabins  as  well.”  ist,  NANA. 


Brush-Moore 
Group  Revises 
Officer  Lineup 

Canton,  O. — By  action  of  the 
l^rd  of  directors  oif  Brush- 
jtoore  Newspapers,  Inc,,  in  an- 
loal  meeting 
^  stockhold- 
gs  at  executive  Hp 
ol^s  in  the 
Canton  Reposi-  ■ 
tory  building.  Mp 
June  3,  Louis 
Brush  of  Salem 
was  made  chair- 
man  of  the 
board,  Roy  D. 

Ho  ore,  presi- 
dent  and  pub- 
lisher,  and  Jos¬ 
eph  K.  Vodrey.  1 
vicepresident 
and  general  manager. 

Mr.  Brush  has  served  as  the 
company’s  president  since  its  in¬ 
corporation  In  1927,  Mr.  Moore 
u  vicepresident  and  general 
manager.  Mr.  'Vodrey,  since 
1827,  has  served  in  turn  as  re¬ 
porter,  city  editor,  telegraph 


Rose  Festival  Edition 

Portland,  Ore. — The  Journal 
planned  to  print  a  special  Rose 
Festival  edition  June  7  and  to 
advertise  Portland,  wrappers 
have  been  printed  carrying  a 
panorama  view  of  Portland  with 
Mt.  Hood  in  the  background. 
Customers  are  invited  to  fill  in 
the  name  and  address  of  ad¬ 
dressee  and  for  the  retail  price 
of  five  cents  the  special  edition 
will  be  sent  any  place  in  the 
United  States. 


Brush 


Life  Insurance 

GOES 

UPSTAIRS’’ 


Vodrey 

editor,  managing  editor,  and  for 
several  years  past  as  business 
manager  of  the  Repository  and 
vicepresident  of  Brush-Moore 
Newspapers. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Moore 
announced  ihe  appointment  of 
Vic  Merson  as  business  manager 
of  tne  Repository  to  succeed  Mr. 

Vodrey,  and  of  William  I. 

Hershey  as  assistant  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  business  manager,  H.  R. 

Schaffner.  Mr.  Merson  has  been 
advertising  manager  and  Mr. 

Hershey  has  been  in  the  audit¬ 
ing  department  and  for  a  year 
served,  also,  as  manager  of 
WHBC. 

Other  corporate  officers,  re¬ 
jected,  were:  William  H.  Vod¬ 
rey,  Sr.,  as  secretary-treasurer 
>Dd  general  counsel.  William  H. 

Vodrey,  Jr.,  as  assistant  secre¬ 
tary  and  James  R.  Troxell,  as 
sssistant  treasurer. 

The  stockholders  re-elected 
the  following  members  of  the 
board  of  directors:  Louis  Brush, 

Roy  D.  Moore,  William  H.  Vod- 
J*y,  Sr.,  Joseph  K.  Vodrey, 

(rorles  D.  Simeral  of  Steuben- 
yiHe,  James  R.  Troxell,  and 
John  D.  Raridan.  Mr.  Troxell  is 
Me  company’s  auditor.  Mr. 
widan  is  executive  editor  of 
Bnah-Moore  Newspapers. 

Newspapers  in  the  Brush- 
Moore  group  include  the  Canton 
R*P<Mitory,  Steubenville  Herald- 
Star,  East  Liverpool  Review, 

Salem  News,  Marion  Star,  Ports- 
J^th  Times,  Salisbury  (Md.) 

Jwiea  and  a  half  interest  in  the 
‘naton  Tribune.  Radio  stations 

IBITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  Jim  t.  IfU 
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The  CONSTANTLY  improving  safety  record  of  aviation  has 
enabled  this  Company  to  liberalize  the  aviation  provisions  in 
its  life  insurance  policies. 


The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  now  offers  life  insurance 
protection  for  practically  all  types  of  civilian  and  militari- 
flying.  Passengers  on  scheduled  airlines  are  covered  without 
extra  charge.  Pilots  and  others  engaged  in  aviation  can  obtain 
protection,  subject  to  an  appropriate  extra  premium. 


We  are  pleased  with  the  opportunity  to  increase  our  coverage 
to  an  air-minded  public,  by  making  this  valuable  protection 
available  to  persons  active  in  this  rapidly  expanding  field. 


INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  NEW  YORK 


Liwit  W.  Douglas. 

NEW  YORK  5,  N^Y. 


Benneyan  Joins 
ANAN  As  Chief 
Of  Promotion 

George  Benneyan.  for  eight 
years  research  and  promotion 
manager  of  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper 
Publishers  As¬ 
sociation,  has 
resigned,  to  be¬ 
come  publicity 
and  promotion 
director  of  the 
American  News¬ 
paper  Advertis¬ 
ing  Network, 
Inc.,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  this 
week  by  Ed¬ 
ward  D.  Mad¬ 
den.  executive 
vicepresident  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  ANAN. 

The  Bureau  announced  at  the 
same  time  that  the  title  of  di¬ 
rector  of  promotion  is  now  held 
by  Irvin  S.  Taubkin.  formerly 
promotion  manager. 

Prior  to  joining  the  Bureau, 
Mr.  Benneyan  was  promotion 
and  research  manager  of  News¬ 
week,  head  of  research  and  pro¬ 
motion  for  the  New  York  Sun, 
and  director  of  promotion  and 
research  for  the  New  York 
American. 

Mr.  Taubkin  was  in  the  pro¬ 
motion  department  of  the  New 
York  Times  before  the  war.  He 
joined  the  Bureau  on  his  return 
from  overseas  Army  service  last 
fall. 

While  at  the  Bureau.  Mr. 
Benneyan  organized  the  depart¬ 
ment  he  beaded  and  instituted  a 
number  of  projects  that  have 
been  widely  used.  He  had  a  part 
in  initiating  the  Continuing 
Study  of  Newspaper  Reading 
and  since  its  inception  has  been 
a  member  of  the  administrative 
committee  which  conducts  the 
Study  for  the  Advertising  Re¬ 
search  Foundation.  Tn  1940  the 
Bureau's  research  and  promo¬ 
tion  material  won  the  Annual 
Advertising  Awards’  silver 
medal. 

Mr.  Benneyan  assisted  the 
War  Advertising  Council  on 
several  of  its  campaigns. 

a 

T.  S.  Burrowes  Joins 
Reilly  Agency,  Boston 

Boston.  Mass.  —  1st  Lt.  T. 
Seward  Burrowes.  U.  S.  Marine 
Corps,  recently  returned  from 
combat  duty  in 
the  Pacific  with 
the  4th  Marine 
Division,  has 
joined  the  J.  M. 

Reilly  Advertis- 
ing  Agency 
here. 

Before  enlist¬ 
ing  in  the  Ma¬ 
rine  Corps,  Mr 
Burrowes  had 
been  associated 
with  Wood, 

Brown  and  Burrowes 
Wood  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agencv  in  Boston.  With  the 
J.  M.  Reilly  agency,  Mr.  Bur¬ 
rowes  will  be  copy  director  and 
account  executive 


Benneyan 


Among  Advertising  Folk 

New  Executives 
THREE  members  have  been 
added  to  the  executive  staff 
and  Plans  Board  of  Frederick- 
Clinton  Co.,  New  York  City,  in 


Goodman  Mitchell 

a  long-planned  program  of  ex¬ 
pansion.  Stani,ey  Goodman,  for 
nine  years  sales  and  advertising 
manager  of  the  Superb  Glove 
Co,  and  recently  discharged 
from  the  Navy,  becomes  mer¬ 
chandising  manager  and  John 
Mitchell,  also  recently  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  Navy  and  for¬ 
merly  account  executive  with 
National  Broadcasting  Co.,  joins 
the  agency  as  head  of  the  new 
radio  department.  Adria  Al¬ 
drich,  formerly  in  the  public  re¬ 
lations  department  of  Best 
Foods,  Inc.,  has  been  appointed 
publicity  director.  Miss  Aldrich 
previously  worked  in  both  the 
advertising  and  editorial  depart¬ 
ments  of  So«  Francisco  (Calif.) 
Examiner  and  Long  Beach 
(Calif.)  Sun. 

Chicago  Promotion 
AUGUST  C.  RAGNOW  has  been 
appointed  vicepresident  of 
Campbell-Mithun,  Inc.,  it  has 
been  announced 
by  Raymond  O. 

Mithun,  pres¬ 
ident.  Ragnow 
has  been  an  ac¬ 
count  executive 
in  the  firm  for 
the  past  two 
years  and  re¬ 
cently  has  been 
head  of  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  office. 

Formerly  he 
was  associated 
with  Swift  and 
Co.  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  department,  where  he  was 
in  charge  of  all  dairy  products 
advertising,  and  Derby  Foods, 
Inc.,  and  with  McCann-Erickson. 
He  will  make  his  headquarters 
in  the  agency’s  Chicago  office. 

In  New  Spots 

RICHARD  K.  BELLAMY,  for¬ 
merly  of  J.  M.  Mathes,  has 
joined  the  public  relations  de¬ 
partment  of  Benton  &  Bowles, 
New  York,  as  manager  of  the 
publicity  department.  He  re¬ 
places  Blsh  Barnum,  with  the 
agency  since  1940,  who  has  re¬ 
signed. 

Thomas  K.  Carpenter,  Jr.,  has 
joined  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  New 
York,  as  radio  continuity  ^itor. 
Carpenter  was  with  Young  & 
Rubicam  in  radio  and  as  account 
executive  for  the  past  seven 
years.  James  Holland  Knox 


has  been  added  to  K  &  E's  pro¬ 
duction  staff,  having  recently 
been  discharged  from  the  Marine 
Corps. 

A.  J.  FRIE.S  and  Joseph  G. 
JowAisAs  have  joined  the  art 
director's  staff  of  Charles  W. 
Hoyt  Co.,  New  York.  Fries  was 
formerly  art  director,  merchan¬ 
dise  division.  General  Electric 
Co.,  and  Jowaisas,  recently  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  armed  forces, 
was  previously  an  art  director 
with  J.  Stirling  Getchell,  New 
York. 

John  L.  Hughes,  with  Mc¬ 
Cann-Erickson  since  1936,  has 
joined  Jim  Baker  &  Associates, 
recently  organized  agency  in 
Milwaukee,  as  account  execu¬ 
tive  and  director  of  research  ac¬ 
tivities. 

Joseph  Hayes  Jackson,  for¬ 
mer  New  York  City  advertising 
man,  has  been  add^  to  the  staff 
of  Lockwood-Shackelford  Ad¬ 
vertising,  Los  Angeles  office. 

Back  from  Service 

W.  BENNETT  PHILLEY,  after 

three  years  as  Special  Infor¬ 
mation  Officer  in  the  Air  Tech¬ 
nical  Command, 
has  joined 
Ralph  H.  Jones 
Co.,  Cincinnati, 
as  account  exec¬ 
utive.  Formerly 
he  was  an  ad¬ 
vertising  repre¬ 
sentative  for 
Colliers  and  ear¬ 
lier,  with  Young 
&  Rubicam  and 
the  Chicago 
Daily  News. 

Joseph  R  Philley 
Bryant  and 

Glen  O.  Olsen  have  joined  the 
production  and  service  depart¬ 
ment  of  Roche,  Williams  & 
Cleary,  Chicago.  Both  recently 
completed  three  year.s  of  serv¬ 
ice  in  the  Navy. 

Cyril  B.  Jobson,  recently  re¬ 
leased  from  the  Navy,  has  joined 
the  San  Francisco  staff  of  Dun¬ 
can  A.  Scott  &  Co. 

John  A.  Garber,  former  naval 
officer,  and  previously  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Strawbridge 
&  Clothier  department  stores. 
Philadelphia,  has  joined  A1  Paul 
Lefton,  Philadelphia,  to  handle 
special  copy  and  merchandising 
activity. 

Edward  Howard  York,  3rd, 
former  Army  lieutenant,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  Doremus  & 
Co.,  Philadelphia.  Prior  to  the 
war  he  was  in  the  agency’s  New 
York  office. 

Harry  August,  news  editor  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Press  before  en¬ 
tering  the  Navy,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  Ketchum,  MacLeod  and 
Grove,  Pittsburgh. 

Personals 

CLYDE  M.  VANDEBURG  of  N. 

W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  Philadel¬ 
phia  office,  has  been  appointed 
executive  director  of  the  Air¬ 
craft  Industries  Association  of 
America.  He  has  been  granted  a 
leave  of  absence  by  Ayer  to 
manage  the  two  national  air¬ 
craft  shows  the  association  will 
stage  this  summer. 

Howard  V.  Dugan,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  advertising, 

K  ft 


Ragnow 


sales  and  public  relatiooi  of 
Hotels  Statler  Co.,  hw  b«« 
elected  first  vicepresident  oI  th« 
American  Hotel  Association. 

Club  Item 

MRS.  ELIZABETH  HOLT  KIDD 
(Bj.  Kidd),  author  of  '•Jus; 
Like  A  Woman,”  will  be  th 
principal  speaker  at  a  diaaer 
June  11  which  closes  the  IMSHl 
season  of  the  Women’s  Advertii. 
ing  Club  of  Cleveland.  He 
subject  is,  “What  every  yoonj 
man  in  business  should  kaot 
about  women.”  Mrs.  Kidd  ba- 
sociate  copy  director  of  N.  I 
Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  in  Philade: 
phia. 

Company  Changes 

EARLE  J.  FREEMAN  has  bee 

elected  president  of  Kellogt 
Sales  Co.  and  will  continue 
charge  of  sales  and  advertisini 
of  Kellogg  Co.  and  its  subsidi¬ 
aries.  He  has  been  with  tk 
firm  for  13  years  and  has  bee 
a  vicepresident  and  director  ci 
the  parent  company  since  Itxi 
Ralph  P.  Olmstead,  advertisis( 
manager  of  the  Kellogg  Co.,  has 
been  named  director  and  vkt- 
president. 

Hunter  Snead  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  sales  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  True  magazine.  He  to 
formerly  on  the  promotion  and 
merchandising  staff  of  McCaiu- 
Erickson,  New  York. 

Adelaide  Gundling,  fomieilv 
head  of  the  contract  depart 
ment,  Roy  S.  Durstine,  N« 
York,  has  been  appointed  aasir 
tant  to  the  advertising  manage 
of  Photographic  Age. 

Charles  E.  Coe,  formerly  with 
Verne  Burnett,  New  York  pub¬ 
lic  relations,  has  been  named 
advertising  manager.  Hoard’s 
Dairyman,  published  at  Fort  At¬ 
kinson,  Wis. 

Chester  W.  Dudley,  Jr.,  Naval 
lieutenant,  has  been  appoinW 
sales  manager,  Willard  Pictures 
Prior  to  entering  the  service  he 
was  with  Benton  &  Bowles.  Ne» 
York. 

Fred  Palmer  has  been  elected 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  sales  promofleii 
for  Dover  Publications,  book 
publishers. 

Agency  Notes 

THE  C  &  B  ADVERTISBG 

AGENCY,  Milwaukee,  fomri 
two  years  ago,  has  changed  ib 
name  to  Wm.  G.  Carney  Adver 
tising,  Inc.,  with  offices  at  W 
W.  Wisconsin  Avenue.  Mr.  Car 
ney  was  a  member  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  staff  of  the  Milwaskn 
Sentinel  for  many  years. 

Frederick  A.  Bartlett,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Seattle,  Wash,  oilte 
of  Reynolds-Fitzgerald,  Inc.,  has 
acquired  an  interest  in  Penman- 
Neil  Advertising,  Seattle. 

C.  A.  Allen  Heeney,  in  ad¬ 
vertising  and  newspaper  work 
in  British  Columbia  for  20  yean- 
has  opened  offices  as  adver» 
ing  and  public  relations  coun» 
at  605  Courtney  St.,  Victoria, 
B.  C. 

Jacob  F.  Keilson,  after  two 
years’  service  with  the  Slpa' 
Corps,  has  formed  the 
Co.,  117  W.  46th  St.,  New  York  | 
City,  general  agency  to  handlf 
advertising  in  all  media. 

PUILISHER  for  Jm«  ft  >*** 
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well  Dane,  New  York  .  .  .  Trim, 
Ccnupaigns  &  Accounts  oiive  oil  hair  tonic,  pr^uct  of 
„  Pepsodent  Division  of  Lever 
continued  from  page  12  Bros.  Co.,  Chicago  is  being 
■ — ■  featured  in  test  campaigns  in 

fir  Advertising  Council  and  is  Harrisburg,  Utica,  South  Bend 
Dlfired  to  newspapers  for  spon-  and  Spokane  newspapers.  Via 
uriip  by  their  local  adver-  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding,  Chicago. 


Agency  Appointments 
YOUNG  &  RUBICAM,  Chi¬ 
cago,  has  been  appointed  by 
Purity  Bakeries  Corp.,  Chicago, 
to  direct  advertising  on  its 
Taystee  Bread,  effective  Aug.  1. 

To  McCann  -  Erickson,  New 
York,  the  account  of  the  Holland- 
America  Line,  effective  July  15. 
Kenneth  White,  account  ex¬ 
ecutive. 

To  Wilson,  Haight  &  Welch, 
New  York,  the  account  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Precision  Products  Co., 
New  York. 

To  Oakleigh  R.  French  and 
Associates,  St.  Louis,  the  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Champay  Division 
of  Bonus  Products  Co.,  St.  Louis 
(Champay  is  a  soft  drink  with 
a  grape  flavor  for  which  distri¬ 
bution  is  being  expanded.) 

L.  E.  McGivena  &  Co.  has  been 
retained  by  the  S.  &  S.  Chemical 
Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  to  handle 
advertising  and  marketing  of  a 
number  of  new  products. 

To  Mike  Goldgar  Co.,  New 
York,  the  account  of  Practical 
Woman,  New  York,  for  adver¬ 
tising  on  its  Magic  Dress  Pat¬ 
tern  Maker.  Sunday  supplements 
and  foreign  newspapers  plus 

magazines. 

To  Rodgers  &  Brown,  New 
York,  the  following  accounts: 
A  SPECIAL  publication  cam-  Brown’s  Frosted  Foods,  Inc., 
paign  introducing  new  Signal  Philadelphia,  DeOwens  Cos- 

Premium  Motor  Oil  has  been  metics,  Miami,  Fla.,  Pasquire, 
started  by  Signal  Oil  Co.,  Los  New  York,  and  J.  P.  Frank  Co.. 
Angeles.  Schedule  includes  New  York, 

color  advertisements  in  Pacific 
Coast  editions  of  This  Week, 

American  Weekly,  Pictorial  Re¬ 
new,  the  Metro  Group  Comics 
and  Sunset  magazine.  Also  black 
and  white  ads  in  some  western 
dailies.  Via  Barton  A.  Steb- 
bins,  Los  Angeles  .  .  .  United 
States  Rubber  Co.,  New  York, 

•Till  use  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines  in  a  new  campaign  for 
n.  S.  Tires  to  break  in  August. 

Via  Campbell-Ewald  Co.,  New 
York.  .  .  .  Some  New  York  City 
newspapers  are  being  signed  by 
the  American  Chinchilla  Corp., 

Vew  York.  The  Agency  is  Max- 


2flth  Anniversary 
TO  MARK  the  20th  anniversary 
of  the  talking  picture,  Warner 
Bios,  is  launching  the  biggest 
single  advertising  campaign  in 
the  company’s  history.  One¬ 
time  copy  on  the  event  will 
appear  on  a  staggered  basis  dur¬ 
ing  July  and  August  in  20 
oigazines  and  in  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor.  The  Monitor 
insertion  will  run  July  31  and 
will  measure  1,000  lines.  Men¬ 
tioned  in  the  ad  are  all  the  co¬ 
sponsors  with  Warners  in  the 
Twentieth  Anniversary  of 
Sound,  including  A.  T.  &  T., 
Western  Electric,  Bell  Telephone 
Laboratories,  Eastman  Kodak, 
RCA-Victor,  Society  of  Motion 
Picture  Engineers,  and  Thomas 
A  Edison,  Inc.,  several  of  whom 
are  also  planning  national  ad¬ 
vertising  on  the  celebration. 


Summertime  Series 
HILLMAN-SHANE.  Los  Ange¬ 
les.  has  been  appointed  to 
handle  oromotion  for  the  Holly¬ 
wood  Starlight  ’Theatre  Asso¬ 
ciation,  which  will  annually 
present  a  series  of  light  operas 
and  musical  comedies  in  the 
Greek  Theatre  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  months.  Advertising  plans 
indicate  use  of  newspapers,  di¬ 
rect  mail  and  radio. 


If  you  are  looking  for  a  career,  your 
Bell  Telephone  Company  may 
have  c.\actly  what  you  want— work  that’s 
interesting,  important  and  pleasant. 

Right  now  in  many  places  Bell  Companies 

need  \  oung  women  to  help 

meet  the  demand  for  telephone  service. 

W^iges  and  working  conditions,  good. 
Associates,  friendly,  .\nnual  vacations 
with  pay.  Benefit  payments. 

.\ttracti\e  openings  of  many  kinds. 

.\sk  the  nearest  Bell  Telephone  employment 
office  to  tell  you  what  opportunities 
there  are  in  vour  community. 


Meat  Institute's 
Campaign  Intensified 

Intensification  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Meat  Institute’s  current  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  was  indi¬ 
cated  this  week  by  Wesley  Har- 
denbergh.  president,  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Sales  Executives’  Club 
in  New  York. 

Conceding  that  one  of  the 
week  spots  in  the  campaign  was 
the  lack  of  a  larger  budget,  he 
said  that  the  institute  was  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  trend  in  the  in- 
dustpz  is  away  from  production 
and  into  improved  and  increased 
merchandising. 


\  ACCURACY 

RELIABILITY  IN  TYPESETTING 
ECONOMY 
^  FLEXIBILITY 
CONVENIENCE 

Why  have  Intertypes  gone  into  more  and  more  composing  rooms 
throughout  the  years?  Because  of  their  desirable  qualities.  And  no 
quality  is  more  appreciated  in  the  composing  room  (and  in  the 
front  office)  than  reliability. 

Intertypes  will  continue  to  be  made  of  the  finest  materials  procurable. 
Components  will  be  fashioned  for  craftsmen  fay  craftsmen.  Design 
will  always  aim  for  the  utmost  possible  mechanical  simplicity. 

Mechanical  simplicity  means  easier  upkeep,  more  reliable  func¬ 
tioning.  Note  in  this  illustration  of  mixer  distribution,  for  instance, 
the  short,  direct,  hazard-free  path  of  travel  of  the  matrices  from 
distributor  bors  to  magazines.  This  is  |ust  one  reason  why... 
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New  Jersey  Group 
Has  2'Day  Program 

Approximately  250  newspa¬ 
permen,  representing  13  states 
and  the  District  of  Columbia,  are 
expected  for  the  sixth  annual 
Mechanical  Conference  of  the 
New  Jersey  Press  Association 
to  be  held  in  conjunction  with 
the  Association’s  annual  summer 
meeting,  June  14,  15  and  16  in 
Hotel  Traymore,  Atlantic  City. 

Recognized  authorities  on  all 
phases  of  newspaper  production 
have  been  scheduled  for  the  pro¬ 
gram  worked  out  by  a  commit¬ 
tee  headed  by  George  W.  Hol¬ 
loway,  president  of  the  Mechan¬ 
ical  Division  of  the  New  Jersey 
Press  Association. 

Registration  will  start  Friday 
evening,  June  14,  and  the  ses¬ 
sions  will  start  Saturday  morn¬ 
ing  and  continue  until  noon  on 
Sunday,  with  the  annual  dinner 
scheduled  for  Saturday  as  the 
feature  of  the  conference. 

Thomas  C.  Sumraerill,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Penns  Grove  Rec¬ 
ord,  and  president  of  the  state 
newspaper  group,  will  preside 
at  the  dinner.  George  Dixon, 
Washington  columnist  for  lUng 
Features  Syndicate  and  well 
known  after-dinner  speaker,  will 
deliver  the  principal  speech. 

A  cocktail  party  and  recep¬ 
tion  will  be  held  in  the  Strato¬ 
sphere  room  preceding  the  din¬ 
ner,  with  newspaper  men  guests 
of  supply  and  equipment  men. 

The  opening  session  will  be 
devoted  to  the  problems  of  ma¬ 
chinists  with  John  T.  Arnold, 
mechanical  superintendent  of 
the  New  Brunswick  Daily  Home 
Hews,  as  chairman.  Problems  of 
supplies  and  equipment  will  be 
discussed  by  H.  P.  Freund  of  the 
Intertype  Corporation  and  Rlch- 
Fosdlck  of  the  Mergenthaler 
Linotype  Company.  Floor  dis¬ 
cussions  will  follow  the  talks. 

The  session  will  adjourn  for 
luncheon  and  reconvene  at  1:30 
pjn.  for  a  session  on  engraving 
end  electrotyping  which  will 
nin  until  3  p.m.  Maurice  A. 
H*gan,  superintendent  of  the  en¬ 
graving  department  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer,  will  preside 
over  this  session.  Stanley  E. 
Meyers,  assistant  mechanical 
wwrintendent  of  the  Phila- 
delnhia  Bulletin,  will  discuss  the 
problems  of  the  engraving  de¬ 
partment  and  Robert  Roth,  plant 
superintendent  for  the  Rapid 
Electrotyping  Co.,  will  speak  on 
electrotyping. 

Pressroom  problems  and  color 
mating  will  come  in  for  a  one- 
hour  discussion  period  from  3 
until  4  p.m.  Donald  F.  Shortell. 
mechanical  superintendent  of 
Ihe  Asbury  Park  Press,  will  pre- 
^e  as  chairman  of  this  session. 
W.  E.  Wines,  manager  of  the 
Mechanical  Department  of 


Buffer  Finger 

John  William  Power*,  machini*t  of 
the  Burlington  |Vt.)  Free  Pre**,  he* 
obtained  a  patent  for  a  matrix  a»- 
sembler  lever  mechani*m  to  aid  in  a 
po*itive  a*sembly  of  mat*.  It  i*  da- 
*ign«d  to  prevent  the  jamming  of 
the  machine  due  to  failure  of  the 
last  matrix  to  be  a**embled.  remain¬ 
ing  within  the  gate  pawl*  of  the 
elevator.  The  buffer  finger  obviate* 
the  difficulty  whether  the  typexetting 
machine  i*  operated  manually,  elec¬ 
trically,  or  mechanically. 


American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  will  discuss  press¬ 
room  problems,  and  William  B. 
Pape,  assistant  publisher  of  the 
Waterbury  ( Conn. )  American 
and  Republican,  talk  on  color 
printing  and  the  newspaper. 

A  session  on  stereotyping 
starting  at  4  p.m.  will  complete 
the  afternoon  conference.  John 
Penry,  superintendent  of  the 
stereotyping  department  of  the 
Perth  Amboy  Evening  News, 
will  be  chairman  of  the  session. 
William  F.  Grenier,  general 
manager  of  the  New  England 
Newspaper  Supply  Company, 
and  A.  W.  Cochran,  president  of 
the  Sta-Hi  Corporation,  will  be 
the  speakers  for  this  session. 

The  Sunday  morning  session 
will  feature  composing  room 
problems.  Frank  Frisch,  me¬ 
chanical  superintendent  of  the 
Plainfield  Courier-News  and  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Mechanical  Divi¬ 
sion.  will  be  chairman  of  the 
session.  Speakers  on  the  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  John  E.  Allen,  edi¬ 
tor  of  *  Linotype  News,  J.  A. 
Burke,  productipn  manager  of 
Gannett  Newspapers,  E.  A. 
Damon  of  American  Type 
Founders  Corporation,  and  E.  O. 
Davis,  mechanical  superinten¬ 
dent  of  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  News 
and  Patriot. 


H-S-P  Prepares 
To  Double  Oulpul 

Harris  -  Seybold  -  Potter  Com¬ 
pany  plans  to  increase  its  pro¬ 
duction  by  two  and  one-half 
times  its  previous  output  figure 
to  meet  the  present  demand  for 
printing  machinery  and  equip¬ 
ment,  R.  Verne  Mitchell,  presi¬ 
dent,  National  Printing  Equip¬ 
ment  Association,  and  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  company,  an¬ 
nounced  recently. 

He  reported  the  company  has 
begun  to  ship  a  few  presses, 
with  a  fair  number  to  come  out 
in  May  and  June,  and  a  “good 
volume’’  due  by  the  last  quar¬ 
ter  of  this  year. 

He  cautioned,  however,  against 
over-optimism,  since  the  pent-up 
demand  for  new  printing  equip¬ 
ment  is  from  four  to  eight  times 
normal  annual  production.  The 
new  machinery  will  have  many 
improvements  in  speed  and 
quality,  with  better  inking, 
quicker  starting  time,  and  addi¬ 
tional  mechanisms. 


IDITOR  a 
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Radio-Telephone 
Used  in  St.  Louis 

How  newspaper  reporters  may 
in  the  near  future  keep  in  con¬ 
stant  touch  with  their  city  desks 
while  cruising  around  in  their 
automobiles  was  demonstrated 
for  the  first  time  in  St.  Louis. 
Mo.,  recently. 

A  reporter  of  the  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat,  on  the  invita¬ 
tion  of  the  Southwestern  Bell 
Telephone  Company,  had  occa¬ 
sion  to  try  out  the  new  mobile 
radio-telephone  system. 

While  riding  through  St.  Louis’ 
Forest  Park,  the  reporter 
reached  for  the  telephone  un¬ 
der  the  dashboard  of  the  special¬ 
ly  equipped  car  and  pressed  a 
button.  That  put  him  in  contact 
with  the  telephone  company’s 
mobile  service  operator  in  the 
long  distance  exchange.  She 
identified  herself  and  said, 
“Number  please?”  The  reporter 
said.  “Garfield  1212” — and  im¬ 
mediately  he  got  the  Globe- 
Democrat’s  city  desk. 

In  reverse  procedure,  the  city 
desk,  about  20  minutes  later, 
called  the  long  distance  mobile 
service  operator  and  gave  her 
the  car  telephone  number — 
WJ2-2397.  The  call  went  through 
and  caught  the  reporter  out  in 
St.  Louis  County,  some  10  miles 
away  from  where  he  had  orig¬ 
inally  called.  ’The  conversation 
came  through  clearly. 

The  only  difference  between 
it  and  a  normal  telephone  call 
was  this:  The  caller  and  the  per¬ 
son  called  could  not  be  heard 
when  they  talked  simultaneous¬ 
ly.  To  hear,  the  person  in  the 
automobile  must  push  a  button, 
which  makes  a  click  informing 
the  other  party  it  is  his  hum. 

'The  innovation,  which  links 
two-way  radio  with  the  public 
telephone  system,  was  author¬ 
ized  commercially  for  the  South¬ 
western  Bell  Telephone  Com¬ 
pany  by  the  Federal  Communi¬ 
cations  Commission.  St.  Louis  is 
the  first  city  to  have  the  service. 

At  present  it  is  designed  pri¬ 
marily  for  newspapers,  taxi  cab 
companies  and  trucking  lines, 
but  telephone  engineers  say  it 
probably  will  soon  be  used  frcrni 
home  to  car.  A  reporter  cover¬ 
ing  an  assignment  in  a  place 
where  a  telephone  is  unavail¬ 
able  would  be  able  in  such  a  car 
to  get  through  to  his  office.  The 
receiving  and  transmitting  units 
are  contained  in  two  small  field 
boxes  which  fit  easily  into  a  car 
trunk.  A  2-foot  antenna  com¬ 
pletes  the  mobile  installation. 

The  cost,  .subject  to  approval 
by  the  Missouri  Public  l^rvice 
Commission,  will  be  $15  a  month, 
plus  installation  fee  and  a  charge 
for  each  call,  based  on  time  and 
distance  within  the  area  75 
miles  in  diameter. 
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45  Leaders  in  Graphic  Arts  Fieids 
Assist  Printing  Education  Conterence 


FORTY-FIVE  leaders  in  printing 
and  in  printing  education  will 
participate  in  the  program  for 
the  21st  Annual  Conference  on 
Printing  Education,  at  the  Ben¬ 
jamin  Franklin  Hotel,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  June  13-15.  The  Confer¬ 
ence  is  under  the  auspices  of  the 
National  Graphic  Arts  Education 
Association. 

The  Printing  Industry  of 
America,  Inc.,  and  the  Printing 
Industries  of  Philadelphia,  Inc., 
and  a  group  of  individual  indus¬ 
try  leaders  are  lending  their  ac¬ 
tive  support  to  the  Conference. 
The  general  theme  is  "Graphic 
Arts  Education  in  the  First  Year 
of  Peace.” 

Special  interest  is  centered  on 
the  annual  dinner  meeting  Fri¬ 
day,  June  14.  The  speakers  will 
be  Dr.  Alexander  J.  Stoddard, 
superintendent  of  the  Philadel- 

Rhia  Public  Schools;  James  F. 

ewcomb,  president  of  Printing 
Industry  of  America.  Inc.;  Lau- 
rance  B.  Siegfried,  professor  of 
Graphic  Arts,  Carnegie  Institute 
of  Technolo^;  and  Harry  L. 
Gage,  vicepresident  of  the  Mer- 
genthaler  Linotype  Co.,  who  Just 
returned  from  a  nation-wide 
tour  of  investigation  covering 
the  problem.s  of  the  industry 
and  education  for  the  industry. 

Benjamin  Franklin  James, 
president  of  the  Printing  Indus¬ 
tries  of  Philadelphia,  Inc.,  and 

ftresident  of  the  Franklin  Print- 
ng  Company,  founded  by  Ben¬ 
jamin  Franklin  in  1728,  will  be 
the  toastmaster.  George  Welp  of 
the  Inter-Chendcal  Corporation 
will  present  awards  to  winners 
of  the  10th  Annual  I.P.I.  Essay 
Contest  The  Philadelphia  Pub¬ 
lic  Schools  and  the  Printing  In¬ 
dustries  of  Philadelphia,  Inc., 
are  planning  special  features  as 
a  part  of  the  dinner  program. 

The  first  regular  session  of  the 
Conference,  following  a  day  of 
educational  •  historical  -  industry 
tours,  will  be  held  on  Friday 
morning,  June  14.  It  will  be  de¬ 
voted  to  addresses  and  discus¬ 
sions  from  the  floor  on  "Modern¬ 
ization  of  Courses  of  Study,  of 
School  and  Industry  Plants, 
Equipment  and  Supplies,  and  of 
Methods  of  Vocational  Guidance 
and  of  School  and  Community 
Promotional  Programs.”  The  list 
of  speakers  includes  Allan  Rob¬ 
inson,  Principal  of  the  Mergen- 
thaler  Printing  Vocational  High 
School,  Baltimore;  W.  Hamilton 
Marsh,  the  Pittsburgh  Plate 
Glass  Company;  Charles  O'Toole, 
Acting  Director  of  Guidance. 
New  York  City  Schools;  and 
Frank  L.  White,  Graphic  Arts 
Coordinator.  Murrell  Dobbins 
Vocational  School,  Philadelphia. 
The  conference-chairman  will  be 
Dr.  Kenneth  W.  Brown,  director 
of  the  Division  of  Fine  and  In¬ 
dustrial  Arts,  Philadelphia  Pub¬ 
lic  School  System. 

The  Friday  afternoon  session, 
June  14,  will  be  devoted  to  de¬ 
termining  and  evaluating  the 
"Lessons  Learned  from  the  War 
for  Use  in  Peacetime  Education.” 
Making  use  of  the  conference 
method  of  discussion,  three 
groups  will  take  part,  one  repre- 
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senting  industry,  another  teach¬ 
ers  in  the  Armed  Forces  and 
third,  teachers  who  remained  on 
the  Job.  The  industry  discussion 
leaders  will  be  Craig  R.  Spicber, 
Miehle  Printing  Press  and  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company,  Chicago; 

T.  G.  McGrew,  New  York  Em¬ 
ploying  Printers  Association, 
New  York  City;  and  Harry  A. 
Porter,  vicepresident,  HarrLs- 
Seybold  Company,  Cleveland. 

Those  representing  the  Armed 
Forces  will  be  Major  Frank 
DiGiacomo,  who  entered  the  ser¬ 
vice  from  the  New  York  School 
of  Printing;  Lieutenant  Com¬ 
mander  R.  Randolph  Karch, 

U.  S.  Navy,  who  had  been  the 
principal  of  the  Printing  High 
School.  Cincinnati;  and  G.  Ed- 
ward  Clark,  now  on  the  faculty 
of  Syracuse  University,  who  had 
been  Information  and  Educa¬ 
tional  Officer  with  General  Still¬ 
well  in  the  China.  Burma  and 
India  Theatre  of  War. 

The  "on-the-Job”  teachers 
group  consists  of  Herbert  War- 
fel,  Joliet  .Township  High  School 
in  Joliet,  Illinois;  Richard  C. 
Wipper,  i^wanhaka  High  School, 
Floral  Park,  New  York;  and 
James  M.  Loop,  Charleston  High 
School,  Charleston,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia.  Ralph  W.  Polk,  Super¬ 
visor  of  Printing  Instruction,  De¬ 
troit  Public  Schools,  has  been 
asked  to  summarize  the  discus¬ 
sion  under  the  topic.  "Swords 
into  Ploughshares."  llie  session 
will  be  presided  over  by  Dr.  E. 
Burnham  Dunton.  Department 
of  Education,  American  Type 
Founders,  Inc.,  Elizabeth,  New 
Jersey. 

The  conference  on  Saturday 
morning,  June  15,  will  deal  with 
"Veterans’  Training — On-the-Job 
and  School  Training,”  with  the 
well-known  pioneer  leader  in 
Vocational  Education.  Dr. 
Charles  F.  Bauder  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Public  Schools,  as  the 


On  Job  60  Years 

"Colonsl"  Mika  Ford,  tho  Mont- 
gomary  (Ala.)  Advartisar't  oldast 
amploya  in  point  of  tarviea,  cama 
to  tha  papar  60  yaart  ago  as  a 
printar's  davil.  Ha  has  baan  ma- 
chanical  foraman  sinca  1909. 


Makeup  Bonnet 

T.  J.  Rouillsrd,  managing  aditor  of 
tha  Claramont  (N.  H.)  Eagla,  modals 
tha  latast  in  "tin  hats'”  whila  mak¬ 
ing  up  tha  front  paga.  Ha  dasignad 
it  at  pretaction  against  the  dabris 

from  construction  work  ovarhaad. 

presiding  officer.  Emil  Mueller, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Education.  Printing  Industry  of 
America,  Inc.,  will  discuss  Vete¬ 
rans’  Training  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  Printing  Industry; 
Dr.  Paul  L.  Cressman,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Instruction,  Com¬ 
monwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
Harrisburg,  will  speak  on  the 
subject  from  the  standpoint  of 
organized  education. 

The  other  angle  will  be 
stressed  by  Lester  E.  Reppert, 
formerly  connected  with  the 

U. T.A.  educational  department 
and  now  with  Government 
Training  Service  in  Chicago, 
speaking  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  Government.  School  train¬ 
ing  programs,  as  carried  on  by 
typical  schools  of  printing,  will 
Iw  discussed  by  William  R. 
Baker,  the  Stout  Institute,  Me- 
nomonie,  Wisconsin;  H.  C. 
Hawes,  Ontario  Training  and 
Re-Establishment  Institute,  To¬ 
ronto,  Canada;  and  Byron  G. 
Culver,  Rochester  Institute  of 
Technology,  Rochester,  New 
York;  and  Loren  H.  Carter. 
Lakeside  Press,  Chicago. 

The  final  session  on  Saturday 
afternoon,  June  15,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Principal  J. 
Henry  Holloway  of  the  New 
York  School  of  Printing,  will  be 
a  conference  on  student  activi¬ 
ties.  including  Printing  Educa¬ 
tion  Week,  the  plans  for  the  next 
annual  I.P.I.  Essay  Contest,  the 
National  Student  Graphic  Arts 
Society,  the  International  Junior 
Benjamin  Franklin  Society,  and 
the  Boy  Scout  Printing  Merit 
Badge  movement.  Competent 
speakers,  specializing  in  these 
various  forms  of  student  activ¬ 
ity,  have  been  selected. 

Building  Under  Way 
In  Walla  Walla,  Wash. 

Work  on  the  new  $150,000 
Walla  Walla  (Wash.)  Union- 
Bulletin  building  got  uqderway 
May  16.  The  building  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  ready  by  the  end 
of  the  year.  The  main  area  is  to 
be  two  stories  high,  while  the 
-'echanical  departments  are  to 
be  housed  in  a  one-story  por¬ 
tion  at  the  rear. 

IDITOR  A 


Research  Program 
Action  Advised  ! 

The  current  issue  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Pressman,  official  journal 
of  the  International  Fainting 
Pressmen  and  Assistants’  Union, 
contains  a  direct  plea  to  ex¬ 
ecutives  of  the  newspaper  me¬ 
chanical  departments  to  pren 
for  "a  real  research  program." 

Writing  about  the  problems  oi 
better  printed  newspapers,  E.  H. 
Bogard  raises  several  queries 
along  the  line  of  "Are  we  going 
to  let  the  magazines  go  on  and 
on  without  any  competitive  ac¬ 
tion?”  He  states: 

"Many  pressroom  executives 
would  like  to  aee  a  test  along 
these  lines:  Use  three  different 
style  presses  for  the  experiment 
— No.  1,  late  model  unit  type 
presses,  running  at  speeds  of 
over  35,000  per  hour;  No.  2,  a 
Decker  type  press  running  be¬ 
tween  24,000  and  30,000  per 
hour;  No.  3,  single  width  or  t^ 
bular  presses  that  run  under  24,- 
000  per  hour.  On  any  regular 
edition  use  a  thiry-four  pound 
stock  newsprint  and  a  good 
magazine  ink  and  see  what  hap¬ 
pens. 

"This  test  was  made  in  a 
Cleveland  newspaper  plant  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago  and  the  results 
were  encouraging  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  but  will  the  publishers  go 
to  this  increase  in  production 
cost  to  improve  quality?  Experi¬ 
ments  have  been  made  with 
water  set  and  steam  inks  with 
signs  of  progress  but  should  this 
type  of  ink  be  a  success,  how 
many  publishers  would  allow 
their  pressrooms  to  convert  over 
to  this  new  idea? 

"Another  metropolitan  paper 
has  been  doing  much  researa 
in  its  own  plant  with  some  ar 
sistance  from  ink  companies  and 
paper  mills.  It  has  even  gone 
so  far  as  to  produce  a  more  than 
one-color  wire  telephoto  but  the 
industry  cannot  go  to  improved 
mass  production  with  one  or 
two  industrious  publishers  lead¬ 
ing  the  way  for  the  entire  field. 

"T^ere  should  be  a  good  many 
’thank  you’s’  for  the  splendid 
manner  in  which  these  far-see¬ 
ing  men  haye  had  the  courage 
to  go  all  out  in  their  tireless  et 
foT-ts  to  do  something  about  the 
printing  in  the  newspaper  field. 

So  the  question  is,  ‘What  is  go¬ 
ing  to  be  done  about  the  whole 
matter?’  Are  we  to  stand  still* 
Are  we  going  to  let  the  magr 
zines  go  on  and  on  without  any 
competitive  action? 

’"The  answer  is  a  real  research 
program.  Get  one  organized  st 
once.  The  sooner  the  better,  U 
there  is  no  doubt  in  anyone'! 
mind  that  in  the  future  years  w 
involved  will  reap  a  reward  in 
production  and  costs  of  produc 
tion  that  will  prove  that  there  li 
a  way  to  better  newspaper 
printing.” 

Repairs  Completed 

Improvements  and  repaln 
costing  $25,000  have  been  conr 
nleted  by  the  San  Mateo  (Calu.) 
Times.  Noise-proofing,  redec¬ 
orating  and  installation  of  » 
conveyor  system  were  included. 

PUILISHIRfer  June  1. 


Features  of  the  Hoe  Streamline 
Color>Convertibie  Newspaper  Press  Unit 

I,  Straamlinad  design 

i.  Unit  enclosure,  allowing  quick  accessibility 
i.  Patented  pump  system  of  ink  feed 

4,  Three  cylinder  ink  distribution 

5.  Crankshaft  vibration 

4.  Patented  reversible  feeding-in  pons  that  speed  up 
and  safeguard  web  threading 
7,  Web  leads  to  either  first  or  second  impression  couple 
at  will 

I,  Solid  steel  cylinders  run  in  precision  roller  bearings 

9.  Patented  micrometer  impression  adjustment 

10.  Secure  and  instantaneous  plate  lock-up 

11.  Oil-tight  gear  casings 

It.  Visual  automatic  forced-feed  lubrication 
II.  Shear  pin  protection 


The  new  HOE  COLOR-CONVERTIBLE  NEWSPAPER 
PRESS  is  so  designed  that  parts  necessary  for  any 
desired  color  facilities  may  readily  be  installed  at  mini¬ 
mum  expense,  at  any  time. 

In  addition  to  the  fact  that  the  printing  units  are  pre-engineered 
to  provide  extra  colors  where  and  when  you  want  them,  the  folder 
and  reel  likewise  have  many  new  features  designed  to  enhance  the 
over-all  efficiency  and  economy  of  this  coordinated  press. 


Features  of  the  Hoe  Reel, 
Tension  and  Full-Speed  Web  Splicer 


I.  Maximum  visibility  and  simplicity 
I.  Simple,  inexpensive  splicing  materials 
S.  Electrically-controlled  driven  belt 
tension 

4.  Tension  odjustable  for  fractional 
width  rolls 


5.  Automatic  auxiliary  spind.e  brake 
tension 

6.  Push-button  control  throughout,  in¬ 
cluding  push-button  operated  splice 

7.  One-piece  knife  severs  web  com¬ 
pletely 


Features  of  the  Hoe 


Streamline  Super-Production  Folder 

1e  Anti-friction  boorings  throvghout  4.  Folding  blodos  odjostablo  in  unison 

2e  Selocttvo  moin  foldor  drivo  in  oil-  5#  Fold  equalizing  equipment 

tight  casings  with  ferced*f#ed  6.  Improved  transverse  collecting 

lubricotion  7#  Anti-choke  protection 

3e  Circularly-guided  formers  Be  Shear  pin  protection 
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Walters  Defends 
Asterisk  Breaks 

The  goal  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
Metre  is  to  make  slgnlfleant 
news  interesting  and  eaay  to 
read,  Basil  L.  Walters,  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Knight  News¬ 
papers,  told  Chicago  Signta 
Delta  Chi  mentbers  recently. 

Speaking  on  “What  Makes  the 
Daily  News  Click?"  Walters 
stressed  the  importance  of  white 
space  for  greater  readability. 
He  also  conunented  upon  the 
use  of  asterisks  in  place  of  sub 
heads. 

WhHa  Spec#  Importamf 

“1  was  interested  in  hearing 
Leon  Link,  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  tell  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  editors  two 
weeks  ago  that  one  of  the 
greatest  mistakes  made  by 
American  newspapers  during 
the  war  was  the  elimination  of 
white  space  when  the  itapars 
became  ti^t,"  be  said. 

“Advertisers  have  long  known 
the  value  of  white  space,  but  for 
some  reason,  American  editors 
have  insisted  on  making  their 
products  hard  to  read  through 
the  use  of  small  type  faces 
crowded  closely  together. 

“The  Innovation  which  caused 
the  greatest  comment  in  profes¬ 
sional  newspaper  circles  was  the 
elimination  of  the  sub  head  and 
the  substitution  of  the  asterisks, 
followed  by  boldface  cap  words 
at  the  beginning  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  paragraph. 

"This  innovation  was  made  at 
the  suggestion  of  Ev  Norlander. 
managing  editor  of  the  News, 
who  had  observed  this  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  Detroit  Free  Press. 

Atferhke  Mere  Meesleg 

‘The  theory  behind  that  was 
that  the  sub  head  actually 
served  no  useful  purpose,  that  it 
slowed  up  the  reader  and  that 
the  substitution  of  the  asterisks 
in  the  space  formerly  devoted  to 
the  sub  head  provided  more 
white  space  and  a  more  pleasing 
appearance. 

“Actually,  the  more  popular 
of  our  columnists  in'  America 
had  used  this  system  for  years. 
All  that  can  be  said  for  it  is  that 
it  works  and  that,  after  people 
get  used  to  it,  they  like  it  better. 
Can  there  be  any  better  reason? 

Type  Like  Orefer 

“In  the  matter  of  type  han¬ 
dling,  we  try  to  use  type  in 
much  the  same  manner  that  a 
good  orator  uses  his  voice.  An 
orator  who  spoke  600  words 
without  inflection  would  soon 
put  his  audience  to  sleep. 

“We  feel  there  is  nothing  so 
monotonous  as  a  column  of 
crowded  type  unbroken  by  an 
occasional  change  of  pace, 
which  can  be  achieved  through 
the  skillful  use  of  boldface  em¬ 
phasis. 

Memphis  Centennial 

Memphis  Typographical  Union 
recently  observed  its  100th  an¬ 
niversary  with  a  three-day  cele¬ 
bration.  The  Memphis  union 
holds  charter  No.  11. 


'Fax'  in  Chicago 

C«H  My«n,  director  of  onqinoor- 
ing  of  WGN,  itieminos  a  facsimile 
eoition  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  as  it 
is  recaived  in  a  set  29  miles  from 
the  Tribune  Tower. 

Volz  Beteives  Awards 
For  His  War  Work 

The  United  States  Treasury 
Department  has  presented  Ed¬ 
ward  J.  Volz,  president  of  the 
International  Photo  -  Engravers' 
Union,  with  its  Silver  Medal 
Award  and  an  honorary  Citation 
for  distinguished  service  in  War 
and  Victory  Loan  campaigns. 

Mr.  Volz  accepted  the  Award 
and  Citation  on  behalf  of  the 
membership  of  his  organization. 

An  Honorary  Certificate  for 
services  rendered  to  the  war  ef¬ 
fort  as  a  member  of  the  Labor 
Advisory  Committee.  Printing 
and  Publishing  Division,  was 
also  received  by  Mr.  Volz  from 
Chairman  J.  A.  Krug  of  the  War 
Production  Board. 

FHhian  Goes  to  Chicago 

Kimberly-Clark  Corp.  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of 
Scott  B.  Fithian  as  assistant  sales 
manager  of  paper  sales  with 
headquarters  in  Chicago.  Since 
1928,  Mr.  Fithian  has  had  head¬ 
quarters  in  New  York  City.  He 
will  be  succeeded  by  Fred  Hag- 
gren,  former  asst,  sales  manager. 


Elrod 

produces  cconomicdlly 
leads  sluqs  rule  base 
of  the  highest  quality 
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Baltimore  Plant 
Plans  Advanced 

The  master  plan  commitee  of 
the  Baltimore  Commission  on 
City  Plan  has  reported  that 
progress  is  being  made  in  the 
consideration  of  a  proposal  by 
the  A.  S.  Abell  Company,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Sunpapers,  to  con¬ 
struct  a  new  plant  in  the  Calvert 
Station  area. 

The  area  involved  is  owned 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
and  is  bounded  by  Guilford  ave¬ 
nue.  Bath,  Centre  and  Calvert 
streets. 

The  committee  was  told  that 
the  operations  of  the  company 
have  expanded  so  in  recent 
years  that  the  present  facilities 
at  Sun  Square  are  outgrown. 

For  example,  when  the  presses 
now  used  were  installed  in  1920. 
the  Sunpapers  used  16.000  tons 
of  newsprint  annually.  This 
year  35,000  tons  of  newsprint 
will  be  used  and  supplements 
bring  the  total  to  40,000  tons  of 
freight  to  be  hauled  to  Baltimore 
and  Charles  streets  by  truck. 

At  the  proposed  new  location 
all  freight  would  be  delivered 
directly  to  the  plant  by  railroad. 

This  relief  of  the  downtown 
traffic  congestion  would  be  aug¬ 
mented  by  the  removal  of  the 
company’s  95  trucks  from  the 
heart  of  the  city. 

The  greatly  increased  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  Evening  Sun,  the 
Sunday  Sun  and  Sun  will  re¬ 
quire  a  larger  motor  fleet. 


Photo  Container 


Shirley  Marrona,  of  Howard-Wetm 
Advertising  Agenoy,  Worceitw, 
Mess.,  hands  over  to  Cept.  Georgs 
Baldwin  of  Northeast  Airlines  aa 
aluminum  photo  container  the  agenqf 
has  developed,  consisting  of  iliia 
sheets  of  aluminum  sealed  with  vis¬ 
cose  tape  for  rigidity  and  moistws 
proofing. 

Lead  and  Copper  Prkes 
Are  Inaeased  by  OPA 

Prices  of  antimonial  lead,  cop¬ 
per,  and  brass  and  bronze  alloy 
ingots  were  advanced  this  week 
by  the  Office  of  Price  Adminir 
tration  to  offset  “steady  in¬ 
creases  in  costs  in  the  copper 
and  lead  mining  industries." 

Primary  and  secondary  anti¬ 
monial  lead  goes  up  1%  cents  i 
pound  in  basing  point  prices. 
Copper  is  up  2%  cents  a  pound 
and  lead  1%  cents  a  pound. 

The  Mechanical  Department. 
ANPA,  warned  recently  that  the 
lead  shortage  is  becoming  acute. 


The  Type  Metal  QUIZ 


QUESTION: 

Why  should  I  us«  Imperiars  Pius 
Mart — ^what's  in  it  for  me? 

ANSWER: 

The  Plus  Plan  offers  a  controlled 
analysis  of  the  working  supply  of 
metal.  And  remember — when  the 
first  pound  of  Imperial  Metal  starts 
to  work  in  your  shop,  unconditional 
responsibility  for  that  metal's  per¬ 
formance  is  assumed  by  Imperial. 


IMPERIAL  -TYPE  METAL  CO. 


Serving  the  Graphic  Arts  Industry 

PHILADELPHIA  •  NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO 


60» 


IDITOR  ft  PUBLISHER  for  Jaae  I.  ItM 


WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO.,  INC 

Plainfield,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 


The  design  is  clean  cut,  embodies  modern  engineering  practice  and 
conserves  space.  The  oil  cases  are  only  five  and  a  half  inches  beyond 
the  main  frame.  See  it  and  be  sold. 


The  SCOTT  UNIT  that  has  revolutionized 
the  Modern  Newspaper  Press 


Caraalions  in  Ad, 
Roses  (or  Column 

The  rose  on  page  one  of  the 
Fort  Worth  ( Tex. )  Prest  was 
lovely,  and  it  smelled. 

They  spilled  perfume  into  the 
red  ink  to  print  an  artistically 
drawn  rose  in  honor  of  the  Fort 
Worth  Garden  Clubs'  flower  fes¬ 
tival. 

C.  L.  Douglas.  Press  managing 
editor,  and  Wylie  Stewart,  na- 
t  i  o  n  a  1  advertising  manager, 
dreamed  up  the  idea  of  a  scented 
rose  for  Editor  Walter  R. 
Humphrey’s  “The  Home  Town¬ 
er"  column. 

They  bought  up  for  $10  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  bottles  of  an  al¬ 
leged  rose  perfume  that  had 
been  gathering  dust  in  a  local 
warehouse  for  years. 

It  smelled.  Period. 

Said  Humphrey  in  his  column 
afterwards;  “The  brand  of  rose 
perfume  that  never  saw  a  rose 
was  'Linger.'  It  was  well 
named.” 


One  could  readily  smell  the 
carnations  on  turning  to  the 
Mother's  Day  page  advertise¬ 
ment  in  the  Richmond  (Calif. > 
Independent  of  May  8,  placed  by 
two  flower  shops. 

The  Independent  press  room 
also  smelled  of  carnations — and 
for  some  time  to  come — the  In¬ 
dependent  admitted.  But  the  ad 
attracted  more  attention  than 
any  other  in  years  and  caused 
land  office  business.  Warren 
Brown,  general  manager.  Inde¬ 
pendent  reported. 

The  ad  and  engraving  plates 
were  prepared,  complete  except 
for  the  nose-tickling  ink.  in  the 
Independent  plant  and  was  in 
four  colors.  A  flat  charge  was 
made  for  the  odor. 

Portland  Oregonian 
Plans  Are  Detailed 

M.  J.  Frey,  general  manager 
of  the  Portland  Oregonian,  has 
announced  that  plans  are  nearly 
complete  for  the  Oregonian's 
new  building.  The  plans,  which 
are  being  drawn  by  Pietro  Bel- 
luschi,  Portland  architect,  call 
for  a  structure  that  will  cost 
from  $7.’50,000  to  $1,000,000.  Mr. 
Frey  said.  The  plant,  complete 
with  equipment,  is  expected  to 
cost  from  $1,500,000  to  $2,000,- 
OOiS.  It  will  be  three  stories  high 
with  two  basement  levels,  of 
concrete  construction  and  oc¬ 
cupy  the  entire  200  x  200-ft. 
block  from  SW  Broadway  to 
Sixth  and  Jefferson  to  Columbia, 
at  the  south  end  of  the  business 
district  on  Broadway. 

5  Attend  Meeting 

The  Minneapolis  (Minn.) 
Star-Journal  and  Tribune  had 
five  representatives  at  the  Iowa 
Daily  Newspaper  Mechanical 
conference  at  Des  Moines  May 
18-19.  They  were  W.  C.  Brown, 
mechanical  superintendent;  Gor¬ 
don  Waaggett,  machinist:  Ed 
O'Neil,  press  foreman;  Pete  See- 
mon,  stereotype  foreman  and 
Melvin  Olson,  engraving  fore¬ 
man. 


PERSONAL  GALLEY 


PAUL  W.  MORTIMER  has  re¬ 
tired  as  plant  superintendent 
of  the  Wakefield  (Mass.)  Item 
after  45  years 
with  the  Arm. 

Charles  V  . 

Ernest,  member 
of  Baltimore 
( Md. )  Newspa¬ 
per  Printing 
Pressmen’s 
Union,  has  been 
chosen  as  suc¬ 
cessor  to  J.  B. 

Boscoe.  who  re¬ 
signed  recently 
as  vicepresident 
of  International  Ernatf 

Printing  Press¬ 
men  and  Assistants'  Union  of 
North  America. 

Ray  T.  Moe,  former  printer, 
has  purchased  and  assumed  man¬ 
agement  of  the  Yaquina  Bay 
( Ore. )  News. 

Timothy  A.  Hayes,  onetime 
foreman  of  the  old  Blackfoot 
(Ida.)  Republican,  has  retired 
from  business,  selling  his  Hayes 
Book  and  Print  Shop  to  Howard 
P.  Hill.  W.  R.  Twining  and  E.  H. 
Paysen.  The  commercial  print¬ 
ing  shop  will  be  combined  with 
that  of  the  Blackfoot  Daily  Bul¬ 
letin. 

Geoffrey  Stead,  Lowell  Sun, 
has  been  chosen  as  secretary- 
treasurer  of  Lowell,  Mass.  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union. 

James  W,  Lazenby  compositor 
of  the  Salisbury  ( N.  C. )  Post, 
has  been  reelected  president  of 
the  Salisbury-Spencer  Central 
Labor  union. 

Walter  E.  Crockett,  retired 
New  York  Sun  printer,  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  50-year  medal  from  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  Free  and  Ac¬ 
cepted  Masons  of  New  York. 

Dick  Rutherford,  veteran  em¬ 
ploye  of  the  Richmond  ( Va. ) 
News  Leader  composing  room, 
who  has  not  missed  a  home 
opening  game  of  the  Richmond 
professional  baseball  team  in  39 
years,  on  May  5  witnessed  his 
39th  consecutive  game. 

Frank  H.  Bell,  compositor  for 
Madison  Wisconsin  State  Jour¬ 
nal.  has  announced  his  intention 
of  filing  nomination  papers  for 
Jefferson  County  District  Attor¬ 
ney  on  the  Republican  ticket  in 
the  fall  primary.  An  attorney, 
he  has  been  a  member  of  the 
International  Typographical 
Union  for  15  years. 

Alfred  C.  Ashley,  a  stereotyper 
on  the  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  S.tar, 
has  retired  after  40  years  service 
with  the  company. 

Carl  N.  Flavin  of  the  Union 
and  Echo,  was  elected  president 
of  Buffalo  Typographical  Union 
No.  9  at  its  bi-annual  election. 
Other  officers  are;  Ralph  J. 
Mock,  Courier-Express,  vicepres¬ 
ident:  John  Forster,  News,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer,  and  Bertram  S. 
Bromhall.  Courier-Express,  re¬ 
cording  secretary. 

Wayne  Salisbury,  of  the  Jack- 
son  ( Mich. )  Citizen  Patriot  com¬ 
posing  room,  has  been  reelected 
president  of  Jackson  Typograph¬ 
ical  Union  No.  99.  John  Buch- 
flnk  of  the  Citizen  Patriot  is 
treasurer,  and  George  Weller  of 
the  same  paper  is  vicepresident. 


Phila.  Record  Wins 
Night  Engraving 

The  Federal  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  has  ruled  in  favor  of 
the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Record’s 
plea  for  an  order  restraining  the 
Photo-Engravers’  Union,  18 
photo-engraving  firms  and  the 
Manufacturing  Photo-Engravers’ 
Association  of  Philadelphia  from 
halting  the  newspaper’s  com¬ 
mercial  photo-engraving  work 
at  night.  • 

The  newspaper  applied  for  the 
injunction  after  it  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  suspend  commercial 
photo-engraving  work  at  night 
when  the  union  ordered  its  22 
members  employed  on  the  night 
shift  at  the  Record  not  to  do  any 
commercial  engraving  at  night. 

While  holding  that  there  was 
a  “combination”  between  the 
union  and  the  association  to 
“prevent”  the  Record  from  doing 
commercial  night  engraving. 
Judge  Bard  ruled  that  there  was 
no  violation  of  the  Sherman 
Anti-trust  Act. 

In  overruling  Judge  Bard,  the 
higher  court  said; 

“As  the  case  stands  it  reveals 
a  combination  of  labor  and  busi¬ 
ness  instigated  by  the  latter  to 
put  an  end  to  night  commercial 
work  by  the  plaintiff  which,  un¬ 
der  the  facts,  would  put  the 
plaintiff  out  of  the  entire  com¬ 
mercial  photo-engraving  field.” 

“We  think,”  the  opinion  added, 
“that  the  plaintiff  not  only  has 
shown  a  case  where  ‘fair  play’ 
indicates  an  injunction,  but 
where,  as  a  matter  of  law.  it  is 
entitled  to  such  injunction.” 

loulh  Bend  Tribune 
Orders  3  Goss  Unib 

Architectural  plans  are  near¬ 
ing  completion  for  extensive  im¬ 
provements  already  begun  to  the 
South  Bend  (Ind. )  Tribune 
plant.  Three  units  and  a  folder 
have  been  ordered  of  the  Goss 
Printing  Press  Company,  and 
will  be  added  to  the  Tribune’s 
80-page  press  as  soon  as  a  build¬ 
ing  addition  can  be  completed. 

■The  Tribune  expects  to  spend 
close  to  $500,000  on  improve¬ 
ments  in  building  extension  and 
needed  machinery  and  an  en¬ 
largement  of  accommodations  in 
the  Tribune  building  for  WSBT. 

7  Have  Served  364  Yrs. 
On  Columbus  Papers 

Deans  of  the  Quarter  Century 
Club  of  the  WoPe  Industries  in¬ 
clude  seven  whose  service  to 
the  Columbus  (O. )  Dispatch 
and  the  Ohio  State  Journal  totals 
364  years. 

Thev  are:  Charles  E.  Johnson, 
retired  printer,  58  years:  K.  C. 
Petty,  auditor.  38  vears:  Harrv 
Hymrod.  retired  stereotyper,  52 
.years;  William  H.  Rie^'el.  re¬ 
tired  business  manager,  43  years: 
Carlton  Barry,  foreman,  compos¬ 
ing  room,  42  vears;  Anthony  D. 
Hartung,  building  superinten¬ 
dent.  51  years;  Herman  Fuerniss, 
retired  printer,  39  years. 

IDITOR  ft 


RECENT  DEATHS 


VINCENT  J.  FUSK,  65, 
ical  superintendent 
Chronicle  Telegraph,  dM 
cently.  He  had  been  coi 
with  the  Chronicle-Tel  , 
and  before  it  the  Quebec 
graph,  for  51  years.  Two 
Louis  J.  Fusk,  sports 
Quebec  Chronicle  -  Tel( 
and  Vincent  P.  Fusk, 
foreman,  Quebec  Chronicle' 
graph,  survive. 

Arthur  Lloyd  Ball,  70, 
Angeles  Times  compositor  for . 
years,  died  May  5.  He  had  ir 
tired  in  1938 

Philip  F.  Murphy,  70,  a  pria 
er  53  years,  Toledo  civil  servb 
commissioner  30  years  and  a 
tive  in  politics  most  of  hb  lik 
died  May  2.  He  was  a  pro# 
reader  for  the  Toledo  Tints 
the  time  of  his  death. 

Joseph  C.  Dale,  69,  at  one  te 
foreman  of  the  composing  rotai 
of  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Tii 
died  recently. 

W.  Earl  Clark,  compositor  hi 
the  Columbus  Ohio  State  Jurl. 
nal  from  1921  to  1944  and  forf 
merly  employed  at  the  Col(«| 
bus  ( O. )  Dispatch,  died  May  ET 
He  was  a  brother  of  BoWj] 
Clark,  stage  comedian. 

Arthur  R.  Wood,  60,  forema 
of  the  Birmingham  Age-Henli 
composing  room  since  1922,  dia 
recently 
Earl  J.  Beeson.  48,  a  phot; 


engraver  for  the  Register  asi|gt  niovi 


Tribune  Co.  in  Des  Moines  '4 
19  years,  died  May  18 
John  L.  Bett.  76,  fom*| 
printer  for  the  Syracuse  (N.  T. 
Post-Standard,  died  recently 
Willis  A.  Johnston,  Sr.  vt 
retired  a  year  ago  with  the  lo^ 
est  service  record  as  a  proof] 
reader  on  the  New  York  Tima; 
died  recently. 

Raymond  Allen  Trapp, 
compositor  for  the  Milwau!^ 
Journal  for  17  years  and  befoH 
that  with  the  Milwaukee  Leadaj 
died  May  24. 

Ralph  Wilson.  63.  makeup  mad 
for  the  San  Diego  (Calif.)  TriW 
une-Sun  for  39  years.  <!:e«| 
May  17. 


library  Helps  Dailiu 
In  Microfilming  Task 


Bound  files  of  the  PkotUi 
Arizona  Republic  and 
Gazette  are  being  sent  to  Ro®* 
ter,  N.  Y..  for  microfilmini  V 
the  Recordak  Corp.  ^ 
The  Reoublic  was  estabw 
in  1878,  the  Gazette  in  1880.K 
cause  some  files  were 
ago  when  a  plant  basement » 

flooded,  the  Historical  MuseC 

at  the  University  of  Arizona^ 
the  State  Library  and  Arcni^ 
Department  have  loaned 
files  to  the  newspapers  sosm, 
microfilming  will  be  compw* 


(onsiruclion  OK'd 


The  Jacksonville.  Flj. 
visorv  Committee  of  the  Civi^^ 
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Production  Administration 
aoproved  a  non-housing  ^ 
struction  reauest  of  the  Fiona 
Publishing  Co.,  publishers  „ 

the  Florida  Times-Union,  (or  ‘ 

building  to  cost  $160,000. 
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Among  Those  at  Paeihe  Coast  Conference 


itftrtior  Earl  Warran  poiai  for  a  picfuro  wifk  somo  of  tha  principals  at  tha  Pacific  Coast  Machanical  Confar- 
Mc«  in  May  at  San  Francisco:  Loft  to  right,  Harry  Halo,  production  managar,  Portland  Oragonian;  Ed  N. 
Csnlsy,  color  press  foraman,  San  Francisco  Chronicia;  Danial  C.  Murphy,  San  Francisco  sheriff  and  veteran 
ptuman;  Governor  Warren;  Ira  E.  Stuck,  composing  room  foreman,  San  ^ancisco  News;  Louis  F.  Otto,  an- 
m«ing  room  superintendent,  Portland  Oragon  Journal;  and  Earl  Leavitt,  superintendent.  Culver  City,  Star  News. 


(Uahomaii  Gets 
ilereo  'Crucible' 

“As  pretty  as  a  new  kitchen 
Mie”  is  the  way  they  describe 
it  latest  in  melting  pots  in 
U  stereotype  department  of 
it  Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman 
ad  Timet. 

He  old  stereotype  pot.  used 
ixt  1930,  has  been  moved  out 
ad  an  up-to-date  streamlined 
St  moved  in.  And  so  bright 
ad  shiny  is  this  20,000-peund 
lop  inunersion-heated  melting 
gdt  the  boss  has  decreed  that 
fttword  "pot”  be  stricken  from 
Ike  vocabulary  of  stereotypers 
cid  "It”  henceforth  be  called 
'mieible,  caldron — anything  but 
pot" 

The  interchange  was  made  on 
1  Sunday  afternoon,  and  accord- 
h(  to  Stereotype  Chief  Elmer 
lodgkinson,  it  was  the  heaviest 
katallation  ever  made  in  the 
^t  between  editions.  "No  ac- 
di«it»— not  even  a  little  burn.” 
ke  reported. 

He  old  melting  pot  was  full 
-'*,000  pounds  of  building 
■otil— when  the  maintenance 
men  with  plenty  of  outside  help 
b*|in  the  moving  job.  All  this 
kid  to  be  dipped  out,  cast  into 
Phtes,  then  re-heated  in  the 
MW  unit. 

■Ort  new  pot  is  insulated  with 
steel  construction.  Inside 
ft*  temperature  meets  a  casting 
nte  of  600  degrees.  On  the  out- 
"d*  it  is  cool  enough  to  lay 
fWr  hands — an  added  improve- 
^t  in  working  conditions,  es- 
Nfially  in  hot  summer.  •  It  is 

eJAeated  but  electrically-con- 
lled,  goes  on  and  off,  like 
IW|r  electric  refrigerator,  to 
■■intain  an  even  temperature. 

Files  on  Film 

"'oj^ern  film  reader,  product 
« the  Eastman  Kodak  Company, 
fWently  replaced  the  bound 
wwspaper  files  in  the  Memphis 
^enn.)  Commercial  Appeal  and 
J^^Scimitar  morgues.  Each 
wths  papers  are  recorded  on 
of  35  millimeter  film  which, 
wn  inserted  in  the  projector, 
permits  rapid  review  of  back  is- 
B«S. 


Just  in  Case . . . 

So  you  think  you  havo  a  heavy 
schedule  of  worki 

Consider  Frank  Ball. 

He  conducts  a  law  office  at 
Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 

He  serves  the  community  as 
justice  of  the  peace. 

He  is  active  in  Republican 
party  activities. 

Ha  drives  35  miles  every  night 
to  Madison  to  work  as  a  type¬ 
setter  for  the  Wisconsin  State 
Journal. 

Harrisburg  Veterans 
Receive  First  (overs 

Thirty-eight  employes  of  the 
Harrisburg  ( Pa. )  Patriot  and 
Evening  News  editorial,  compos¬ 
ing  and  stereotype  departments 
who  had  served  in  the  armed 
forces  received  first  covers  of 
the  new  3-cent  postage  stamp 
carrying  the  discharge  emblem. 

The  envelopes  containing  the 
first  covers  were  mailed  from 
Washington  May  9  and  also  con¬ 
tain  a  listing  of  the  employes 
and  the  dates  of  their  service. 
Frank  W.  Sheaff,  of  the  Patriot 
composing  room  is  credited  with 
being  originator  of  the  idea. 


Engraving  Plates 
Fused  by  Infrared 

Use  of  infrared  in  the  en¬ 
graving  process  has  toppled  an 
age-old  practice,  according  to 
Paul  H.  Krupp,  Fostoria  Pressed 
Steel  Corp.,  in  an  article  for  the 
Graphic  Arts  Monthly. 

“For  many  years,"  he  writes, 
"a  gas  flame  has  been  used  for 
fusing  ‘dragon’s  blood,’  an  en¬ 
graving  powder,  on  engraver’s 
plates.  Sometimes  the  plates 
are  heated  from  the  bottom  in 
a  gas  oven.  A  Connecticut  en¬ 
graver  wondered  if  infrared 
wouldn’t  do  the  same  job  quick¬ 
er  and  easier. 

"An  infrared  engineer  took 
one  of  the  engraver’s  plates  and 
determined  by  laboratory  test 
that  14  seconds  only  was  re¬ 
quired  to  fuse  the  powder.  The 
engraver  reported  that  the  plate 
processed  by  infrared  was  su¬ 
perior. 

“The  infrared  engraving  unit 
permits  a  workman  to  place  the 
plate  in  the  special  oven,  set 
the  time  switch  for  14  seconds, 
and  then  go  about  his  other  du¬ 
ties — knowing  that  the  lamps 
will  turn  off  automatically." 
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COPPER  &  ZINC 


E.  T.  SullebargerCo. 

110  Faltoa  St.  *  538  S.  Qsrk  Si, 

New  York  Chicago 


MERCURY 

newspaper 

rollers 

Here's  a  newspaper  rol¬ 
ler  that  leaves  nothing  to 
be  desired.  Leading  press 
It  manufactur- 

l\  ershavecoop- 

5*  erated  in  the 

I  development 

of  these  su¬ 
perb  rollers, 
especially  de¬ 
signed  to  per¬ 
form  perfect¬ 
ly  at  the  ex¬ 
tremely  high 
speeds  of  the 
newest  print¬ 
ing  machines. 
Mercury  Rol¬ 
lers  help  you 
meet  your 
deadlines. 


RAPID  ROUER  (0. 


Fedorol  ol  36tK 
Chicago.  MItnoit 
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tblisher  Cooperation 
ith  Agencies  Asked 

By  Campbell  Watson 

HI  FRANCISCO — Safeguards  confined  to  a  discussion  of  the 
g  newspaper  editorial  and  ad*  American  corporation  along 
ing  content  were  urged  on  these  lines: 
lers  attending  the  seventh  What  it  is — ^multiple  owner¬ 
meeting  of  the  Pacific  ship;  why  in  some  cases  it  has 
Division.  Bureau  of  Ad-  to  be  big;  where  its  profits  go; 
__  ag.  ANPA,  here  June  4.  how  competition  keeps  it  effl- 
n^equate  selling  tools,  alert-  cient;  how  it  has  contributed  to 
forthcoming  opportuni-  the  high  American  standard  of 
and  perfection  of  mechan-  living  and  fighting, 
potentialities  were  stressed  Spontaneous  results,  Mr.  Beld- 
I  the  division’s  first  meeting  in  ing  said,  have  been  one  of  the 
years.  best  sales  campaigns  Union  has 

Charles  H.  Ferguson  of  Bat-  ever  run,  and  included  thou- 
Barton.  Durstine  &  Osborn  sands  of  fan  letters,  favorable 
d  on  publishers  to  coone  editorial  comment  in  newspa- 
their  “ivy  towers"  and  pers  throughout  the  country, 
agency  men  on  mutual  and  use  of  the  series  as  text 
ms.  He  proposed  an  ex-  material  in  several  colleges,  in- 
e  of  media  facts  and  urged  eluding  Harvard, 
ihers  not  to  let  any  hang-  P.  L.  Jackson,  Portland  Ore- 
from  the  present  crystal-  gon  Journal,  was  re-elected 
into  a  permanent  set  of  president  with  Lester  G.  Brad- 
es  for  agency  or  advertiser  ley,  San  Diego  ( Calif. )  Union 
wants  to  use  newspaper  and  Tribune-Sun,  and  William 
piff  Blethem,  Seattle  (Wash.)  Times, 

'Honeit  Reporting  Needed'  as  vicejwesidents.  d  ^  i 

^  _  Roy  A.  Brown.  San  Rafael 

Dont  make  your  publication  (Calif. )  Independent,  was  re- 
release  point  for  coir^unis-  jained  as  secretary  and  J.  L. 
pr^aganda  being  fed  out  Cauthorn.  San  Francisco  News, 
gh  false  front  organiza-  treasurer, 
or  communistic  Elected  as  directors  were: 

^  ’  Clark  Waite.  Southern  Califor- 

b  Belding  urged.  Associated  Newspapers:  J.  D. 

•Look  well  that  you  are  not  Monica  (Calif.) 

ing  the  news  to  the  left  outlook;  M.  J.  Frey.  Portland 
K  f  Oregonian;  j.  R.  Knowland,  Jr., 

by  the  bucketful  from  the  Oakland  Tribune,  and  Frank 
unistic  fronts  and  it  s  hard  j^nkins.  Southern  Oregon  News- 
pry  a  statement  from  a  busi-  nape^s 
man.  Remember  the  busi-  ^  .  . 

man  is  often  operating  Division  Now 

tr  legal  shackles  which  close  The  Division  has  a  member- 
Botlft.  ship  of  107,  compared  with  69  a 

'"follow  the  practice  of  always  year  ago,  Mr.  Jackson  reported, 
ing  both  sides  of  a  dis-  The  Division  voted  to  shift  from 
or  at  least  seriously  at-  June  to  fall  meetings  and  con- 
ting  to.  In  a  labor  dispute,  vene  next  in  October,  1947. 
instance,  if  you  always  check  A  letter  thanking  the  Divi- 
bnsiness  release  with  the  sion  for  its  cooperation  dis- 
,  then  always  check  the  closed  Roma  Wine  will  start  a 
release  with  the  firm  in-  new  $200,000  newspaper  cam- 
d.  paign  in  a  few  weeks. 

'i'fcwitially  these  three  points  states  in  the  Division  are 

lig)  to  a  rededication  to  hon-  ip  the  top  bracket  of  the  nation 
teporting,  now  needed  more  growth  since  1900  and  also 
it  has  ever  been  needed  fpr  the  war  period  and  have 
^  ^  ^  shown  great  gains  in  income  and 

pie  are  hungry  for  honest  ip  living  standards.  Division 
tion,  Mr.  Belding  stat^.  Manager  H.  C.  Bernsten  said,  in 
umt  Southern  Pacific  stressing  the  use  of  “vitamin 
this  point  in  its  war-  gee”  in  moving  goods  in  an  era 
advertising  and  is  proving  pf  self-service  markets. 

0  £ve*haH  Market  analysis  and  studies 

ktoeir  pile  als^  are  prot-  newspaper  advertising 

thi<  ho  bas  a  major  share  m  moving 

Company  SafwTv  G^Tral  stressed  Ed- 

«  win  Burke,  national  advertising 

rs.  Md  General  Electric.  manager.  New  York  World- 
utM  Union  Oil  Campaign  Telegram. 

1  the  battle  ahead,  business  “Unless  you  as  publishers  are 
ot  sustain  a  reactionary  willing  to  furnish  salesmen  with 
ne  around  its  neck,”  Mr.  material  that  will  prove  the 
g  stated,  proposing  that  broad  implications  of  newspaper 
Isers  use  at  least  10%  of  advertising  when  used  market 
advertising  appropriations  by  market  you  cannot  expect 
)lain  American  business  to  doors  to  open,”  Burke  added, 
people.  Color  advertising  copy  charges 

As  illustrative  of  what  can  be  should  be  the  basis  of  adding 
with  a  clear-cut  explana-  the  original  black  and  white  ad 
of  business  functions  in  ad-  cost  for  each  color,  Wallace 
*iiig.  Mr.  Belding  cit^  the  Granger  of  Goss  Printing  Press 
a  Oil  campaign  begun  in  Co.  said  in  describing  ways  of 
The  campaign  has  been  improving  printing. 
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Bond  Drive  Theme 

"Back  Your  Future  with  U.  S. 
Savings  Bonds"— a  subtle  re¬ 
minder  oi  the  "Bock  the  At-  j 
tack"  slogan  oi  war  days — is 
the  oiiiciol  theme  oi  the  pub-  j 
licity  ior  the  Bond  drive  irom  | 
June  6  to  luly  4.  The  first 
peocetime  U.  S.  Savings  Bond 
press  book  was  sent  out  this 
week.  It  was  prepored  under 
direction  oi  Jacob  Mogelever. 
chiei  oi  the  Special  Promotions 
Section,  Treasury  Deportment. 

Aviation  Writers  Assn. 
Elects  Neivsmen  to  Post 

New  officers  were  elected  and 
a  new  constitution  adopted  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Avia¬ 
tion  Writers  Association  in  In¬ 
dianapolis  recently.  The  new 
president  of  the  association,  es¬ 
tablished  in  1938,  is  Leon  Shloss, 
associate  editor  of  Popular  Sci¬ 
ence  Monthly,  New  York. 

Other  officers  are:  First  vice- 
president,  Gene  Dawson,  Indian¬ 
apolis  (Ind.)  News;  second  vice- 
president,  Dick  Kirschbaum, 
Newark  (N.  J.)  Evening  News; 
third  vicepresident,  Charles  F. 
McReynolds.  McGraw-Hill  Pub¬ 
lications,  Los  Angeles:  execu¬ 
tive  secretary,  Devon  Francis 
Popular  Science  Monthly,  New 
York,  and  treasurer.  Leslie  V 
Spencer,  New  York. 

Regional  governors  are;  Rob¬ 
ert  B.  Sibley.  Boston  ( Mass. ) 
Traveler;  Nathaniel  F.  Silsbee 
Skyways  magazine.  New  York; 
Ralph  M.  McClarren.  the  Frank¬ 
lin  Institute.  Philadelphia:  Scott 
Hershey,  Washington,  D.  C.; 
Roger  V.  Devlin,  Tulsa  (Okla.) 
Tribune;  George  A.  Scheurer, 
Chicago  Sun;  Sam  B.  Armstrong, 
St.  Louis  (Mo.  1  Post  Dispatch; 
Gaither  Littrell,  Flying  Maga¬ 
zine,  Los  Angeles,  and  Ed 
Clarke.  Cleveland  (O.)  Press. 

A  new  elective  post,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  governors, 
will  be  filled  by  John  Stuart, 
New  York  Times. 

m 

Public  Opinion  Seen 
As  U.  S.  Stabilizer 

The  one  great  human  force 
left  in  the  world  is  the  force  of 
public  opinion  and  Americans 
should  rise  to  their  opportunity 
to  bring  order  out  of  the  chaos 
they  themselves  have  created 
one  year  after  war’s  end,  Byron 
Price,  vicepresident  of  the  Mo¬ 
tion  Picture  Association  of 
America,  declared  June  3  in  an 
address  heard  at  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity. 

“Shorn  of  popular  patronage, 
bad  books,  bad  newspapers,  bad 
motion  pictures,  bad  radio 
would  disappear  with  the  day’s 
sunset,”  the  former  Associated 
Press  executive  and  wartime 
Director  of  Censorship,  said. 

■ 

Reporter  Now  a  Prof 

Harold  W.  Blodgett,  former 
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WHERE  EyEHSHARPS 

4miluqn  dollar 
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It  would  be  a  tough  assignment- 
to  name  all  the  men  whose  voice 
will  have  a  bearing  on  Ever- 
sharp's  advertising  plans. 

But  we  can  name  one  of  the- 
most  important  .  .  .  and  he's  a 
sales  executive. 

“Larry  Robbins,  Eversharp’s 
sales  chief  told  us  about 

some  ot  his  company's  media 
plans,  says  C.  M.  Sievert  in  his- 
New  York  World-Telegram 
advertising  column.  Let's  see 
what  this  sales  executive  had  to 


Remember:  your  one  sure  patK 
to  the  sales  manager's  desk  is- 
a  consistent  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  in  Sales  Management, 
the  only  publication  specifically 
edited  for  the  sales  executives 
of  national  advertisers  .  .  .  the 
magazine  with  more  sales  man¬ 
agers  among  its  subscribers 
than  all  other  publications  in 
the  sales-advertising  field 
combined. 

"IT’S  O  4T01" 

Say  the  Nation* » 
Leading  Media  Buyers 


reporter  for  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  / 

Courier-Express,  has  been  pro-  MANAGEMENT 

moted  to  a  full  professorship  at 

Union  College.  He  is  chairman  m  FOURTH  AVE.  NEW  YORK  IS.  N.  Y. 
of  the  field  of  English  at  Union.  CHICAGO  samta  BARBARA 


Alter  Contempt  Law 
Florida  Groups  Ask 


MIAMI  BEACH,  Fla.—  Two  at¬ 
tacks  on  Florin’s  contempt  of 
court  law  were  launched  by  the 
Aaaociated  Dailies  of  Florida 
and  the  Associated  Press  As* 
sociation  of  Florida  in  conven¬ 
tions  here  June  1-2. 

The  Associated  Dailies,  an  or¬ 
ganization  of  Florida  publish¬ 
ers,  adopted  a  resolution  urging 
repeal  of  the  present  statute  by 
the  1947  Legislature. 

The  AP  association  passed  a 
resolution  calling  upon  the  next 
session  of  the  Legislature  to  re¬ 
amend  the  law  to  permit  a 
change  of  venue  or  trial  by  jury 
if  requested. 

The  actions  followed  an  ad¬ 
dress  by  John  D.  Pennekamp, 
associate  editor  of  the  Miami 
Herald,  whose  conviction  on  a 
contempt  charge  was  reversed 
by  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  on 
June  3.  Pennekamp  referred  to 
the  Florida  statute  as  an  “un¬ 
varnished  effort  to  give  to  the 
courts  all  of  the  despotic  power 
which  some  of  them  have  as¬ 
sumed  in  excess  of  that  accorded 
to  the  legislative  and  adminis¬ 
trative  branches  of  our  govern¬ 
ment.” 

The  1945  Legislature  amended 
the  law  to  read:  “Every  court 
may  punish  contempts  against 
it,  whether  such  contempts  be 
direct,  indirect,  or  constructive, 
and  in  any  such  proceedings  the 
court  shall  proceed  to  hear  and 
determine  all  questions  of  law 
and  fact,  but  the  punishment  im¬ 
posed  by  a  justice  of  the  peace 
shall  not  exceed  $20  fine  or  24 
hours  imprisonment.” 

“If  it  stands,”  Pennekamp 
said,  “you  might  as  well  move 
your  news  and  editorial  desks 
into  the  judicial  office  of  any 
incompetent,  purposeful,  de¬ 
based  or  power-drunk  jurist, 
there  to  be  placed  under  his 
direction.” 

The  resolution  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Dailies  stated  the  law 
“is  clearly  hostile”  to  the  Con¬ 
stitutions  of  the  United  States 
and  of  Florida. 


Robert  W.  Bentley,  left  new  pres¬ 
ident  ol  the  Associated  Dailies  of 
Florida,  and  Joe  Cowthon.  vice- 
president. 


Another  resolution  urged  that 
otfices  in  the  Capitol  be  made 
available  for  the  working  press. 

Robert  W.  Bentley,  editor- 
manager  of  the  Bradenton 
Herald,  was  elected  president  of 
the  Associated  Dailies,  succeed¬ 
ing  David  E.  Smiley,  Tampa 
Daily  Timei. 


Ed.  Roy.  left,  of  Tampa  Daily 
Times,  congratulates  Lee  Hills. 
Miami  Herald,  os  his  successor 
as  president  of  the  Associated 

Press  Association  of  Florida. 

Joe  Cawthon,  general  man¬ 
ager,  Orlando  Sentinel-Star,  was 
elected  vicepresident  to  succeed 
the  late  George  D.  Lindsay, 
Sarasota  Herald-Tribune;  J.  M. 
Elliott,  general  manager,  Florida 
Times-Union,  Jacksonville,  was 
elected  treasurer,  and  V.  J. 
Obenauer,  Jr.,  Jacksonville,  gen¬ 
eral  advertising  representative 
of  several  Florida  newspapers, 
was  reelected  secretary. 

Elected  to  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  were  Smiley;  James  L. 
Knight,  Miami  Herald;  L.  C. 
Brown,  St.  Petersburg  Indepen¬ 
dent;  J.  S.  Mims,  Tampa  Tri¬ 
bune;  E.  W.  Smith,  Lakeland 
Ledger;  Herbert  M.  Davidson, 
Daytona  Beach  News-Journal; 
Carl  Hanton,  Fort  Myers  News- 
Press;  H.  D.  Leavengood,  Ocala 
Star-Banner,  and  Irwin  Simpson, 
St.  Petersburg  Times. 

The  AP  Association  elected 
Lee  Hills,  managing  editor  of 
the  Miami  Herald,  president, 
succeeding  Ed.  Ray,  managing 
editor,  Tampa  Daily  Times. 
R.  N.  Dosh,  Ocala  Star-Banner, 
was  elected  vicepresident. 

Both  groups  endorsed  a  bill 
which  would  protect  newspaper¬ 
men  from  disclosing  sources  of 
information,  but  neither  group 
voted  to  ask  the  Legislature  to 
enact  it. 

L.  C.  Brown,  publisher  of  the 
St.  Petersburg  Independent,  told 
how  his  newspaper  and  the  St. 
Petersburg  Times  have  con¬ 
tinued  publication  despite  a 
strike  by  printers.  Nov.  20,  1945. 
The  papers  have  substituted  a 
photo  -  engraving  method,  he 
said. 


The  Press  Is  Free' 

Miami,  Fla. — An  'editorial  in 
the  Miami  Herald,  captioned 
“The  Press  Is  Free,”  read,  in 
port: 

“The  Supreme  Court's  unan¬ 
imous  decision  should  iorever 
end  the  harrassments  to 
which  newspapers  and  their 
editors  have  been  subjected 
by  autocratic  judges. 

“In  this  particular  case,  the 
Herald  .  .  .  asked  the  judges 
to  assure  to  the  people  an 
equal  place  before  the  bar  of 
justice  with  the  criminal.  They 
took  umbrage  at  our  sugges¬ 
tion.  called  us  into  court  and 
penalised  us  for  having  the 
temerity  to  speak." 


Report  In  Congress 
Assails  Advertising 

continued  from  page  5 


report  calls  upon  Congress  to 
deny  to  the  American  people 
the  fundamental  Constitutional 
liberty  of  freedom  of  expression 
and  to  establish  Congressional 
censorship  of  public  opinion, 
thereby  threatening  the  entire 
structure  of  civil  liberties  in 
this  country,”  it  asserted. 

“Under  the  guise  of  revising 
tax  exemption  regulations,  the 
Wood-Rankin  Committee  seeks 
to  establish  itself  .  .  .  with  power 
to  determine  what  constitutes 
‘un  -  American  or  subversive 
propaganda'  and  with  the  con¬ 
comitant  power  to  determine 
who  shall  be  allowed  to  publish 
opinion  advertising. 

“Primarily  because  of  the 
splendid  work  of  the  War  Ad¬ 
vertising  Council  .  .  .  advertis¬ 
ing  was  a  strong  ally  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  in  behalf  of  programs 
requiring  cooperation  of  the 
public  at  large.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence,  the  usefulness  of  public 
service  advertising  was  firmly 
established  as  being  of  tremen¬ 
dous  aid  in  advancing  public 
welfare  ...  in  their  planned 
campaigns.  All  this  now  is  in 
immediate  jeopardy,  if  Congress 
should  act  favorably  upon  the 
Wood-Rankin  report.” 

Mr.  Wood’s  committee  opened 
the  report  by  describing  the 
proportions  that  “propaganda" 
advertising  had  reach^. 

“America  is  being  deluged 
with  propaganda  by  organiza¬ 
tions  which  have  reached  the 
proportions  of  political  mills, 
working  with  skill,  precision, 
and  vast  sums  of  money,”  it 
stated.  “Every  day  we  see  new 
booklets,  circulars,  news  items, 
radio  programs  and  advertise¬ 
ments.  Some  of  these  propa¬ 
ganda  advertisements  are  run 
at  a  cost  exceeding  $30,000  per 
day,  in  more  than  100  news¬ 
papers. 

“We  estimate  that  over  $100,- 
000,000  per  year  is  donated  vol¬ 
untarily  by  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  propaganda  or¬ 
ganizations.  Most  of  these  or¬ 
ganizations  have  been  exempted 

IDITOR  A 


by  the  Treasury  Departnuu 
from  filing  income-tax  rettRa 
and  the  great  majority  of  thto 
have  been  accorded  the  privily 
of  holding  out  to  their  donon 
the  inducement  that  all  doni- 
tions  to  the  organization  are  de 
ductible  on  the  income-tax  tv 
turn  of  the  donor.  We  und» 
stand  that  more  than  300,001 
organizations  have  been  V 
corded  exemption  privileget  h 
the  Treasury  Department. 

“By  way  of  illustration,  w 
give  you  several  organizatlw 
that  now  enjoy  exemption  prb 
ileges  permitted  by  the  Tressmr 
Department:  The  Joint  AUi- 
Fascist  Refugee  Committee,  TV 
National  Council  of  Amerii» 
Soviet  Friendship,  Inc.,  Prie^ 
of  Democracy,  Inc.,  The 
tant.  Society  for  the  Prevent!* 
of  World  War  No.  3. 

“We  are  informed  that  tkt 
organizations  of  the  type  ud 
character  above-mentioned  clik 
to  be  either  relief  or  educafioiii 
societies  or  both.  Based  upa 
investigations  conducted  by  yoe 
committee,  most  of  the  orne 
izations  in  question  are  propi- 
ganda  mills;  and,  under  tk 
present  circumstances,  the 
United  States  Government  h 
paying  for  a  large  share  of  the 
propaganda. 

“These  activities  are  not  lio- 
ited  to  so-called  left-wing  « 
liberal  propaganda  societia 
Many  large  corporations  hue 
now  adopted  a  policy  of  publk 
izing  political  propaganda  aad 
ideological  theories  in  the  fora 
of  industrial  advertising.  Tboe 
advertisements  bear  no  relatioD 
whatever  to  the  sale  and  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  products  made  « 
sold  by  the  advertiser.” 

(Here  the  report  quoted  u 
ad  ^onsored  by  the  Interar 
tional  Latex  Corp.) 

“Members  of  the  House  will 
recall  seeing  various  ads  illus¬ 
trated  by  pathetic  pictures  witii 
titles  such  as  ‘Will  America  Be 
the  Same  When  the  Boys  Com 
Home  From  the  Service?’  ud 
‘This  Little  Boy’s  Dad  Is  in  the 
Armed  Services.  Will  He  Eth 
Come  Home?’  While  it  may  no! 
be  necessary  to  warn  the  Btar 
bers  of  the  House  against  fora- 
ing  an  erroneous  impression,* 
take  the  liberty  of  saying  thn 
these  so-called  tax-deducUio 
privileges  are  used  and  aboui 
by  both  the  non-profit  relief  ud 
propaganda  societies  and  by  tk 
large  corporations. 

“The  propaganda  dispenieiu 
sometimes  very  liberal  ud 
sometimes  very  conservatiw 
sometimes  it  may  be  said  b 
come  directly  from  the 
agitators,  sometimes  from  » 
right-wing  conservatives;  buy 
the  final  analysis,  it  is  all 
ical  propaganda,  and  we  can^ 
resist  the  conclusion  that  su 
tax-exemption  privileges  are  lu 
broad.  Contributions  to  * 
Democratic  and  Republican  a/f 
paign  committees  are  not  ^ 
exempt,  while  it  appears  W 
many  other  groups  engaging  d 
similar  political  activities  enjef 
such  exemption  privileges 
mitting  them  to  operate  lartw 
at  the  expense  of  Federal  Trer 
sury.  Your  committee  reegfr 
mends  that  such  tax-exempo* 
privileges  be  restricted  as  to*** 
parties  rather  than  extended. 
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ICMA  Convention 
Attracts  Top  Speakers 
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fITH  speakers  including  Ohio’s 
Frank  J.  Lausche,  for¬ 
ger  Gov.  John  W.  Bricker,  and 
Pllmer  Hoyt,  Denver  Post  pub- 
Igker,  the  47th  annual  conven- 
tieo  of  International  Circulation 
tfagagers’  Association  will  take 
pliee  June  17-20  at  the  Neil 
^ose.  Columbus,  O. 

FMident  James  F.  Jae,  St. 
Ijit  Globe-Democrat,  will  pre- 
siit  First  Vicepresident  Shiel 
Oonsker,  Cincinnati  Post,  has 
minced  a  program  of  topics 
adding  to  all  phases  of  circula- 
tia  management. 


the  U.  S.  Savings  Bond  Divi¬ 
sion,  and  Harry  Cullis,  U.  S. 
Treasury  Department,  who  will 
discuss  the  newspaperboys’  new 
thrift  program. 

Jack  Estes,  Dallas  News,  will 
lead  a  discussion  on  national, 
state  and  local  regulations  re¬ 
lating  to  newspaper  circulation 
management.  Jasper  E.  Rison, 
Louisville  Courier- Journal  and 
Times,  will  discuss  postwar  me¬ 
chanical  improvements  in  the 
mailing  room.  Russell  Stokley 
Elyria  (O.)  Chronicle,  will 
.speak  on  circulation  promotion. 
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Honor  Stodghill 

Ai  a  prelude  to  the  conven- 
bH  there  will  be  a  testimonial 
disoer,  for  Howard  Stodghill, 
PbMelphta  Evening  Bulletin 
tcMess  manager  and  former 
ICMA  president,  for  his  elforts 
h  letting  newspaperboys  to  sell 
Wir  Bon^  and  Stamps. 

Hw  Stodghill  dinner  will  take 
pliM  June  17.  Gov.  Lausche 
ud  Attorney  General  Tom 
dirk  will  be  the  speakers.  Lt. 
Col  Clement  Dick,  military  at¬ 
tache  at  the  Canadian  embassy 
ii  Washington  will  make  awards 
to  Canadian  circulators  who 
participated  in  the  War  Finance 
Mqpaign  in  Canada.  Matt  Sul- 
Ueen,  Gannett  Newspapers,  will 
be  toastmaster. 

The  convention  will  open 
Tiieday  morning.  June  18. 
Alter  committee  reports  and  the 
preudent’s  address.  Matt  Sul- 
hnn  will  discuss  the  newsprint 
outlook  for  1946  and  C.  E.  Bev- 
iaer,  Memphis  Commercial  Ap- 
mi.  and  John  Shank,  Dayton 
(0.)  News,  will  lead  a  discus- 
aon  on  “What  are  newspapers 
doing  to  build  up  the  impor- 
tJBce  of  the  carrier  boy  in  the 
eyes  of  the  public,  schools  and 
pirents?” 

Educational  Report 

At  the  Tuesday  afternoon  ses- 
aw,  there  will  be  a  report  and 
dwussion  of  the  ICMA’s  educa- 
tiooal  program.  Walter  G.  An¬ 
drews,  Ft.  Wayne  (Ind.)  News 
Vilinel,  chairman  of  the  ICMA 
odoeational  committee,  and  Prof. 
CVrles  L.  Allen,  Medill  Sdhool 
d  Journalism,  Northwestern, 
•ill  lead  the  discussion.  Several 
members  of  the  American  Coun¬ 
cil  on  Education  for  Journal- 
i*  will  participate. 

The  rest  of  the  afternoon  will 
V  devoted  to  roundtable  discus- 
wo  on  various  circulation  sub¬ 
lets.  Tuesday  night  ICMA 
jiwbers  will  be  guests  of  the 
Wumbui  Dispatch  at  the  Wig- 
for  a  stag  party  and  din- 

I  M.  Bauer,  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
^^er-Express,  will  open  the 
"idnesday  session  with  a  talk 
w  “Can  the  ICMA  Sponsor  a 
JTOonwide  Program  to  Help 
Hlminate  Juvenile  Delin- 
Charles  Cleaver,  St. 
•y**  Star-Times,  will  tell  the 
•wentages  and  disadvantages  of 
carriers. 

•fr.  St^ghill  will  present 
J.  Carow,  Jr.,  director  of 
radio  and  advertising  of 


Hoyt  Luncheon  Speaker 

Palmer  Hoyt,  Denver  Post 
publisher,  will  be  the  Wednes¬ 
day  luncheon  speaker.  At  the 
afternoon  session  speakers  will 
include  Ernie  Walker,  Knox¬ 
ville  (Tenn.)  Sentinel,  who  will 
present  a  film  entitled:  “To¬ 
day’s  News — Tomorrow’s  Men”; 
Ernie  Schwartz.  Des  Moines 
Register  &  Tribune,  ‘‘Should 
Mail  Subscriptions  Be  on  Par 
with  Carrier  Prices?’’;  James  N. 
Shryock,  managing  director.  Au¬ 
dit  Bureau  of  Circulations;  Wal¬ 
ter  Aronoff,  Detroit  Times, 
“What  Effect  Will  the  Nation¬ 
wide  Strikes  Have  on  the  Atti¬ 
tude  of  Carrier  Boys’’  and 
Charles  Staab,  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer,  “Value  of  Country  Cor¬ 
respondents  to  Circulation  Pro¬ 
motion.” 

The  balance  of  the  afternoon 
will  be  devoted  to  roundtable 
discussions.  Mr.  Bricker  will  be 
the  guest  speaker  at  the  Wednes¬ 
day  dinner. 

Don  Davis,  Birmingham  News- 
Age  -  Herald,  will  open  the 
Thursday  session  with  a  discus¬ 
sion  on  “What  will  the  publish¬ 
ers  expect  from  the  circulation 
departihent  in  the  coming  era?” 
Walter  Rauck,  Pittsburgh  Press, 
will  discuss  circulation  revenue 
in  relation  to  total  newspaper 
revenue. 

The  annual  business  session, 
with  election  of  oflScers  will 
conclude  the  convention  Thurs¬ 
day  noon. 

■ 

New  Home  Is  Opened 
By  Ledger  Syndicate 

Philadelphia — ’The  new  home 
of  Ledger  Syndicate  at  321  South 
Fooirth  Street,  just  off  Independ¬ 
ence  Square,  was  opened  to  the 
public  Tuesday  with  “open 
house”  attended  by  representa¬ 
tives  of  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines.  George  F.  Kearney,  syn¬ 
dicate  head,  and  his  mother, 
Mrs.  George  Kearney,  Sr.,  re¬ 
ceived  the  guests. 

A  landmark  dating  back  to 
early  colonial  days,  the  new 
home  of  Ledger  Syndicate  is  an 
American  shrine  where  Ben¬ 
jamin  Franklin  spent  many 
hours  discussing  the  future  of 
the  American  republic.  The 
place  was  acquired  by  Mr. 
Kearney  last  January  to  become 
the  headquarters  of  Ledger  Syn¬ 
dicate,  and  the  residence  of  the 
Kearneys. 
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Tulare  (Calif.)  Bee 
Becomes  a  Daily 

Tulare,  Calif.  —  California’s 
newest  daily  is  the  Tulare  Bee, 
founded  eight  years  ago  as  a 
weekly.  F,  D,  Allen,  active  in 
the  printing  business  here  many 
years  and  Bee  founder,  is  pub¬ 
lisher  and  general  manager. 

Don  F.  English,  who  began 
his  newspapering  on  the  Kansas 
City  ( Mo. )  Star,  went  to  Spring- 
field  Newspapers,  Inc.,  and  later 
served  the  Army  in  the  China- 
Burma-India  theater,  is  editor. 
He  joined  the  Bee  last  Decem¬ 
ber  when  plans  were  first  made 
for  daily  publication. 

F.  D.  Allen,  Jr.,  a  native  of 
Tulare  and  a  veteran  of  Marine 
Corps  action  in  the  South  Pacific 
is  business  and  advertising  man¬ 
ager.  Jack  Stutzman  is  circula¬ 
tion  manager;  Leonard  Agaze- 
low,  city  editor,  and  Lenore 
Hoffman,  society  editor.  Mary 
E.  Allen  is  secretary-treasurer. 

WGN  Receives 
FM  Transmitter 

Chicago — The  first  postwar 
FM  broadcast  radio  transmitter 
to  come  off  General  Electric  pro¬ 
duction  lines  has  been  delivered 
to  WGN,  Chicago  Tribune  sta¬ 
tion.  It  was  nlaced  in  operation 
this  week. 

G.  William  Lang,  chief  engi¬ 
neer,  said  the  250-watt  unit  is 
the  first  of  three  GE  trans¬ 
mitters  ordered  for  WGNB.  FM  : 
sister  station  of  WGN.  When  ' 
all  three  are  installed,  they  will 
bring  WGNB’s  full-rated  power 
to  20.000  watts. 

The  first  transmitter  unit  re¬ 
places  the  WGN  shop-built 
transmitter  which  has  been  used 
for  experimental  broadcasts.  i 
■ 

Prof.  Rogers  Writing 
Biography  of  Nelson 

A  new  political  biography  of 
William  Rockhill  Nelson  during 
Colonel  Nelson’s  time  as  owner 
and  editor  of  the  Kansas  City 
Star,  1880  to  1915,  is  being  pre¬ 
pared  by  Prof.  Charles  E.  Rogers 
of  the  School  of  Journalism  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota. 

Rogers  was  formerly  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Star  during  a  part  of  Mr.  Nel¬ 
son’s  regime.  He  has  been  col¬ 
lecting  material  for  the  book  for 
ten  years  and  will  devote  the 
coming  summer  to  writing  it. 

“If  anyone  has  a  letter  or  let¬ 
ters  written  by  Mr.  Nelson.  I 
should  like  to  borrow  it  briefly,” 
Mr.  Rogers  said. 

■ 

More  for  Tourist  Ads 

Madison,  Wis. — An  additional 
$5,000  has  been  appropriated  by 
the  Wlscmsin  State  Emergency 
Board  to  the  Wisconsin  Con¬ 
servation  Commission  to  its 
fund  for  recreational  advertis¬ 
ing  to  attract  tourists  to  Wis¬ 
consin  summer  resorts.  Ads 
have  been  placed  in  30  news¬ 
papers  in  states  from  which 
Wisconsin  draws  tourists.  As 
the  result  of  the  spring  cun- 
paign,  costing  $22,000,  40,000  in¬ 
quiries  have  been  received, 
compared  to  about  8,000  in  other 
years. 


TAKE 

Jim  Healey 

— fr  instance! 

The  BANGOR  DAILY  NEWS 
did  ...  in  spite  of  the  paper 
shortage.  And  Maine  has 
gone  wild  over  Jim  Healey. 

Healey  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  the  BANGOR  NEWS  en¬ 
joys  a  circulation  of  more 
than  55,000  daily,  though  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  city  of  less  than 
30,000  population. 


iBangor 
Bail?  ^etosi 


Your  Paper,  Too, 

will  benefit  with  JIM 
HEALEY’S  daily  dish  of 
down-to-earth  philosophy  and 
comment  on  current  happen¬ 
ings. 

Priced  as  low  as  a  week, 
this  daily  column  will  act  as 
a  vitamin  compound  for  your 
circulation. 

Send  for  details  at  once!!! 

CECIL  WOODUND 

Plaza  Bldg., 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
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Debate  Accentuates 
Basic  Press  Clashes 

continued  from  page  8 


“Everybody  knows  that  in  the 
period  before  the  war  large 
parts  of  the  press  in  various 
important  countries,  and  in 
smaller  countries,  too,  belonged 
to  vested  interests,"  the  British 
delegate  continued.  “And  I 
know,  having  served  with  Mr. 
Henderson  at  the  Disarmament 
Conference,  how  powerful  that 
influence  was — the  vested  inter¬ 
ests'  influence  in  destroying  the 
work  of  the  Disarmament  Con¬ 
ference  the  failure  of  which  led 
by  an  inevitable  process  to  the 
outbreak  of  the  war.” 

Mr.  Noel-Baker  also  spoke 
warmly  of  the  world  press  con¬ 
ference  proposed  by  the  Philip 
pine  delegation  at  the  First 
Assembly. 

“I  don't  think  they  can  too 
soon  have  a  conference  of  the 
press  about  the  press,  the  rules 
the  press  must  follow,  the  pro¬ 
tection  which  they  should  have 
in  the  immediate  future,"  he 
said 

(Although  the  Canadian  dele¬ 
gate.  Brooke  Claxton,  did  not 
speak  on  freedom  of  informa¬ 
tion  at  the  Council,  he  supported 
the  idea  later  in  the  we^  in  a 
radio  address. ) 

At  the  end  of  the  discussions 
on  freedom  of  information.  Sir 
Ramaswami  Mudaliar,  India, 
chairman  of  the  Council,  ap¬ 
pointed  a  committee  to  consider 
the  reports. 

The  Soviet  deiegate  to  the 
Council  took  exactly  the  same 
stand  as  the  Soviet  delegate  to 
the  Commission  on  Human 
Rights  in  urging  that  commis¬ 
sions  consist  of  representatives 
of  governments. 

Mr.  Feonov's  ideas  were  up¬ 
held  by  Ole  Colbjomsen,  Nor¬ 
way.  Speaking  for  his  delega¬ 
tion.  he  said.  "We  think  that 
this  method  of  appointment  will 
make  for  more  eflSciency  in 
framing  proposals  which  ntay 
have  a  reasonable  chance  of 
being  implemented  without  too 
much  delay  into  the  constitu¬ 
tion,  the  oi^nary  laws,  and  the 
public  life  and  ^e  public  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  various  countries.” 

“This  does  not  mean  .  .  .  that 
in  all  commissions  and.  particu¬ 
larly,  not  in  the  Commission  on 
Human  Rights  with  its  special 
problems,  the  members  .diall  re¬ 
ceive  instructions  from  their 
governments.”  Mr.  Colbjomsen 
explained.  “Once  appoint^,  they 
HMiy  and  will  surely  often  act 
as  they  best  see  it,  to  the  best  of 
their  knowledge  and  opinion,  in 
their  personal  capacity  without 
special  instructions.” 

“The  governments  must  in 
any  case  have  the  final  say  in 
the  matter,”  he  conclrxled. 

But  the  opinions  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  delegates  who 
spoke  on  the  subject  were  that 
the  commissions  should  be  com¬ 
posed  of  nongovernmental  ex¬ 
perts.  Mr.  Winant,  Mr.  De 
Housse  and  Mr.  Noel-Baker 
especially  endorsed  this  type  of 
composition  for  the  Commtesion 
on  Human  Rights. 

After  suggesting  that  the 


whole  question  be  thrown  into 
the  lap  of  a  special  committee, 
Mr.  Noel-Baker  said,  “But,  in 
this  particular  case  ( of  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Human  Rights),  my 
government  has  a  quite  clear 
view.  We  want  this  commission 
to  consist  of  non-governmental 
experts.  .  .  .  We  believe  that  .  .  . 
we  would  do  well  to  have  peo¬ 
ple  of  very  high  authority,  who 
collectively  would  come  to  hold 
a  great  position  in  the  world, 
who  individually  would  be  free 
of  government  ties,  who  would 
be  ^le  to  say  what  they  thought 
in  all  frankness  and  freedom 
.  .  .  without  ennbarrassing  their 
governments  in  any  way.  .  .  ." 

The  chairman  agreed  to  estab- 
liah  a  committee. 


Editorial: 

Anti-Press  Literature 

continued  from  page  34 


one  may  find  a  half-dozen  or  so 
volumes  which,  in  effect,  are 
over-all  indictments  of  news¬ 
papers.  They  preach  that  news¬ 
papers  are  a  business.  They 
operate  at  a  profit.  So  publish¬ 
ers  are  tempted  to  become  cap¬ 
italists  and  look  with  alarm  on 
social  and  political  reforms. 
Their  property  ranks  with  pow¬ 
erful  Wsiness  interests  which 
dominate  financial,  economic 
and  even  social  life.  The  claim 
is  made,  therefore,  that  daily 
newspapers  are  disappearing, 
that  the  public  has  lost  con¬ 
fidence  in  them. 

Well,  there  are  still  1.700-odd 
English  language  dailies  in  the 
United  States  today  printing 
and  selling  more  papers  (up¬ 
wards  of  50,000,000  daily  and 
40.000,000  Sunday)  than  at  any 
time  in  American  newspaper 
history. 

A  major  fault  of  American 
publishers  today  is  that  they  are 
living  in  an  ivory  tower  so  far 
as  their  own  virtues  are  con¬ 
cerned.  If  they  live  in  this 
tower  long  enough,  perhaps  the 
literature  preaching  their  al¬ 
leged  deficiencies  will  convince 
the  American  public  that  they 
are  altogether  evil.  Soijpething 
might  be  done  about  it. 

Something  can  be  done  about 
it. 

Just  as  libraries  stock  litera¬ 
ture  seeking  to  tear  down  the 
prestige  of  newspapers,  it  is 
evident  that  they  gladly  would 
place  on  their  shelves  any  vol¬ 
ume  giving  an  objective  and 
up-to-date  analysis  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  press.  Any  good  author 
industrious  enough  to  do  the 
research  can  reap  a  handsome 
dividend  continuity  with  a  book 
which  is  wholly  fair  to  the 
profession  of  journalism  and  the 
newspaper  publishing  industry. 

Schools  of  Journalism,  it  seems 
to  me.  also  have  a  responsibility 
here  *0  include  in  their  courses 
a  se.  ;s  of  lectures  designed  to 
bring  into  line  and  “true  up” 
the  poisonous  material  on  their 
library  shelves  which  the  stu¬ 
dent,  in  the  absence  of  anything 
else,  is  obliged  to  digest. 

And  perhaps  the  newspaper 
publishing  Industry  as  a  whole 
might  consider  the  matter  of 
educating  the  public  along  lines 
nearer  the  facts. 


Repoiter  Learns 
Clowns  Don't  Fake 

Lexington,  Ky. — Recently  re¬ 
turned  from  military  service, 
Andrew  Eckdahl,  staff  reporter 
of  the  Lexing¬ 
ton  Herald,  ful¬ 
filled  a  c  h  e  r  - 
ished  ambition 
...  he  became 
a  clown  -  for  -  a- 
day  in  the  cir¬ 
cus.  Then  he 
wrote  a  story 
about  his  ex¬ 
periences. 

He  had  al¬ 
ways  wondered, 
he  said,  how 
the  clowns  Eckdahl 
faked  the  stunt 

of  packing  26  persons  into  a 
sedan.  “Now  I  know,”  Eckdahl 
wrote.  “It  wasn’t  faked — all  26 
of  us  were  in  the  car.” 


World  Press 
Union  Formed 

Copenhagen,  Denmark  —  The 
International  Journalists’  Con¬ 
gress  formed  a  new  Interna¬ 
tional  Federation  of  Journalists 
here  at  its  concluding  session 
June  4. 

Two  international  groups  of 
journalists,  the  Internationale 
des  Journalists  and  the  Inter¬ 
national  Federation  of  Journal¬ 
ists  of  Allied  or  Freed  Coun¬ 
tries,  were  dissolved  to  make 
way  for  the  new  organization, 
designed  to  represent  more  than 
80,000  newspaper  men  through¬ 
out  the  world. 

A  hundred  and  ten  delegates, 
representing  15  countries  and 
the  United  Nations,  attended 
the  Congress. 

Englishman  President 

Archibald  Kenyon,  an  assis¬ 
tant  editor  of  the  Yorkshire 
(England)  Post,  was  unani¬ 
mously  elected  president  of  the 
new  group. 

Elected  vicepresidents  were 
Milton  Murray,  president  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild;  Tor 
Gjesdal,  Norway:  Eugene  Morel, 
France;  and  A.  Sverlof,  Russia. 

London  was  selected  as  pro¬ 
visional  headquarters. 

In  its  concluding  session,  the 
Congress  said  “press  freedom  is 
never  fully  assured  while  news¬ 
papers,  agencies  and  broadcast¬ 
ing  systems  are  solely  In  the 
hands  of  individuals  or  private 
monopolies  with  no  responsi¬ 
bility  to  the  people.” 

David  Zaslavsky,  well-known 
Pravda  correspondent  and  au¬ 
thor,  and  the  Red  Army  Corre¬ 
spondent  Zurkov  were  among 
the  Russian  delegates. 

Speaking  at  the  opening  ses¬ 
sion,  Kenyon  said  that  news¬ 
paper  men  should  be  asked  to 
participate  in  embodying  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  in  the  UN 
agenda. 

Kenyon  said  that  for  the  UN 
to  discuss  freedom  of  the  press 
“without  men  of  the  press  par¬ 
ticipating  would  be  playing 
‘Hamlet’  without  the  Prince  of 
Denmark.”  He  declared: 

“We  demand  freedom — we  ac¬ 
cept  responsibility.” 

■  DITOR  ft 


Luckmon  Aims 
For  'Balance' 
In  Ad  Budgets 


Luckma 


Cambridge,  Mass.— Charlti 
Luckman,  newly-elected  prta- 
dent  of  Lever  Brothers  Co.,  dt- 
dared  in  an  in¬ 
terview  with 
Ediior  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  this  week 
that  there  must 
be  “a  balance” 
between  the  ad¬ 
vertising  b  u  d  - 
get  slices  de¬ 
voted  to  radio 
and  to  publica¬ 
tions. 

Hitherto  re¬ 
puted  to  be 
heavily  in  favor 
of  radio  adver¬ 
tising,  Mr.  Luckman  clariilg 
generally  his  stand  by  saying; 

“I  have  proved  my  interest  ii 
radio,  it  is  true;  but  I  mat 
make  this  clear:  No  advertkit 
can  afford  to  get  out  of  balaaK 
There  is  no  fixed  percentiii 
that  I  can  say  should  be  devoted 
to  publication  advertising,  ud 
by  that  I  mean  to  include  new- 
papers. 

“It  depends  on  the  businiB 
and  its  products.  There  is  no 
yardstick.  But  at  Pepsoden: 
and  now  at  Lever  Brother!  I 
shall  advocate  that  this  baUoa 
be  maintained  between  the 
amount  of  the  budget  spent  oe 
publications  advertising  and 
that  to  be  spent  on  radio  adver 
tising.  .  .  .  And  if  I  find  that  in¬ 
sufficient  balance  is  being  main¬ 
tained  here  at  Lever  Brother! 
it  is  my  determination  to  eoc 
rect  that  situation.” 

In  recent  years.  Lever  Brotk- 
ers’  ^vertising  budget  has  to¬ 
taled  about  $14,000,000  annually 
Some  20%  of  that  amount  his 
gone  into  daily  newspapers. 

The  Pepsodent  Division  his 
divided  its  expenditures  aboot 
equally  between  newspapas 
and  radio.  Sponsor  of  the  hi|h- 
ly-rated  Bob  Hope  radio  show. 
Pepsodent’s  toothpaste  advertk 
ing  bill  has  amounted  to  cloK 
to  $1,000,000  a  year;  only  1%  d 
that  has  been  spent  in  newgir 
pers. 

Other  Pepsodent  product! 
however — tooth  powder,  tooth¬ 
brushes,  antiseptic,  etc.— hnw 
had  heavy  newspaper  play,  ir 
most  $1,000,000  in  1945. 

For  about  a  decade  the  im 
behind  that  performance  » 
been  Mr.  Luckman,  whose  er 
vation  from  the  executive  vier 
presidency  to  the  presidency  » 
Lever  Brothers  was  announed 
this  week. 

Mr.  Luckman’s  election  cuto- 
nates  a  career  often  chaiacter 
ized  as  “fabulous”  and  ‘odj’ 
oric.”  A  1931  graduate  ® 
architecture  from  the  Univernty 
of  Illinois,  he  took  in  that  it 
pression  year  a  “temporaff 
job  as  a  soap  salesman. 
tions  came  fast  and  in  1936  he 
became  vicepresident  of 
dent  in  charge  of  sales;  in  W 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  ^ 
and  advertising;  in  1938  viei- 
president  and  general  oiana^ 
in  1941  executive  vicepresldia*' 
and  in  1943  president. 
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IcBABLES  LINTERN  SIBLEY, 
71  former  president.  Mon- 
rtti  Que.,  Herald  Publishing 
Cg.  and  editor-in-chief.  Herald, 
jjji  in  Montreal  June  2. 

Qgjuujs  Gold,  65,  one-time 
jjblisher.  Long  Island  (N.  Y.) 
gjotiicle,  died  May  31  in  Long 
Beicfa.  L.  L 

josiPH  Chaikin.  61,  a  mem- 
of  the  editorial  staff  and 
MBier  city  editor  and  manag- 
^  editor  of  the  Jewish  news- 
jM,  the  Philadelphia  Day, 
jj/A  recently. 

|n»i  B.  Mickey,  54,  one-time 
Kiorter.  editorial  and  feature 
(liter,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
Press,  died  in  Chicago  May 
*  liter  a  long  illness. 

AiTHi'R  Bartlett  Maurice,  73, 
one-tkne  literary  editor.  New 
fork  Herald  and  the  Sun,  died 
jbf  31  in  Stamford,  Conn. 

John  Joseph  Taft,  47,  an  em- 
pj^  of  the  research  and  mar¬ 
keting  division,  advertising  de¬ 
portment,  New  York  Journal- 
Surican,  died  recently. 

Edwin  Stafford  Wenis,  76, 
who  served  as  editor  for  42 
yeirs  of  the  Chillicothe  (O.) 
Scioto  Gazette  before  his  retire¬ 
ment  eight  years  ago,  died  in 
Serinton,  Pa..  June  1. 

Bitan  Joseph  Degnan,  33. 
onetime  employe  of  Young  & 
Rubicam  Advertising  Agency 
ind  later  of  the  Rutland  (Vt.) 
Bmld.  died  June  1  in  the  Glen- 
cliff.  N.  H.,  Hospital,  after  being 
in  poor  health  for  eight  years. 
H.  G.  Funkhouser.  46,  former 
editor.  Fort  Madison  (la.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Democrat  and  later  with 
the  U.P.,  New  York,  died  at  the 
home  of  his  brother  in  Fort 
Madison  May  28. 

Philip  Moore,  56,  creator  of 
the  newspaper  cartoon,  “Strange 
.ts  It  Seems,”  died  in  La  Jolla, 
Calif.,  May  29,  He  started  his 
newspaper  career  on  the  Osh- 
ItoA  (Kan.)  Daily  Northwest- 
m. 

Thomas  Stewart  Lyon,  80,  a 
(onner  managing  editor  and  di¬ 
rector.  Toronto  Globe,  died 
June  1. 

Ambrose  Falk,  45,  city  editor, 
LhM  (0.)  Daily  News,  died  in 
hii  home  May  30  after  a  five- 
month  illness, 

Ronald  Millar,  56,  managing 
editor,  Compton’s  Pictured  En- 
Wlopedta,  and  formerly  of  the 
Oesver  ( Colo. )  Rocky  Moun¬ 
ts  News  and  the  Chicago  Eve- 
eisg  American,  died  recently  in 
Chicago. 

Mis.  Katheryn  Hour,  67,  for- 
Wr  society  editor,  XJrbana  ( O. ) 
^en,  died  May  29  in  Chevy 
Chase.  Md. 

James  T,  Beckwith,  80,  presi¬ 
dent,  Beckwith  Specif  Agency, 
{«  more  than  30  years,  di^ 
**y  14  at  Somerville,  N.  J. 

.1*  D.  Tayloh,  88,  former  pub- 
B  oW  Vancouver 

(B.  C.)  World,  died  June  4. 

James  Tom  Webb,  53,  asso- 
with  the  circulation  de- 
wment,  Macon  (Ga.)  Tele- 
from  1917  until  1940,  died 
*•7  25. 

A.  Carden,  80,  lawyer 


and  formerly  a  correspondent  in 
the  West  and  Middle  West  for 
the  Washington  Star  and  other 
new^apers,  died  June  3. 

Joseph  Shaplen,  53,  veteran 
reporter.  New  York  Times,  and 
a  specialist  on  labor,  died  of  a 
heart  attack  June  4. 

Edward  Quinlan,  of  the 
Hempstead  (L.  I.)  Newsday 

business  office,  died  recently. 

■ 

W.  E.  Hartmus  Dies; 
Leader  in  Pacific  NW 

Portland,  Ore. — W.  E.  Hart¬ 
mus.  a  veteran  of  nearly  40 
years  in  the  business  offices  of 
newspapers  in  Portland  and  San 
Francisco,  died  here  June  2  at 
the  age  of  74.  He  was  born  in 
Chillicothe.  Mo. 

Aside  from  two  brief  excur¬ 
sions  into  the  merchandising 
field, -he  spent  his  entire  work¬ 
ing  life  with  new-spapers,  be¬ 
ginning  in  1899  with  the  old 
Portland  Telegram.  In  1905  he 
went  to  the  San  Francisco  Call 
as  cashier.  He  returned  to  the 
Oregonian  in  1907  and  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  business  manager  in 
1910,  which  position  he  held 
until  his  retirement  in  1938. 

Mr.  Hartmus  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Pacific  North¬ 
west  Newspaper  Publishers’  As¬ 
sociation  which  he  served  for 
many  years  as  treasurer  and 
vicepresident.  A  son,  Laurence 
E.  Hartmus,  is  with  the  San 
Francisco  office  of  the  Wolf 
Street  Journal. 

m 

L.  W.  Millspaugh  Dies; 
New  Bedford  Ad  Chief 

New  Bedford,  Mass. — ^Leonard 
W.  Millspaugh,  37.  advertising 
director  of  the  New  Bedford 
Standard-Times  and  former  ad¬ 
vertising  solicitor  for  the  Cape 
Cod  Standard-Times,  died  .sud¬ 
denly  at  his  home,  June  4  after 
playing  golf. 

Mr.  Millspaugh,  a  native  of 
Winfield,  Kas.,  had  been  man¬ 
ager  of  classified  advertising  for 
the  Wichita  (Kas.)  Beacon,  and 
manager  of  the  real  estate  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Boston  Amer¬ 
ican  and  Sunday  Advertiser,  be¬ 
fore  he  joined  the  Standard- 
Times  organization  as  -advertis¬ 
ing  solicitor. 

He  left  the  Army  Air  Forces 
as  a  major  last  February  after 
3V^  years  of  service.  Upon  his 
return  to  civilian  life  he  was 
appointed  advertising  director 
of  the  Standard-Times. 

■ 

C.  T.  Malcolxnson  Dies; 
Jackson  Aide  at  Trial 

Washington — Charles  T.  Mal- 
colmson,  who  served  Justice 
Robert  H.  Jackson  as  press  re¬ 
lations  director  when  Jackson 
was  Attorney  General,  and  who 
joined  him  recently  in  the  same 
capacity  on  the  war  crimes 
prosecution  staff  in  Germany, 
died  of  a  heart  attack  last  week 
at  Nuernberg. 

Malcolmson  was  39  years  old. 
a  native  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and 
was  educated  in  Kenyon  Col¬ 
lege  and  in  Denmark.  He  began 
newspaper  work  with  the  City 
News  Bureau  in  Chicago  in 
1932,  and  from  1933  to  1940  was 
in  the  Washington  Bureau  of 
the  Philadelphia  Record  and  the 
New  York  Post. 


Connecticut  Daily 
Suspends,  Is  Sold 

Norwalk.  Conn. — The  South 
Nortoalk  Sentinel,  p.m.  daily 
which  suspended  publication 
June  1,  has  been  sold  but  there 
has  been  no  announcement  of 
whether  the  new  owners  will  re¬ 
vive  it. 

The  paper,  established  in  1870, 
announced  in  its  last  edition  that 
it  was  ceasing  iteration  because 
"the  management  has  been  very 
much  disappointed  at  the  lack 
of  response  and  cooperation 
from  the  majority  of  the  mer¬ 
chants.  in  South  Norwalk  espe¬ 
cially.  but  wishes  to  thank  the 
few  that  did  help  to  support  the 
paper.” 


Suffers  Skull  Fracture 

Rochester,  N.  Y. — Victim  of 
a  fractured  skull  suffered  in  a 
fall  while  covering  the  recent 
citywide  .strike.  Joseph  J.  Durn- 
herr.  Times  -  Union  photogra¬ 
pher,  was  reported  in  fairly 
good  condition  this  week  in  St. 
Mary’s  Hospital. 


Classified  Ads 

SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time — .50  par  Una 
I  timaa— .40  par  lina  par  inaarHaa 
HELP  WANTED  AND 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONt 
I  tima — .90  par  lina 
I  timaa — .80  par  lina  par  iniartlaa 
t  timaa— w70  par  lina  par  inaartlan 
3  linaa  minimum 

Count  approntmataly  tra,  6  lattar 
arorda,  oqa  Una. 

fORMS  CLOSE  WEDNESDAY  NOON 


Nawapapar  Brakara 

CAPABLE  HANDUMO  baTing,  aalii^g, 
mergera  dailiea  or  weekliea,  anywhere 
in  U.  S.  No  leaaea  or  trades.  Len 
Feighner  Agency,  Nashville,  Mich. 
CONFIDENTIAL  INFOBBIATION 
On  Daily  Newspaper  Propertiec 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventnra,  Calif. 
MAT  BBOTHEBS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 

nnd  sold  without  pnblicity. _ 

★  ★  “The  Golden  Rule”  is  our  yard¬ 
stick.  Arthur  W.  Stypes,  635  Market 
St.,  San  Franciaco  5,  Calif. 


Naarapapara  Waatad 

TOTTNO  VA.  FTTBLISHXB  (waakly) 
Waata  dally  la  TirgUla.  Hat  $T6.000. 
George  Olantaa,  Tappahanaoek,  Va. 
TWO  Navy  veterans,  experienced  news¬ 
men,  want  Southern  county  seat  week- 
ly.  Box  4785,  Editor  A  Pnblieher. 
WEEKLY  Konght  by  qualified  career 
newspaper  man.  Adequate  capital  for 
established  sizable  newspaper  within 
400  miles  radius  of  N.  Y.  0.  Re¬ 
plies  confidentiai.  William  Peart. 
666  Prospect  Avenue,  West  Orange, 

N.  J. _ 

EDITOR  Wants  Shopping  News  or 
small  weekly  located  West  or  Sonth- 
west.  Lease  or  Roy.  Quick  deal. 

Box  4831,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

YOUNG  MAN  seeks  publication,  pre¬ 
ferably  magasine.  which  it  or  can  be 
centralised  in  Metropolitan  New  York. 
Must  be  fully  established  and  showing 
net  profit  approximately  $15,000  to 
$25,000.  Please  state  details.  Box 

4804,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

OOHMUNITT  NEWSPAPEB,  Chicago 
or  sabnrbe,  by  able  man.  Have  cash. 
Oorrespondenee  confidential.  Box 
4800,  Editor  i  Publisher. 


_ Wows  papers  Ft  SaU _ 

MONTHLY  trade  pnblication.  Excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  for  development.  Box 
4825,  Editor  A  Pnbliaher. 


_ Hawapdpata  For  Salt _ 

SUNDAY  PUBLICATION  near  New 
York  City  inelnding  trade  weekliea, 
local  weeklies,  job  shop,  engraving 
plant,  groited  over  $225,000  in  past 
year.  AP,  U.P.,  INS  wirea.  i’ree  and 
clear.  Price  $600,000.  Give  bank 
references.  Must  be  financially  re¬ 
sponsible.  Only  answer  if  mean  busi¬ 
ness.  Cash  deal.  Box  4830,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 

'Astern  n.  y.  weekly.  $7,000 

year  profit.  $25,000  year  groaa.  No 
job  printing.  Housing  available. 
Total  price  $7,000  cash.  Box  4832. 

Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 

WILL  SELL  part  intereat  in  small 
daily  to  man  or  couple  qualified  to 
operate  as  publiaber.  Investment 
$7,500  or  lees.  State  experience, 
status,  references.  Midwest.  Box 

4823,  Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 

dUTSTANDINO  Michigan  weekly,  in 
own  building,  netting  $12,000  yearly, 
for  sale.  Books  open  if  you  have 
$15,000  cash  down  payment.  Box 

4813,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

PIONEER  WEEKLY,  heading  for  a 
daily  in  Southern  Oalifornia.  Excep¬ 
tional  opportunity  in  healthful,  fast 
growing  region.  100%  advertising 
lineage  gain.  Purchaser  needs  ability 
and  resonrees  to  keep  pace  with  rapid 
developments.  Will  gross  $25,000  np 
this  year.  Address:  Publisher,  Box 
4802,  Editor  A  Pnblieher. 


Ihrfcgritgl  Biiliiiiil  he  SeU 

FOB  BALE,  one  font  of  each  of  ths 
following  Monotype  Mstricea.  As 
good  as  now.  Devinna  ontline  No.  42 
in  14,  18,  and  24  pt.  Gondy  Hand- 
tooled  No.  388  In  18.  24.  80,  36,  and 
48  pt.  Sheboygan  PrsM,  Sheboygaa, 
Wisconsin. _ _ 


FIVE-UNIT  HOB — good  as  new;  ent- 
off  23  9/16,  apeod  48,000.  Box  4710, 

Editor  A  Pnbliaher. _ 

16-PAOE  Potter  Rotary  Newspaper 
Press,  complete  with  stereo,  $8,000.00 
on  our  floor.  One  model  nine  Lino¬ 
type,  motor  and  eleatrie  pot  $1,500.00, 
One  ten-ten  Hoe  metal  furnace,  no 
burner,  no  pomp,  $500.00.  All  equip¬ 
ment  in  nso  now  and  in  good  condition, 
M.  Washington,  P.  O.  Box  6177, 

Miami,  Florida. _ 

HOE  5  Unit  Vertical  Type  Snper- 
Productlon  press,  23  9/16*  cut-off, 
60,000  per  hour,  A  0  drive,  reela. 

Hoe  and  Goss  Oetnple  21^*  cut-off. 
fine  for  colored  comics,  also  two  Tubu¬ 
lar  decks  complete.  Geo.  Oxford. 
Boise.  Idaho. _ 

NEW 

THOMPSON 

STEEL  MAKEUP  TABLE 
28x96*  Steel  top  two  tiers  page  siae 
steel  letterboards  and  51  slope  shelves 
to  accommodate  dble.  ool.  galleys. 

2  New  Thompson  steel  matrix  cabinets. 
12  fonts  used  Linotype  matrices  5H 
pt.  Ionic  No.  5  with  Bold  Face  No.  2. 
TYPE  A  PRESS  OF  ILLINOIS 
220  S.  Jefferson,  Ohleago  6. 

64  PAGE  GOSS  OCTUPLE 
4  Units — double  folder,  23  9/19  cut¬ 
off.  AC  drive,  will  do  color. 

48  PAGE  HOE  SEXTUPLE 
21^  cut-off,  doable  folder,  DC  drive, 
color  cylinder,  complete  stereo. 

BEN  SHULMAN 

552  E.  Main  St.,  Rochester  4.  N.  Y. 
FOB  SALE:  32  page  Oost  Rotary 
Magaiiue  Press.  Box  4812.  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Macfcanical  Eyufwi  WiPto^ 


WANTED 

Goss  press,  single  width  (two  pages 
wide),  13K  inch  printing  diameter — 
2lH  itch  ent-off  or  deck  for  same. 
Give  full  details  and  prices.  Box 
1042,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WANTED  TO  BUT 
Octuple  press,  21Vk  inch  cut-off.  Fur¬ 
nish  all  details.  Box  4274,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

WANTED:  16  or  32  page  Duplex  Tul^ 
ular  press  or  other  type,  good  condi¬ 
tion,  with  or  without  stereotype  equip¬ 
ment.  Box  4809.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WANTED  TO  BUT 
Single  width  press,  4  decks,  21%  inch 
cut-off.  State  all  details.  Box  4275, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

WANTED:  Color  attachment  for  Du¬ 
plex  Model  D  flat-bed  preaa.  Box 
4810,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


I^ITOR  »  PUILISHIR  fM>  Jmm  t.  im 
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Mtckaak*!  WaatoJ _ 

“WAVTU  TO  B0T” 

Ut«4  SO-Id.  h«nd  •MrMad  p*p«r  rat- 
tar;  ned  irra  bsra  1  e*l.  aad  1  ral. 
widths;  •  t«  10  ft.  stral  eompralBg 
room  tsMs ;  small  asad  proof  pross 
raitabla  for  proeflof  ragrarsr's  platsa. 
Wows-IMspatsh.  Mlebigaa  Otty,  lad. 
WAHTBD:'  Pour  latost  stjlo  Wido  84- 
Cbanael  Linotrpo  AuiM&rr  magasines 
Trp«  I-S007.  CloTeland  Sbojpplag 
News,  5800  Hamiltoa  Arsaoe,  Ofore- 

laad  14,  Ohio. _ 

RjIT  bud  Dnplsz  aad  Ooaa  Praasas 
•  paga,  ako  IS  or  18  page  StaraotTps 
Proases.  Adrlaa  samDreta  partiralars. 

VOBTHEUr  MAOnm  WOBKa 
Ifarshall  A  Jaffaraoa  Straata 
Phlladaipbla,  PaaasylTaala 

—  Two  quad  slagla  sridth 
prlatlng  pressas  with  81  ent-off 
with  stereotrps  aquipaieet  for  same. 

Advise  loeatloB,  priee,  eoadltlon  and 
when  arailable.  Box  4680,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

wanted'  to  bur  a  rotarr  press.  Good 

Rriee  paid.  Box  4827.  Editor  A  Pub- 

sher. _ _ _ 

WANTED  TO  BUT— 4  steel  turtle' 
with  steel  rollers.  Also  4  eiKht  column 
br  twenty-one  inch  capacity  chases 
with  side  and  foot  sticks  complete. 
Times'Republic^sn.  Marshalltown.  Iowa. 
NEWSPAPER  and  Maxasine  Rotary 
Press.  With  or  without  sterso.  AC 
or  DC  drives.  For  immediate  or  future 
removal.  Your  equipment  offered  in 
confidence  to  interested  parties  only. 
Primarily  for  export. 

BEN  SHULMAN 

552  E.  Mala  St.,  I^chester  4.  N.  T. 

Brairass  Oppgrtwilto 

B^PBBI^OBD  yaaag  sdltor  tatar- 
sated  la  parmaaeBt  eoaaaetloa  with 
gaod  paper  la  Roehy  Mta.  or  wastera 
tawa  of  aronad  10,000  Sa  40,000  pop- 
alatioB.  Oaa  make  rabataatial  tevast- 
meat.  Repllaa  caaldratial.  Box 

4600,  Editor  A  PabMsbac, _ 

NEWSPAPER  or  Ifaraxino  Publisher, 
Paper  or  Press  Manufacturer,  can  buy 
controlling  interest  in  patented  prod¬ 
uct  that  will  increase  and  improve 
Black  and  Onlnr  printing.  Type  of 
connection  as  important  as  875.000  in¬ 
vestment.  Box  4811.  Editor  A  Pub 

lisher. _ 

EXCELLENT  opportunity  for  pub¬ 
lisher  with  865.000  to  buy  building, 
plant  and  daily  paper  grossing  over 
880.000.  Offered  $80,000  for  building. 
Sound  proposition.  Will  stand  thor 
ough  investigation.  Must  be  treated 
in  confidence.  No  brokers.  M.  B.  P., 
Box  4821.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
BOTART  PBESSWOBK  ATAtLABLE 
We  can  furnish  rotary  presswork  to 
publishers,  advertisers  or  printers  who 
can  supply  their  own  paper.  Our 
presses  have  a  fixed  page  siaa  of  OH' 
X  OS'  and  deliver  signatures  of  16. 
24,  88.  48  and  64  pages,  or  multiples 
thereof.  Plant  locate  in  East  trith 
8  hour  service  to  New  York  and  over¬ 
night  service  to  Chicago.  Wo  invito 
inquiries,  which  we  will  treat  with 
strictest  confidence.  Box  4853,  Editor 
A  Publisher. _ 


Spacial  Sarvicw 
AWrOUECBKBMT  TO 
SPOBT  XDITOB8 

Vbe  Bslloaailr  kaowa  OOLLTER’S 
OHATTBR  A  IkAILT  TUBP  8BLB0- 
TtONS  aro  aow  bolag  syadicatad 
throaghoat  tbs  Uaitad  States  aad 
Oaaaoa. 

— PewwfBl  OlreulatUns  BuOder — 
For  fail  partieularo— Contact 
OOLLTXB^a  raws  BUBBAU 
188  West  Raadolpk 
_ Obieaga  1.  III. _ 


TOUB  ZJBRABT  BBSBABCH 

la  New  York  libraries,  etc.  fEnglish 
or  forein  laanagua)  accurately,  coib- 
prehenslvely  doaa.  Reasonable  rates; 
reliable,  prompt  service.  Div.  E,  Lib¬ 
rary  Research  Institute,  475  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  T. 

srraioATE 

Your  Comic  Strips,  Panels,  Columns 
As  a  former  syndicate  salesman  for 
Chicago  Times  Syndicate  and  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Bun  Sradieata,  I  will  pass  on  to 
yon  what  I  loaraod  while  persoaally 
selling  features  in  48  states. 

Oritlciain — OoUaboratlon — MarketlBg 
CHARLES  A.  TEPPER 
Tepper-McOsun  Productions 
21  West  47th  Street.  N.  T.  C. 


Wawspaper  Press  Eagiaeers _ 

ICAORINISTS  —  Dismantling,  moving, 
assembling  entire  newspaper  plants,  re- 
Miri,  raaint<^ano^.  nationwide. 

IaORKNZ  PIIINTICRM  M.%rHINIMTS  CO. 
gs  Roao  StTMte  Now  Tork  7.  N.  Y. 


■elpirBAlii  Bivii8lii8B 

HAVB  opening  for  lady  advertising 
solicitor  calling  on  ladies  shops  and 
related  institntTons  in  progressive  one 
daily  western  town  of  9,000  popnls- 
tion.  Ability  to  write  oeeaeional  news 
story  picked  up  on  street,  no  handi¬ 
cap.  Alao  aome  radio  station  work 
available.  W'rlte  Box  4767.  Editor  A 
Publisher,  giving  experience,  salary 
expected.  Enclose  recent  inapahot. 

ADVERTTSINO  MANAOER 
To  take  complete  charge  of  depart¬ 
ment  July  1st.  Must  be  competent 
layout,  copy  man;  good  salesman. 
Must  handle  sll  key  accounte.  Must 
have  ear.  Permanent.  Excellent 
working  conditions.  A  good  com¬ 
munity.  State  age.  experience,  salary 
requirements  and  send  photo  first  let¬ 
ter.  Write  Ouy  M.  Leedy,  jteneral 
manager.  Daily  Advance,  Eliiabeth 

City,  N  C. _ 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  Salesman. 
Opportunity  on  mid-weit  daily;  city 
of  15,000:  ABC  circulation  7,500.  Top 
aolieitor  from  onr  four  men  and  man¬ 
ager  display  staff  is  being  promoted 
to  advertising  manager  of  an  associate 
daily.  Our  department  services  260 
signed  yearly  display  contracts.  Prac¬ 
tically  all  copy,  other  than  chain,  is 
written  In  onr  offlce.  Sell  timea-a- 
week  excluaively,  no  exeeptiona,  no 
special  pages.  Prefer  young  man  who 
wants  to  learn  tlmea-a-week  plus 
plenty  of  good  hard  lelling.  Eneloae 
photo.  M^ite  Box  4773.  Editor  A 
Piihllsher. 

WABTRD:  Experienced  Advertliing 
man  to  work  on  weekly  tabloid.  $60 
per  week  to  start.  Write  experience 
Blaeker  Printing  and  Publishing  ffom 
pany,  550  Brandeia  Theater  Building. 

Omaha,  Nebraska. _ 

ADVEBTISINO  man  for  chain  week¬ 
lies  New  Tork  State.  Must  be  capable 
of  handling  sales,  copy  and  lay-out. 
State  qnslifleationa  and  salary  desired 
Waverly  Sun,  Inc.,  Waverly,  New 

York. _ _ 

REPRESENTATIVE  of  publisher  of 
Swiss  and  other  European  periodicals, 
in  N.  Y.  for  short  time,  geeks  advertis¬ 
ing  and  sales  representative  for  these 
pnblieations.  Must  be  resourceful, 
connections  important.  Box  4837. 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

OPPORTUNITY  to  become  National 
.Advertising  Manager  if  you  can  prove 
ability  sa  smart  merchandiser,  business 
developer  and  promotion  minded.  Start 
850  week  and  bonus  quarterly.  State 
experience,  references  and  sxamplet  of 
your  work  (letters,  promotion  pieces, 
ete.l.  Apply  .Advertising  Manager. 

Globa-Newi,  Amarillo,  Texas. _ 

POSITION  for  thoroughly  experienced 
display  advertising  salesman,  mnat 
know  layout  work  and  capable  of  co¬ 
ordinating  with  art  department.  Sal¬ 
ary,  henna  and  commission.  Send  full 
detsili,  references,  picture  and  ex¬ 
amples  of  work.  Advertising  Manager, 
Globe-News,  Amarillo,  Texas. 


Halp  Wraletl— Art 

MAGAZINE  ILLUSTRATOR  WART- 
KD  for  largt  metropolitan  daily  in 
Midwest;  mast  be  fully  experiancad; 
write  stating  qualilleationa,  aalary  de¬ 
sired  and  submit  samples.  Box  4781, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

RETOUCH  ARTIST  WANTED  by 
large  evening  daily  in  Middleweat; 
must  be  thoroughly  experienced  in 
handling  photographs  and  layoate. 
Write  tall  details.  Box  4782,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


_ MJp  Wii8aJ  Crcslatiaa _ 

WANTED — Circulation  Manager  for 
small  town  daily.  Middle  Wett,  who 
knows  how  to  tell  and  can  handle  car¬ 
rier  boys.  Good  opportunity  for  a 
fellow  with  something  on  the  ball. 

Box  4770,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

TOP  NOTCH  circulation  executive  who 
has  the  experienoe  and  proven  ability 
to  direct  e  metropolitan  operation  of 
100,000  daily  circulation.  Permanent, 
good  paying  position  to  man  qualifying. 
Send  all  detaila,  salary  expected  and 
photo  in  irat  letter.  Box  4834,  Editor 
A  Publiahar. 


_ Hetp  Wnated  EiUtarUI _ 

PROQRBS8IVB  Rocky  mountain  af¬ 
ternoon  dally  hat  opening  (or  experi¬ 
enced  reporter  or  copy  reader.  Prafer 
man  familiar  with  west.  Give  tall 
background,  experience  and  enclose 
recent  photograph  with  reply.  Box 
4778,  Editor  A  frihllaher. 

NATIONAL  MAOABINB  wants  an  ad¬ 
ditional  associate  editor  capable  of 
editing  teientifle  subject  matter  to 
that  it  can  be  understood  by  the  gen- 
erai  reader.  Shouid  be  acquainted 
with  physical  scleneea  such  as  chem¬ 
istry,  physics,  astronomy,  etc.,  and 
able  to  write  about  same.  Send  tall 
detaila  age,  edneatlnn,  experience, 
marital  statna,  salary  expected,  etc. 
Box  4764,  Editor  A  Whlisher. _ 

COBCPETENT  man  for  police  and  gen¬ 
eral  news  reporting.  State  experi- 
eiieo,  give  references.  Write:  Editor. 

Billlnga,  Mont.,  Gaselte. _ 

WANTED-  -Editor  who  has  ability  to 
take  full  charge  of  editcirial  and  ne\v.< 
department  of  Middle  West  daily  in 
town  of  35.000.  Must  know  newspa¬ 
per  organisation  and  rooperate  with  all 
depart inenrH.  Give  full  details,  stating 
age,  experience,  photograph  if  possible, 
etc.,  in  first  letter.  Address  Box  4833, 
Editor  A  Piililisher.  _ 


SUNDAY  EDITOR  with  Hair  for  de¬ 
veloping  and  handling  features.  Must 
know  picturo  layouts  and  make-up. 
Also,  rrsek  reporter  with  full  knowl¬ 
edge  of  desk  operation  for  eatablished 
Ohio  afternoon  daily.  Box  4822,  Edi- 
tor  A  Publisher. 

SECRETARY  —  capable,  intelligent, 
preferably  with  some  news  background 
wanted  for  news  service  executive  in 
N.  Y.  Headquarters  office.  Excellent 
opportunity  for  energetic,  ambitious 
person  to  progress.  Give  full  details 
and  background  to  Box  4850,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


EDITOR  AND  WRITER 


Well  established  Chicago  com¬ 
pany  of  business  ronsultants 
and  management  engineers 
needs  a  college  graduate 
with  a  flair  for  writing  to 
edit  and  aasist  in  preparation 
of  reports  and  manuals. 
Should  have  business  or  en¬ 
gineering  training  including 
experience  In  writing  or  edit¬ 
ing.  Excellent  opportunity  to 
become  ground<>d  in  the  fund¬ 
amentals  of  this  profession. 
Send  details  to  Box  4814, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


WANTED:  Girl  reporter  for  society 
and  general  assignment  and  secretarial 
work  in  editorial  department  of  small 
city  newspaper.  Permanent.  Box 
4808,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

WANTED:  Man  to  handle  copy  desk 
and  small  staff  daily  6,500  circulation 
southeastern  United  States,  permanent. 
Box  4807,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

MAKE-UP  MAN,  morning  paper  in  one 
of  nicest  small  eitiea  in  East.  Ad 
composition  experience  preferable  bnt 
not  required.  Give  references,  experi- 
encp.  Box  4806,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

BXPEEIBNOBD  copy  editor  needed  on 
lively  smsll-city  afternoon  daily  in  deep 
South.  Southern  background  and  vet¬ 
eran  preferred.  Must  be  reliable  and 
competent.  Write  tall  detaila  and  at¬ 
tach  recent  photo.  Good  pay  and  per¬ 
manent  place  for  right  man.  Address 
Box  4805,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


_ Hklp  W— tad — ^HralMAkkl _ 

LINOTYPE  OPERATOR  —  Midwest 
newspaper.  Union.  40-hour  week, 
852.  Box  4735,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WANTED- -Two  operators.  Southern 
coastal  town  near  beaobea  and  good 
fishing.  $56.80  per  week.  Foreman, 
Morning  News,  Savannah.  Qa. _ 

PERMANENT  position  for  good  lino¬ 
type  operator;  closed  shop;  card  not 
necessary  at  the  start  if  you  join  the 
union  within  reasonable  time.  Perma¬ 
nent  to  right  individual.  Pleasant 
working  conditions.  Philadelphia  Su¬ 
burban  Newspapers,  Inc.,  311  B.  Lan¬ 
caster  Ave.,  Ardmore,  Pa.  Phone 
ORKenwood  6050. 

ItlTOR  & 


Help  Wanted — Meckonwal 
LIHOTTra  OPERATOR 
Permanent.  Unlon-Bulletla, 
Wire  er  writa 


Walla.  Waeh. 


LINOTYPE  OPERATOR,  stralfkl 
ter,  ada  or  job.  Union,  b 
detail!  write  Newe-DianateA  ' 
Pity.  Ind.  ^ 


COMPOSING  room  foreman,  watkj 
not  white-handed  executive,'  tgvi^ 

ing  alley  expert,  must  hava'  iaitti _ 

leadership,  and  thorough  kaoiriiQ 
Union  rules.  No  softie  need  i3 
Afternoon  New  England.  Bo*"' 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


IttS^^O 


AD  COMPOSITOR  on  morning 
in  Virginia  city  of  15,000.  Wrt 


ing  personal  detnils,  reference!,  w 
Ml^rled.  News-Leader.  Stanntea  ?■ 


PLANT  SUPEBINTENDRHT,  W 
.Midwest  weekly,  combined  newmZT 


Write*. 


printing  plant.  Must  be  qualified* 
estimator,  stock  buyer,  general  !■» 
man,  etc.,  with  prnetical  meckidd 
experience.  Newspaper  circnkitlwia 
ceeds  7,500.  Well  equipped  ce^w 
ciiil  printing  shop,  10  employei.  dm 
eomparaWe  business.  Permaneat  laa. 
tion,  excellent  opportunity.  Scad  id 
particulars  of  experience,  perioial* 
tury.  State  approximate  salary  • 
peeled.  Replle.s  held  confidential,  la 
4843,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


PRESSMAN,  wanted  by  Iarge-t.__ 
press  room  equipped  with  Dnpla 
hulars.  Must  be  experienced  oa  tA 
type  of  equipment;  must  also  be  uin 
or  readily  eligible  to  membeiAk 
Seale  $74.64  days;  night  and  loldi 
shifts  10  and  15%  higher,  reqe- 
lively;  37  >.4 -hour  work  week;  nit 
vacations;  no  trouble;  best  of  cad- 
tions.  Shopping  News,  5809  Haatta 
Ave.,  Cleveland  14,  O. 


H  el  p  Wanted — Promotiea 


PROMOTION  ASSISTANT.  Haavil 
drive  and  imagination,  who  eai  e 
gsniae  and  conduct  editorial, 
and  circulation  events,  coateiti'al 
general  promotional  activity.  Ne 
keting  or  research  work.  Good  Km 
ern  city.  Write,  including  telnhaif 
niimher.  Box  4762,  Editor  A  PahnApli 


■urbis 

Ipwti.  et 


ASSISTANT  PROMOTION  UANAI 
N.  Y.  City  newapsper  ig  in  the  nsiha 
for  the  best  promotion  talent  it  m 
get  in  return  for  a  starting  uliTyii 
$6,000  and  a  chance  at  the  tap  jd 
within  six  months.  What  have  mk 
offer!  Box  4788,  Editor  A  Pnbllikg 


PROMOTION  MANAOEI 
Metropolitan  newspaper  near  Xw 
York  seeks  a  competent  and  txyui- 
enced  man  to  handle  iti  proadks 
and  public  relations.  This  ii  ti  ■ 
cellent  opportunity  for  an  aiMilU 
young  man  who  is  willing  te  rai 
hard  to  win  an  important  place  it  • 
growing  organization.  Pleass  liMk 
brief  outline  of  qualifications, 
ence  and  aalary  requirement  te  Bn 
4790,  Editor  A  Publiaher. 


Lifiranry  Afgy  Stiw 


ARTICLES,  Books.  Fiction.  Plan 
keted.  Free  reading,  Bertha  KImm*. 
130  East  40th  St.,  N.  Y.  16. 


NXWSFAFn  AMRLYIT1-TM» 
pky,  make-up,  atjrla,  arsetive;  |MM 
experleuM  la  getiiag  rteaMlk  R 
kaala.  Boa  4888,  Edltar  A  PeMMd 

PBODUOTION  MANACOR  epefTi 


newspaper  seeking  man  wltk  _ 
Highest  referenoea.  Can  gat  im 
with  all  department!  and  kaqp 
down.  Salary  $125  to  filM-  ** 
come  for  interview.  Box  4688, 

A  Publisher. 


YOU  WANT  special  represealetiM  jj 
New  York  City  and  vicinity.  I 
interviewed  in  Chicago  Ja®4  “ 
through  the  15th — after  that 
York  City.  Write  Box  4798,  • 

A  Publisher. _ _ 

FersMMl 


LABOR  RELATIONS  and 
man  with  background  in  hj 

and  graphic  arta  fields.  Oapab^  P* 
executing  labor  policiea  far  JJ 
newspaper  or  publisher’a  assoeltra 
Experienced  in  administering  pre@^ 
productive  of  poaitive  results  la  •■rj 
partmenta  and  preparation  ottul^ 
for  negotiations.  Prefer  So^  " 
Coast,  will  consider  other  loci 
Box  4819,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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— Ad«i»i»tr«tiT«  _ 

I^fiiOiO^BDXtOE,  1^000  city. 
tEreditortli'l'  executiT*  post 
■fl5"^ium  iiied  newspsper,  South- 

-C  irtistf*'*'  ‘l**'®*^  •“** 

iC^oatstsnding  paper.  Know  all 
■R^auits.  Oan  mase  InTestment. 

Box  4684.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

— AdTartisiag 

StTitn  (peeialtT  adrertlslng  for 
Ohnrch.  Business  Rerlew 
Theora  W.  Crosby,  13-14 
a  St.,  Whitestona.  L.  I. _ 

RBYlew  books,  plays,  movies, 
radio,  or  write  women’s 
LgMti,  interviews,  ete.  Box  4816, 

k  Publisher. _  _  . 

■^VEBTISINO  MANAOBB- 
SALESMAN 

If  Msrf  experience  metropolitan  aud 
iJl  town  dailies.  Qualified  layout 
^(opy  man.  Just  returned  4  years 
aliury  service  and  am  seeking  per¬ 
mit  location  in  Midwest  or  Pacific 
MkvFst.  Prefer  locality  10,000- 
a|40  population.  Married.  Two 
^Ino.  Can  furnish  finest  references 
art  production  caiiahiliiies  and  char- 
am  .4vailable  immediately.  Allen 
I.Hinler,  c.'o  Daily  Telegram.  Garden 
Stj,  Kinsas.  _ 

available  JULY  16TH 
IB  ireond  sales  and  service  man  for 
rtily.  Display,  classified,  promotion 
a4  if  the  occasion  arises,  write  news 
lurie*.  Uox  4663,  Kditor  &  Pub- 
fUrr _ 

Silistioiis  Wantad — Cartoonist 

OAOMAN— CARTOONIST 
(hale  itrlps,  full  page,  single  box  gag 
aitooni.  Desires  connection  with 
anpsper,  syndicate,  magaxine.  Vet. 

l«i  4793.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

IXFBBIENCED  Cartoonist.  Editorial, 
iisru,  etc.  Will  go  any  place.  Sara- 
pu  on  request.  Fred  J.  Johnson, 
llilS  32nd  N.E.,  Seattle  55,  Wash. 

SiBMtioas  Wantad — Circalatiort 

aiBT  SALES  MANAQBR— Metrop- 
dSu  ixMrience.  Fast,  thorough,  ef- 
Idat.  Real  producer.  Best  refer- 
am.  Arrange  interview  ICMA  con- 
fation.  Bex  4677,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

OntOULATION  MANAOEB 
CrtsUe  eiecntive,  proven  ability. 
Fiiwtion  minded.  Experience  morn- 
If.  sftemoon,  combination  to  125,- 
M  daily.  Can  build  smooth  running, 
Mieing  organisation.  Best  refer- 
aat.  ^x  4670,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SitaatioAa  Waata4 — E^fanrial 

VETERAN,  U.  S.  Army  correspondent 
ETC,  wishes  to  cover  Chicago  ter¬ 
ritory  for  publications,  foreign  wire 
services.  News,  feature  or  special  as¬ 
signments.  Part  time.  Box  4656, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

FBATUBB,  editorial,  and  research 
wriur.  Reviews,  reports,  speelal 
studies.  Experienced  large  dally  news¬ 
papers  and  government  Information. 
High  standards  of  workmanship.  All 
areas  considered.  Box  4603,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

NEWSMAN — 81,  six  years  sound  dally 
experience;  B.  A.;  joarnallam  M.  B. 
degree  top  school,  best  grades;  Intel¬ 
ligent,  veteran,  personable,  sober,  mar¬ 
ried — wants  city  editorship  small  or 
medlnm-sise,  or  copy  desk,  rewrite, 
reporting  large,  dally;  excellent  ref¬ 
erences  Box  4658,  Editor  and  Pub- 
llaher. 

EDITORIAL  APPRENTICE — Veteran. 
‘25,  single.  Looking  for  break  in 
newspaper  field.  College  editor.  Strong 
on  sports.  Prefer  small  city  paper. 
Box  4755,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER:  Police  best  to  City  Desk. 
18  years  experience.  U.P.  correspon¬ 
dent.  Prefer  Eastern  daily.  Box 

4751,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER-EDITOR — ex-Marine  cap¬ 
tain;  Yale  graduate;  25;  single;  5 
years’  experience.  Looking  for  job 
with  future.  Will  produce  results.  Sal¬ 
ary  $50.  For  details  write  Box  4782, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

WASHINGTON  coverage  seasoned 
correspondent.  Knows  business,  gov¬ 
ernment,  polities,  finance,  foreign 
trade.  Ten  years  In  capital.  Part  or 
full  time.  Box  4720,  Kditor  A  Pnb- 
lisher. _ 

OOPYDESK  TO  M.  E. 
Topflight  telegraph,  city  editor;  em¬ 
ployed;  eyeing  staff  stability,  perma¬ 
nence,  opportunity.  West;  assure  sn- 
perler  nerformance ;  married,  33.  Box 
4718,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

CORRESPONDENT.  Labor  expert, 
eronomist,  about  to  leave  for  Austria. 
Would  appreciate  free  lance  or  regu¬ 
lar  assignments  in  that  country.  Box 
4766,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EX-WAO  wants  Reporting,  Rewrite 
Position  Daily,  New  York  City  and 
vicinity.  Reporter  Bronx  Daily  Pre- 
War,  Public  Relations  .Army,  Over¬ 
seas  2%  years  Europe.  Now  Staffer 
Associated  Press,  Washington.  D.  C. 

ANYBODY  INTERESTED! 

Sylvia  Spielman,  Fordham  4-7041. 
Call  between  3-6  P.M. 


Silsstions  Wanted— EdiloriaJ 

r: -  general  assignment  or  re- 

l^TANT  TO  EDITOR.  14  years  VVRITE.  College  graduate,  30,  single, 
opwence:  general  reporting,  features  employed  paper  100,000  circulation, 
jmiwi;  several  years  writing  for  and  Thoroughly  trained,  best  references. 

Dept,  pubhca*  Want  writing  reporter  or  rewrite  on 
^  Labor  and  Iiulustry  Review  ;  metropolitan  daily  strictly  on  make 
ffratly  assistant  Editor  of  large  steel  b.gj,.  Minimum  $75.  Box  4776. 

stutry  house  organ;  former  head  of  Rjitor  A  Publisher. 

•Hna  s  Page — ^Metropolitan  daily. 

•nisa  Yeager,  “Rokeby  Farms,’’ 

fuTTlowii  on  Hudson,  N.  Y.  .  -  '■  ■  "  '  . -  '  - 

- "T;  BdY  TRAINING  IS  GVEB 

FBANOlSCO  coverage  on  specinl  Now,  at  27,  I’m  ready  for  a  Wash- 
mwineDts,  features  offered  maga-  ington  reporting  job  in  which  I  can 
an  trade  journals,  newspapers  by  top-notch  writing  ability,  an  alert. 

newswoinan  ten  years  experi-  discerning  mind  and  this  background; 
•"Writer’  editor  domestic,  foreign  College  Joum.  and  degree;  reporting 
•s"-  Box  4828,  Editor  A  Publisher.  desk,  small  and  medium  dailies; 


I  CLASS  oopyreader  with  top  ex¬ 
ec.  seeks  opportunity.  Young, 
■  Box  4704,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


reporting,  features  and  editing  AP 
bureau;  big-city  copydesk.  Box  No. 
4683,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


UPORTER,  23,  colTege  graduate,  JAPANESE  COVERAGE?  Ex- 

jHUgl»L«treet._lW58._N.jr  b/«  TTe^rmVndau'oS: 

bran,  married,  1  year  journalism.  Previous  stories  from  Japan  carried 
b.  of  Missouri,  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  l>7  many  dailies  and  national  raaga- 
•*«  reporting  job  anywhere.  Box  sines.  Interested  in  any  offer.  Box 
8,  Editor  A  Publisher.  4763,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


H  C.  of  Missouri,  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

Jo**  anywhere.  Box 
?»i  Editor  A  Publisher. 


pWLY-BX  O.  I.,  31,  married,  college,  WHAT  LIBERAL,  Democratic  editor 
aigasine  or  trade  paper  chal-  or  publisher  will  make  honeat  woman 
^  demanding  full  use  of  present  of  sble,  prodnetive  leg-snd-desk  work- 
“■t  sad  tho.te  which  will  develop.  now  prostituting  her  gifts  and  skills 
sr  socesssful  background;  Fac-  *o  muddle-headed  reactionism!  Dis- 
.  writing,  advertising,  small  news-  «erning  news  reporter;  free  lance  fea- 
2*! sad  hoase  organ  editing.  Knows  lore  writer  to  leading  papers;  crisp, 
'**•’5.  production  thoroughly.  Box  direct  stvle,  no  journalese;  small  city, 
■^■Editor  a  Pnhii.i.„-  metropolitan  experience,  beat,  general 

tmim..  .  . - ^ -  assignment,  slot.  rim.  Seeks  job  nn- 

?**T^*^  J-  Missouri,  der  policies  that  do  not  stultify  ms- 

•?P*"*nos.  reference,  desires  ture  intelligence,  outrage  New  Deal 
®ox  4708,  social  ideals,  sadden  Irish  heart.  Box 
•  PabUsher.  4779,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

‘•ITOR  R,  PUILISHIR  for  Jun*  8.  1«4« 


"sarrled  vet.,  B.  J,  Missouri, 


_ Sitaatiorts  WaafaR — EJiMrial 

BOOK  EDITOR  for  Los  Angeles  ares. 
No  ivory  towers,  ex-UI  can  build  mass 
interest  and  community  prestige  for 
right  publisher.  Excellent  news,  book 
background.  Available  July  15. 
Write  Box  4820,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
NEWSWOMAN,  5  years  newspaper, 
radio,  U.P.,  ready  publicity  job  N.  Y. 
C.,  Washington.  Write  Box  4847, 

Editor  A  Publisher.  _ _  _  _ 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  preferred,  other 
localities  considered  by  young  woman 
with  all-around  news  and  feature  cov¬ 
erage  on  daily,  radio.  Magaxine  re¬ 
search.  Good  shorthand.  University 
graduate.  Box  4846,  Editor  A  Pnb- 

lisher. _ _ 

SUNDAY  and  feature  editor,  ninny 
years’  experience  on  good  newspaper, 
invites  inquiries  concerning  his  ability 
to  fill  executive  editorial  position. 
Available  for  interview.  inquiries 
will  be  considered  cunfidriitinl.  Box 
4840.  Kditor  A  Publisher. 

Feature  Writer-Photographer 
Prepare  popular  or  technical  articles, 
product  publicity,  methods  manuals. 
Industrial  and  advertising  photographs 

Flanned  and  expertly  produced.  7  yrs. 
ree-lance  experience  feature  articles, 
textbooks,  publicity  stories,  instruc¬ 
tional  itciiis.  Age  33.  Available  now. 

Box  4799,  Editor  A  PuhiUher.  _ 

EDITOR,  experienced  foreign  affairs 
periodical,  planning,  rewriting,  pro¬ 
duction;  also  editor,  production  man¬ 
ager,  typography,  trade  and  educa¬ 
tional  book  publishing.  Now  em¬ 
ployed.  Box  4839,  Editor  A  Pub- 

Usher _ 

AVAILABLE:  editor,  managing  editor, 
editorial  or  feature  writer  newspaper 
or  syndicate.  52.  Extensive  back¬ 
ground  America,  foreign  countries. 
Single,  sober,  .steady.  Box  4801,  Kdi- 

tor  A  Publisher, _ 

MAKEUP  EDITOR — Also  competent 
ns  copyreader,  good  on  layouts;  now 
employed  on  large  daily;  like  to  go 
west,  preferably  coast.  Box  4815, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR,  ’25  years  experi¬ 
ence,  all  depts.,  mechanical  supt.,  wire, 
layout,  copy  desk.  Now  city  slot. 
37.  Journalism  graduate.  Box  4848. 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EDITOR  and  columnist  capable  of  get¬ 
ting  along  with  people.  Ability  to 
make  word.s  speak  loudly  or  softly,  as 
the  oceasioii  demands,  with  equal  ef¬ 
fectiveness.  At  present  one  of  most 
successful  and  best-known,  young  pub¬ 
lic  relations  men  in  raiddlewest.  For¬ 
mer  editor  and  editorial  writer.  Edi¬ 
torials  reprinted  and  quoted  nationally. 
Age  33,  happily  married,  two  children, 
Protestant.  Top  references  and  ample 
proof  of  ability.  Experienced  in 
policy,  politics,  industrials,  newspaper 
management,  research,  public  opinion 
analysis,  and  public  relations.  Will 
consider  editorship  of  newspaper  from 
15  to  50,000  eirculation,  editorial  as¬ 
sistant  on  larger  or  metropolitan  news¬ 
paper,  director  of  public  relations,  or 
assistant  to  publisher.  If  you  are 
looking  for  an  energetic  man  with 
practical  ideas  plus  experience  and 
ability  to  see  them  through,  address : 
Editor,  Apartment  623,  Reward  Hotel. 

Detroit  2,  Michigan. _ 

u  seeks  to  teach  journalism. 

Master’s  degree.  Excellent  newspaper 
and  magazine  background.  Box  4824, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

OPERATION  CROSSROADS 
.Accedited  correspondent  scheduled  to 
attend  both  atomic  bomb  teits  at 
Bikini  Atoll  can  take  on  additional 
aasignments  for  magaxinee,  newepa- 
papere,  national  or  foreign  syndicates. 
Also  have  broadcasting  and  photo¬ 
graphic  accreditation.  Wire  imme¬ 
diately.  Box  4852,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. _ 

EDITORIAL  assistant,  college  grad¬ 
uate,  Army  experience  newipaper- 
radio,  seeks  position  publishing  house, 
house  organ.  Box  4851,  Editor  A 
Pnblisher. _ 

AGGRESSIVE,  ALERT,  ABLE,  re¬ 
porter — deskman,  25,  eeeks  immediate 
opening  large,  small  daily.  Specialties: 
sports.  Labor,  Go  anywhere,  no  de¬ 
pendents.  A,  B.,  M.  S.  Columbia 
.founialism  SchiMil.  Box  4849  E.AP. 
OOPYBEADE^ -Telegraph  and  make¬ 
up  editor,  metropolitan  experience. 
East  preferred.  Box  4854,  Editor  A 
Pnblisher. 


Situtioat  W —ted — Editorwl 

OUB — editor  prep  school  paper;  copy 
boy — cub  reporter.  Available  for 
summer.  Working  experience.  Ma¬ 
ture — reliable.  N.  Klein  11,  222  W. 

59th.  N.  Y.  U.  19. _ 

WILL  go  anywhere ;  Reporter-Photog¬ 
rapher;  experienced  small  town  New 
York  daily,  1  year  N.  Y.  Times,  Colum¬ 
bia  School  Journalism.  Box  4838, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ , 

FAB  WEST  EDITORS  I 
Dependable  sports  writer  or  copy  desk 
man,  lu  years'  experience;  past  2  as¬ 
sistant  sports  editor  metropolitan 
daily.  Excel  at  makeup  work.  Box 

4845,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EIGHT  years  pre-war  newspaper  and 
press  association  experience ;  sports 
editor,  rewrite,  politics,  city  desk,  fea¬ 
tures  and  general  assignment.  Re¬ 
cently  discharged  from  Infantry  fol¬ 
lowing  44  mouths  service,  ‘29,  married, 
desiring  location  with  progreeaive 
sheet.  Best  of  references.  Available 
at  once.  Uox  4841,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lisher.  _ _ 

YOUNG  NEWSMAN.  veteran  member 
of  a  tup  C.  S.  PM  rewrite  staff,  wants 
to  make  a  permanent  ehauge  to  a  small 
.Midwestern  daily.  Prefer  city  under 
70,000.  News,  city,  or  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  depending  on  size  of  paper.  Would 
like  an  interview  with  publisher  to 
show  past  work,  what  i  can  contribute 
to  a  vigorous,  honest  newspaper,  and 
why  1  want  to  i  hange.  Excellent  ref¬ 
erences.  Box  4842,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher; _ 

VETERAN,  News  Kditor  Army  daily, 
wants  exp.  weekly  or  small  daily. 
Salary  zee.  Any  part  USA.  Write 

Box  4844,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

COLLEGE  graduate,  female,  23,  wants 
summer  repurtiug  job,  small  town 
newspaper.  Year  and  a  half  experi¬ 
ence  with  Time  Magazine.  Free  lance 
research,  encyclopedia.  Prefer  north¬ 
east  section,  but  will  consider  any 
location.  Box  4798,  Editor  A  Pub- 
lisher. 

VETERAN,  25,  single,  B.A.  Army  «x- 
perience  as  reporter-editor.  Wants 
position  on  progressive  newspaper. 
Available  immediately.  Box  4803, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EDITORIAL  position  desired  by  young 
woman  with  2  years’  newspsper  ex¬ 
perience;  M.S.  Journalism.  B.A.  Eco- 
nomics.  Box  4817,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

REPORTER — Editorial  Assistant,  25, 
college  graduate,  4  years’  experience. 
Rewrite,  copyreading,  make-up.  Box 
4826,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER — Now  working  as  copy- 
reader  N.  Y.  city  daily  with  too  little 
to  do.  Wants  general  assignment  post. 
Three  years'  experience.  Missouri. 
Married.  Ex-lst  Lt.  Box  4835,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

SiMhIiohs  WsMsd  Msrfchhihhl 

LINOTYPE  OPERATOR.  Preferably 
iu  and  around  New  York  Oity.  Box 
4796,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 

Sihutioiu  Wshte^— PWttogmphhr 

NEWS,  feature  photographer  ( 10 
years'  experience)  desires  spot  medi¬ 
um  size  city  daily.  Now  employed  on 
national  magazine.  Box  4818,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

PHOTOGRAPHER  —  New^  featnres, 
studio,  free  lance  aasignments — will 
travel  or  locate  anywhere.  Box  4797, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

Sifhiihhi  WhMhJ  NMic  KslhHhH 

FUBUO  RELATIONS  man,  38,  now 
in  industry,  sseks  bettsr  spot.  Weil 
qualified  for  newspsper  public  rela¬ 
tions.  Prsfei  msdinm  sissd  city. 
^x  4886,  ESttor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

AOOBBSSIVB  public  relations  dlree- 
tor,  29,  earning  85,200,  experienced 
in  all  media;  cxeeilent  bsckgrennd  in 
editorial  field.  Box  4704,  Editor  A 
Pnblisher. _ 

LEAVING  NAVY  PUBLIC  RELA¬ 
TIONS  on  Jane  3.  Was  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Director,  City  of  Boston;  four 
years  radio  announcing,  writing,  pro- 
dneing;  editor  printing  magaiine  two 
years;  writer  for  ten  years;  public 
relations  for  past  five  years.  Desire 
good  PR  opportunity.  Box  4758,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 


BY  THE  TIME  this  gets  into 
print  this  columnist  will  be  on 
his  w£ty  to  the  "big  blow”  in  the 
South  Pacific.  Vice-Admiral 
W.  H.  P.  Blandy,  head  of  the 
Joint  Task  force  carrying  out 
“Operation  Crossroads,”  in  a  na¬ 
tional  magazine  article  called 
Bikini  “an  obscure  island.”  It 
might  have  been  "obscure”  at 
one  time  but  right  now  and  for 
the  next  few  months  more  words 
are  being  written  and  will  be 
written  about  it  than  probably 
any  other  island  in  the  world. 

By  special  train  from  Wash¬ 
ington  the  atomic  press  corps 
will  travel  to  San  Francisco  and 
embark  there  the  morning  of 
June  12.  Six  days  later  they 
stop  over  at  Honolulu  for  a  day 
and  then  on  to  Kwajalein  and 
Bikini  arriving  about  June  29. 
The  explosion  is  scheduled  to 
take  place  July  1 — but  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  weather  it  might  be 
staged  a  day  or  two  later. 

Our  function  is  to  let  you 
know  how  the  press  corps  gets 
along.  We  Intend  to  do  that 
weekly  in  this  space  with  an 
occasional  extra  story  elsewhere 
in  the  issue.  With  about  200 
newspaper,  magazine  and  radio 
representatives  along,  most  of 
them  on  the  USS  Appalachian, 
there  should  be  plenty  to  write 
about. 

Anyway,  we’ve  had  our 
“shots”  and  received  our  orders. 
We’re  off  for  the  biggest  story 
of  the  atomic  age — next  to  the 
dawn  of  that  age  at  Hiroshima. 
•  •  • 

BEFORE  departing,  we  wish  to 
report  the  sequel  to  last 
week’s  item  about  the  rebirth 
of  phoney  “press  cards.”  Some¬ 
thing  is  being  done  about  it. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  is  interested  in  putting  a 
stop  to  this  racket.  We  passed 
on  to  the  F’TC  the  card  about 
which  we  wrote  and  after  due 
Investigation  action  might  be 
taken  by  that  agency. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  per¬ 
sons  who  might  be  tempted  in 
the  future  to  print  some  “press 
cards”  of  their  own  we  wish  to 
reveal  that  the  FTC  has  prose¬ 
cuted  this  racket  in  the  past 
when  it  involved  goods  in  inter¬ 
state  commerce  and  it  is  ready 
to  take  action  in  the  future. 

•  •  • 

WE’VE  had  a  lot  to  say  on  this 
page  about  criticism  of  the 
American  press  appearing  in 
labor  papers.  Periodically,  we 
carry  a  digest  of  such  unfavor¬ 
able  comment. 

It  is  so  unusual  to  find  a 
labor  paper  saying  something 
Cood  alK>ut  American  newspapers 
that  the  only  single  instance  of 
this  that  has  co.me  to  our  atten¬ 
tion  in  recent  mont^  is  worth 
quoting  here  in  full.  It  is  en¬ 
couraging  to  find  that  not  all 
labor  paper  editors  are  anti¬ 
newspapers  all  the  time. 

The  following  editorial  ap¬ 
peared  May  24  in  The  Labor 
Union,  an  AFL  weekly  paper 
printed  in  Dayton,  Ohio: 


'Service — Or  Subservience?' 

“According  to  reliable  sur¬ 
veys  it  is  the  habit  of  the  aver¬ 
age  American  to  spend  more 
time  per  day  listening  to  the 
radio  than  doing  any  other  sin¬ 
gle  thing,  other  than  sleeping 
and  working. 

"In  a  like  manner,  the  aver¬ 
age  American,  is  the  best  in¬ 
formed  individual  in  the  world 
through  the  thousands  of  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  printed 
daily  by  the  best  inform^  pub¬ 
lishers  in  the  world. 

“The  listening  habits  and  the 
reading  habits  of  Americans 
have  been  developed  throughout 
the  years  by  the  freedom  of  the 
press  and  radio  which  is  en¬ 
joyed  by  both  of  these  indus¬ 
tries. 

“Difference  of  opinion  in  the 
editorial  policies  of  the  press  or 
the  commentation  of  radio  re¬ 
porters  only  tends  to  stimulate 
interest  and  increase  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  recipient  thus  keep¬ 
ing  him  better  informed. 

“By  comparison  of  free  Amer¬ 
ican  radio,  or  press,  to  govern¬ 
mental  owned  and  operated  ra¬ 
dio  of  other  countries,  one  must 
only  have  been  subjected  to  for¬ 
eign  broadcasts,  such  as  the 
British  Broadcasting  Corpora¬ 
tion,  to  have  them  spurned  as 
did  our  servicemen  and  women 
overseas;  or  to  such  monuments 
of  propaganda  and  misinforma¬ 
tion  as  Radio  Berlin.  Radio 
Rome  or  Radio  Tokyo. 

“In  this  day  of  controversy 
and  infiltration  of  un-American 
ideals  the  American  press  and 
radio  have  assumed  a  sacred  ob¬ 
ligation  toward  the  people. 

“An  obligation  they  have 
proved  both  worthy  and  capable 
of  fulfilling  by  their  long  and 
faithful  service  to  the  American 
people. 

“Any  determent  of  this  policy 
of  unrestricted  reporting  and 
comment  would  not  only  violate 
the  basic  principles  of  democ¬ 
racy  but  would  be  the  ‘foot  in 
the  door’  that  would  reduce 
American  liberties  to  the  virtual 
serfdom  of  the  state. 

“There  are  those  who  seek 
governmental  control  of  Amer¬ 
ican  radio  under  the  guise  of 
‘sheltering’  the  listener  of  so- 
called  annoying  commercial  an¬ 
nouncements  and  programs, 
termed  ‘unfit’  for  the  listener.  1 

“These  are  the  same  individ¬ 
uals  who  would  ban  public 
meetings  and  free  expression  of 
any  nature. 

“Governmental  ownership  of 
radio  would  soon  be  follow^  by 
similar  ownership  and  control 
of  the  press;  schools  would  soon 
become  State  schools  and  the 
church  would  soon  be  abolished 
or  become  a  state  church. 

“Just  as  the  press  and  radio 
have  an  obligation  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  so  have  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  an  obligation  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  freedom  of  the  press  and 
radio. 

“The  American  Legion  has 
come  forward  In  the  defense  of 


these  institutions  against  those 
who  would  abandon  democratic 
principles  to  make  these  media 
an  instrument  of  the  govern¬ 
ment. 

“The  Legionnaires  who  de¬ 
fended  with  their  lives  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  free  speech  have  called 
upon  the  people  and  the  gov¬ 
ernment  to  reassure  and  renew 
their  pledge  of  the  freedom  of 
the  press  and  speech. 

“To  every  American  and  espe¬ 
cially  every  institution  and  or¬ 
ganization  an  ever  watchful  eye 
.should  be  alert  for  an  encroach¬ 
ment  or  infringement  of  our  con¬ 
stitutional  rights  by  assuring  the 
prevalence  of  democratic  prin¬ 
ciples  of  free  expression.” 

■ 

Graphic  Arts  Medal 
Presented  to  Morison 

Stanley  Morison,  editor  of  the 
Times  of  London  Literary  Sup¬ 
plement,  received  the  gold 
medal  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Graphic  Arts — the  highest 
honor  that  organization  can  pay 
to  an  individual — in  ceremonies 
this  week  at  Times  Hall,  New 
York. 

A  director  of  the  Monotype 
Corporation,  Mr.  Morison  is  the 
author  of  many  works  on  print¬ 
ing,  lettering  and  allied  sub¬ 
jects,  and  is  writing  a  history 
of  the  London  Times. 

Arthiu:  Hays  Sulzberger,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  New  York  Times, 
welcomed  Mr.  Morison  on  his 
visit  to  America  and  presented 
him  for  the  award.  He  related 
that  when  Mr.  Morison  became 
typographical  adviser  to  the 
London  paper  in  the  1920s,  he 
had  to  be  convinced  that  the 
Times  was  serious  in  its  plan  to 
redesign  the  typography. 

By  way  of  an  earnest,  Mr. 
Sulzberger  said,  the  publisher.s 
agreed  that  the  period  would 
be  dropped  from  the  masthead 
and  headlines. 

Accepting  the  medal  from 
Christopher  Morley,  Mr.  Mori¬ 
son  told  how  his  interest  in 
printing  began  as  a  boy  with 
stamp  collecting,  which  gave 
him  an  idea  of  line  engraving. 
■ 

American  Weekly  Buys 
Building  in  New  York 

‘The  American  Weekly,  Inc., 
publishers  of  the  Hearst  Sunday 
supplement,  purchased  a  12- 
story  building  at  63  Vesey  St., 
New  York,  from  the  Sixty-Three 
Vesey  Corp.,  according  to  a  re¬ 
cent  announcement.  The  build¬ 
ing,  assessed  at  $615,000,  will  be 
occupied  by  the  purchaser. 


Smith  Becomes 
Journal  Editor 
In  Spartanburg 

Spartanburg,  S.  C  —t  » 
(Ab)  Smith,  for  14  years  a ‘sM 
member  and  executive  of  hI! 
Spartanburg  Herald  -  Jourw 


has  been  named  editor  of  fe 
Journal,  afternoon. 

He  succeeds  Kenneth  :: 
Coates,  who  took  a  wartim 
leave  of  absence  from  Woftor. 
College  where  he  was  a  prif 
lessor  of  English,  to  serve  a; 
editor.  Mr.  Coates  is  resumirii 
his  duties  on  the  Wofford  fac 
ulty  but  will  continue  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Journal  throug; 
a  weekly  column  on  the  ed 
torial  page. 

The  resignation  of  Mr.  Coate 
and  the  promotion  of  Mr.  Smit: 
were  announced  by  Publishe: 
William  A.  Townes. 

Born  in  Greenville  where  t: 
was  graduated  from  Funna; 
University,  Mr.  Smith  wraiei 
as  a  general  reporter,  state  nev- 
editor  and  assistant  city  edit  - 
on  the  Greenville  News.  I- 
1929  he  went  to  the  BlizobC' 
(N.  J.)  Journal  as  a  general a.^- 
signment  reporter,  and  late 
joined  the  New  Orleans  Timtt 
Picayune  news  staff.  In  1932  hi 
returned  to  Spartanburg  to  joi: 
the  Herald  as  a  reporter.  Ht 
served  as  telegraph  editor  ct 
the  Herald,  city  editor  of  the 
Journal,  and  in  1940  became  es- 
ecutive  editor  of  the  Herald 
Journal. 

In  March.  1944  he  enlisted  fc 
the  Navy.  He  was  dischariM 
last  March  with  the  nnk  of 
lieutenant,  following  partic^- 
tion  in  the  Okinawa  inviaot' 
and  other  Pacific  Theater  actioo 
He  resumed  his  duties  as  execu¬ 
tive  editor  in  March. 

During  Mr.  Smith’s  warto 
absence,  Don  L.  West,  manilici 
editor  of  the  Journal,  was  exec 
utive  editor. 
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**ASK  Ha«kin*'  h«s  b«com*  a  national 

Shrafta,  bacauaa  Tha  Haakin  lnforn\ation 
arvica*  Waahinaton»  D.  C*t  has  long  baan  ona 
of  tha  mora  uaaml»  mora  dapandably  accurata 
nawapapar  faaturas.  This  is  an  a^a  of  un- 
answarad  quastions,  and  It  Is  yratlfsrlna  to 
raadars  that  thay  can  %ifrlta  In  and  hava  thalr 
problams  solvad* 


Tha  Capa  Gfrardaau  Soiithaaaf  Miasaurtan  H 
(E*i2,30S)  hms  ranitfad  ifa  ctUrmct  far  H 

Th€  Hmtiun  SarWra.  “ 
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VALUE 


The  value  of  a  thing  is 
the  amount  of  laboring 
or  work  that  it  will  save 
its  possessor 
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Ihroughout  sixty  Linotype  years,  the  value 
to  its  owner  has  far  excelled  all  claims  made  for  every 
Linotype.  Today,  by  any  standard,  Blue  Streak  Linotypes 
are  the  finest  in  design,  construction  and  performance. 

Pride  of  ownership  is  universal  evidence  of  the  value 
which  has  been  proven  in  so  many  plants. 

See  your  Linotype  Production  Engineer — he  has  tech¬ 
nical  composing  room  information  of  value  to  you. 


LINOTYPE  •  29  RYERSON  STREET  •  BROOKLYN  5,  N.  Y. 


Net  Income  Per  Capita 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  NEWS 


keeps  pace  with  this  outstanding  market,  concen 


city  area  than  any  other  San  Francisco  newspaper 


Consumers  of  Northern  California’s  FIRST  marke 
buy,  believe  in  and  support  The  News,  because  it  ■ 
the  ONLY  newspaper  in  the  nation’s  "Western  Capi 
tal"  that  reflects  their  attitudes  and  interests. 


San  Francisco  does  it 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  topping  all  of  the  lo 
'  largest  cities,  is  FIRST  in  the  Nation  in 
net  income  per  capita  with  $1,715. 

The  average  San  Franciscan,  after  pay¬ 
ing  personal  income  taxes  to  the  Federal 
Government,  in  1945  had  a  net  effective 
buying  income  $679  above  the  pub¬ 
lished  average. 

In  the  aggregate,  San  Francisco’s  net 
effective  buying  income  was  $1,351 ,704,- 
000  .  .  .  after  Federal  income  payments 
of  $268,757,000. 

A  concentration  of  people  and  dollars 
unequalled  anywhere  else  in  the  country 
— a  market  of  balance  and  stability  so 
important  it  must  be  included  in  the  adr 
vertising  plans  of  every  national  adver¬ 
tiser  who  wishes  to  ^eep  people  sold 
today  for  bigger  sales  tomorrow. 

5|c  Source:  Sales  Management’s  17th  Annual  Survey 
of  Buying  Power. 


San  FranciMH 


WorW-Tthgroiii  COIUMIUS 
....  Fnu  CINCINNATI 
....  Rnu  KiNTUCKY  . 
....  N«wt  Covimgtt 

.  ...  .  Th^,  KNOXVILLE 


.  Itecicy  Ml  N«wi  EVANSVILLE  . 

. Pott  HOUSTON  .  . 
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CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  DETROIT  MEMPHIS  PHILADBPMk 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  0fPAKIm..4r  .  230  PARK  AVENUE  •  NEW  YORK 
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